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THE  PROSPECTS  OF  LABOUR 
By  Wickham  Steed 

By  the  arrangement  with  the  Lloyd  George  Liberals 
the  Labour  Government  seems  likely  to  prolong 
its  life.  Barring  accidents,  Mr.  Snowden  will 
produce  another  Budget.  Thereafter  his  colleagues  may 
hope  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  office,  with  or  without  indepen¬ 
dent  power,  for  an  unknown  period.  In  any  event,  a 
general  election  this  spring  is  less  probable  than  it  was 
last  autumn.  The  moment  is  therefore  opportune  for 
taking  stock  of  the  position,  not  only  of  Labour  and  of 
other  parties,  but,  to  some  extent,  of  the  nation’s  needs 
and  interests. 

Political  memories  are  short  nowadays,  much  shorter 
than  they  used  to  be.  Public  attention  passes  swiftly 
from  one  incident  to  another.  Party  leaders  have  to  com¬ 
pete,  in  unfavourable  conditions,  with  film  stars,  murderers, 
prize  fighters  and  escaped  convicts  for  a  share  of  the  lime¬ 
light.  The  mock  lament  of  a  minor  French  poet :  “  Ah  ! 
que  la  vie  est  quotidienne  !  ”  applies  as  much  to  politics 
as  to  the  thousand-and-one  disjointed  episodes  to  which 
the  popular  Press  directs  the  cinema-ridden  minds  of  its 
readers.  Yet,  in  “  daily  ”  or  longer  wave-lengths,  the 
stream  of  life  runs  on,  more  steadily  than  the  ripples  on  its 
surface  suggest ;  and  the  question  for  those  whom  it 
bears  on  its  bosom  is  :  “  whither  ?  ” 

Ahead,  the  outlook  is  hazy.  But,  if,  in  glancing  back,  we 
call  to  our  aid  such  memory  as  we  may  possess,  visibility 
will  be  less  “  low.”  With  an  effort  we  can  still  recall  1927 
and  1928  when  Labour  was  gaining  ground  nearly  as  fast 
as  it  has  lost  it  during  the  past  twelvemonth,  and  when  a 
dull  and  disheartened  Conservative  Government  was  trying 
to  stave  off  the  day  of  reckoning  for  its  failure  to  fulfil  the 
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hopes  that  had  surrounded  the  spectacular  birth  of  its 
huge  majority.  In  those  years  the  undertone  of  public 
opinion  was  plain  to  all  who  had  ears  to  hear.  “  Let 
us  get  rid  of  this  Government,”  was  the  sense  of  it.  In 
May,  1929,  the  non-party  electorate  desired  to  ”  turn  the 
Tories  out  ”  much  more  definitely  than  to  ”  put  Labour 
in  ”  ;  and  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  Labour,  the  verdict  of 
the  polls  was  hailed  as  a  great  deliverance.  In  August, 
1929,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden’s  stand  for  British  interests 
at  The  Hague  Conference  made  him  almost  a  national 
hero.  Two  months  later,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  was 
felt  to  have  borne  himself  as  a  worthy  representative  of 
Great  Britain  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States.  The 
interests  of  the  country  were  held  to  be  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  Labour  Government.  Now  the  current  feeling  is 
that  Labour  is  not  fit  to  be  their  steward. 

Why  this  change  ?  At  bottom,  it  is  due  to  the  same 
process  of  semi-conscious  reasoning  that  cost  Mr.  Baldwin 
and  his  colleagues  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  public  favour 
they  had  enjoyed  from  November,  1924,  up  to  the  summer 
of  1926.  Party  politicians  seem  unable  to  reflect  that 
allegiance  to  them  sits  lightly  upon  the  ”  floating  elector¬ 
ate  ”  which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  ”  country.” 
To-day  this  ”  country  ”  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  registered  voters  than  it  was  in  the  old  days 
before  universal  suffrage  and  ”  votes  for  women.”  The 
floating,  or  non-party,  vote  is  broadly  national  in  feeling 
and  sanely  progressive  in  tendency,  though  it  may  become 
nationalist  on  occasion,  and  well-nigh  reactionary  in 
given  circumstances.  It  likes  to  feel  that  a  party  in  office 
is  behaving  as  its  trustee,  without  pedantic  insistence 
upon  party  pledges.  When  it  guesses  that,  with  Ministers, 
party  tactics  come  first,  it  turns  slowly  against  those  Minis¬ 
ters  and  wants  to  turn  them  out. 

At  a  Conservative  party  meeting  in  July,  1929,  one 
rebellious  Tory  said  :  “  Our  leaders  .  .  .  thought  the 
1924  election  was  a  message  from  heaven  instead  of  a 
letter  from  Moscow.”  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  do  him  justice, 
did  not  think  so  at  first,  however  sincerely  he  may  have 
come  to  believe  it  towards  the  end.  In  his  broadcast 
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address  on  the  eve  of  the  polling  in  May,  1929,  he  said 
that  though  the  manifestations  of  enthusiasm  in  1924 
had  been  wonderful,  the  demonstrations  he  had  just 
witnessed  were  still  more  wonderful.  He  thought  he  had 
the  “  country  ”  with  him.  He  is  said  to  have  received, 
while  he  was  at  Downing  Street,  8,000  pipes,  several 
thousand  tobacco  pouches  (with  “  Baldwin  for  Britain  ” 
embroidered  on  them),  hundredweights  of  tobacco  and 
15,000  pots  of  home-made  jam.  Then,  during  the  election, 
he  paraded  the  West  of  England  between  rows  of  broccoli. 
These  things  may  have  blurred  his  vision.  Non-party 
onlookers  had  long  seen  that  he  would  be  lucky  if  he  lost 
less  than  150  of  the  seats  which  his  followers  had  won  in 
1924. 

Yet  he  had  begun  well.  He  described  the  triumph  of 
1924  as  a  national,  not  a  party,  \ictory  ;  and  in  this  spirit 
he  behaved  until  after  the  General  Strike.  Then  the  spirit 
forsook  him.  The  “  country,”  that  is  to  say,  the  floating 
electorate,  noticed  the  change  before  Mr.  Baldwin  himself 
was  aware  of  it.  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield  was  returned 
for  Wallsend  by  a  majority  of  more  than  7,000 
votes  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  only  1,600  which 
her  predecessor.  Sir  Patrick  Hastings,  had  secured  in  1924. 
Still,  public  opinion  would  have  backed  Mr.  Baldwin 
in  1926  had  he  handled  the  Coal  stoppage  with  firm  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  had  he  brought  in  a  simple  Bill  to  declare  a 
General  Strike  illegal ;  nor  would  the  substitution  of 
“  contracting -in  ”  for  “  contracting-out  ”  of  the  Labour 
political  levy  upon  Trade  Unionists  have  caused  general 
resentment.  But  Mr.  Baldwin  waited  a  year  before  sanction¬ 
ing  a  “  Trade  Disputes  and  Trade  Unions  Bill  ”  of  so 
diehard  a  stamp  as  to  outrage  non-party  feeling ;  and 
though  he  was  fain  to  disavow  its  language  and  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  the  House  in  modifying  it,  it  retained 
the  character  of  party  rather  than  national  legislation. 
Now  Labour,  in  its  turn,  has  made  a  party  business  of 
amending  it ;  and,  instead  of  attending  solely  to  national 
affairs,  like  Unemployment,  it  has  struck  a  bargain  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  order  to  keep  itself  in  office  and  to 
undo  what  the  Tories  did.  Incidentally,  the  bargain  bids 
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fair  to  thwart  Mr.  Baldwin’s  plans  for  turning  the  Govern¬ 
ment  out.  Thus  do  chickens  come  home  to  roost. 

Thus,  too,  does  party  after  party  foolishly  think  of  itself 
and  forget  the  “  country.”  There  is  no  national  need  either 
for  a  swift  amendment  of  the  Trades  Dispute  Act  or  for 
the  Alternative  Vote.  There  is  need  for  a  Government 
utterly  devoted  to  the  public  weal,  no  matter  whether  or 
not  that  Government  possess  a  working  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet,  like  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  began  well.  He  also  proposed  to  govern 
as  trustee  for  the  nation.  He  talked  of  Parliament  as  a 
“  National  Council.”  On  New  Year’s  Day,  1930,  he  declared 
“  The  nation  calls  for  a  union  of  service  in  setting  our 
house  in  order,  so  that  the  place  which  we  inherited  may 
still  be  ours  ” — even  while  he  was  allowing  the  toxin  of 
party  spirit  to  spread  among  his  colleagues.  He  may  not 
have  been  wholly  free  from  it  himself.  The  removal  of 
the  “  genuinely  seeking  work  ”  provision,  as  a  condition 
of  unemployment  benefit,  was  a  clear  sign  of  backsliding. 
Mr.  MacDonald  condoned  this  “  concession,”  though  he 
would  have  served  his  party  interests  far  better  had  he 
stood  by  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield  in  her  plucky  fight 
against  it.  Then  the  Coal  Mines  Bill  showed  more  care 
for  sectional  than  for  national  welfare.  Neither  the  miti¬ 
gated  failure  of  the  Naval  Conference,  the  almost  undis¬ 
guised  sterility  of  the  Imperial  Conference,  nor  the  still 
doubtful  issue  of  the  Round  Table  Conference  has  availed 
to  retrieve  the  position  which  the  Labour  Government 
held  in  public  esteem  during  its  first  nine  months  in 
office. 

And  what  of  Unemployment  ?  Is  not  the  Government’s 
loss  of  popularity  due  in  large  measure  to  the  growth  of 
worklessriess,  the  approaching  bankruptcy  of  the  Unem¬ 
ployment  Insurance  Fund,  and  the  absence  of  any  compre¬ 
hensive  industrial  policy  ?  The  feeling  that  Labour 
Ministers  are  not  big  enough  for  their  job  certainly  weakens 
faith  in  them,  though  the  “  country  ”  is  fair-minded  enough 
to  give  full  weight  to  the  plea  that  the  Government  have 
been  ‘‘  hit  by  an  economic  blizzard.”  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  merely  estranged  by  Mr.  Morrison’s  contention  that 
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unemployment  is  inseparable  from  the  “  capitalist  order 
of  society,”  and  that  the  only  sure  cure  for  it  is  to  replace 
that  order  by  the  Socialist  State.  Mr.  Morrison  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  broadcast  Marxist  claptrap.  He 
invites  the  partisan  retort  that  there  might,  indeed,  be  no 
unemployment  if  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariate  in  a 
British  Socialist  State  could  send  all  its  critics  to  institutions 
so  beneficent  as  the  Soviet  Labour  camps. 

One  serious  factor  in  the  Government’s  unpopularity  is 
doubtless  the  heavy  increase  of  taxation  in  Mr.  Snowden’s 
last  Budget.  The  policy  of  taking  money  from  “  the 
rich  ”  in  order  to  give  it,  ostensibly,  to  “  the  poor  ”  has 
its  limits  ;  and  any  Labour  Government  will  transgress 
them  at  its  peril.  The  ”  country  ”  is  not  Socialist,  though 
it  is  eager  for  constructive  reform.  Its  faith  in  Labour  has 
declined  because  it  recognises  that  the  Government  are 
now  playing  a  party  game,  and  that,  in  point  of  creative 
ideas.  Labour  thought  is  as  bankrupt  as  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Fund  itself.  This  is  why  by-elections,  with  an 
exception  here  and  there,  continue  to  run  against  Labour 
as  strongly  as  they  ran  against  the  Tories  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

But  are  the  Conservatives  in  better  case  ?  Have  they  any 
constructive  policy,  or  any  creative  philosophy,  such  as  to 
warrant  belief  that  they  are  fitter  to  govern  now  than  they 
were  in  1928  ?  Is  there  anything  in  their  programme 
to  warm  the  cockles  of  the  non-party  heart  ?  “  Safe¬ 

guarding,”  or  even  a  general  tariff,  as  a  means  of  defending 
home  industries,  promoting  economic  co-operation  with 
the  Dominions  and  getting  a  ”  fair  deal  ”  from  other 
countries  may  be  all  very  well,  but  as  a  policy  it  seems  to 
lack  thoroughness.  This  is  why  Lord  Beaverbrook’s 
Empire  ”  Crusade  ”  evokes  sympathies  which  not  even 
his  irresponsible  antics  can  altogether  chill.  He  gives  the 
impression  that  he  is  in  earnest ;  and,  since  the  “  country  ” 
earnestly  wants  to  see  something  done,  it  watches  his 
worrying  of  Mr.  Baldwin  without  indignation. 

Notwithstanding  business  depression,  and  the  prevailing 
doubt  whether  things  will  improve  until  something  happens 
somewhere  to  lift  the  world  out  of  its  troubles,  the 
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“  country  ’*  is  not  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  done.  It 
would  support  any  leader,  or  any  man  in  any  party,  who 
should  make  it  feel  that  he  understands  the  new  dimensions 
of  a  new  age,  and  that  his  ideas  are  large  enough  to  fit  them. 
It  is  looking  for  leadership  big  and  bold  ;  and  it  is  not 
thinking  in  terms  of  its  stomach  or  of  its  pocket  alone. 

Here  we  touch  the  deepest  cause  of  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment’s  unpopularity — and  of  the  lukewarmness  of  public 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Baldwin.  The  leader  of  official 
Conservatism  is  highly  respected.  Even  his  opponents, 
save,  possibly,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  have  a  profound  regard 
and  liking  for  him.  Yet  friends  and  opponents  doubt 
whether  he  has  the  stuff  of  leadership  in  him.  If  confidence 
in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  sincerity  were  one-tenth  as  robust 
as  is  admiration  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  homely  virtues,  the 
nation  might  turn  to  the  “  Welsh  Wizard  ”  once  more  as 
to  a  leader  of  drive  and  force.  But  it  feels  that  he  is  a 
slave  to  “  tactics  ”  in  which  his  temperamental  agility 
finds  a  scope  that  a  policy  based  on  principle  might  restrict. 
Like  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  he  is  too  unstable  to  have  much 
more  than  a  forlorn  chance  of  excelling. 

A  few  of  the  younger  politicians  in  the  Tory  and  Labour 
camps  have  an  inkling  of  what  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
“  country,”  and  seek,  in  their  several  ways,  to  express  it. 
Against  party  discipline  and  official  remonstrance  they  have, 
as  yet,  made  little  headway.  But  they  represent  something 
real.  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  and  his  17  men,  no  less  than 
Mr.  Oliver  Stanley,  Mr.  John  Buchan  and  Major  Walter 
Elliot,  enjoy  a  wider  measure  of  support  than  their  leaders 
are  willing  to  recognise.  Snubs  and  ”  birch  rod  ”  speeches 
may  smother  them  for  a  while,  but  they  will  make  their 
mark  if  they  have  the  courage  to  go  forward.  They  are 
vaguely  and  restlessly  aware  that  Great  Britain  and  other 
industrial  communities  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution — 
a  revolution  at  once  social  and  industrial,  national  and 
international — and  that  the  ”  country  ”  is  looking  for  a 
seer  or  statesman  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  to 
translate  the  ‘‘  rede  ”  into  deed.  They  feel,  perhaps,  that 
the  nation  would  not  ask  for  quick  returns  if  it  were  sure 
that  its  affairs  were  being  managed  on  the  right  lines ; 
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and  they  or,  at  any  rate,  the  young  Tories,  may  even 
believe  that  it  would  hearken  more  readily  to  a  gospel  of 
discipline  and  self-sacrifice  than  to  any  mountebank  advocacy 
of  short  cuts  to  the  millennium. 

Thus  it  has  ever  been  in  hours  of  real  crisis.  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  not  inspire  the  Northerners  in  the  War  of 
Secession  by  telling  them  that  he  was  “  good  for  pros¬ 
perity.”  Gladstone’s  magnetic  hold  upon  the  people’s 
heart  was  not  won  by  the  ”  free  breakfast  table.”  There 
was  no  prospect  of  profit  in  his  denunciations  of  the  “  Bul¬ 
garian  atrocities  ”  or  in  his  advocacy  of  a  ”  bag  and 
baggage  ”  policy  in  regard  to  the  Turks.  Garibaldi  swept 
the  Italian  masses  into  the  struggle  for  national  redemption 
and  unity  by  offering  them  “  Hunger,  thirst,  death.” 
The  real  hold  of  Labour  upon  its  adherents  has  hitherto 
come  more  from  the  idealist  than  from  the  materialist  side 
of  its  evangel ;  and,  if  Labour  is  losing  ground  to-day,  it  is 
because  no  man  in  the  Labour  ranks  speaks  with  the  voice 
and  the  fervour  of  a  Keir  Hardie.  Neither  Mr.  Maxton 
nor  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  “  fills  the  bill  ”  in  these  respects. 

The  doctrine  of  Labour  sadly  needs  overhauling.  In 
part,  it  is  well-nigh  obsolete.  In  part  it  is  discredited  by 
the  object-lesson  of  Soviet  Russia.  Labour  leaders  realise 
that  the  Russian  Bolshevists  have  carried  the  teachings  of 
Karl  Marx  to  a  logical  conclusion,  and  that  the  result 
finds  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  British  working  men.  Yet 
they  talk  of  “  Socialism  in  our  time,”  without  trying  to 
make  clear  to  themselves  or  to  others  what  the  phrase 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  their  opponents  think  to 
damn  them  by  calling  them  ”  Socialist,”  without  reflecting 
that,  if  Labour  succeeds  in  doing  anything  good,  however 
non- Socialist  the  good  may  be,  it  will  have  been  hall¬ 
marked  in  advance  as  “  Socialist  ”  by  hostile  denunciation. 
Is,  for  instance,  Mr.  Morrison’s  Road  Traffic  Act 
“  Socialism  ”  ? 

A  little  book.  What  is  Socialism  ?  published  some  years 
ago,  contains  more  than  200  definitions  of  its  subject. 
They  range  from  recipes  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  to  dogmatic  assertions  that  the 
collective  ownership  of  land  and  capital,  and  collective 
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control  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange,  can  alone 
heal  the  world.  Few  of  them  bear  the  impress  of  clear 
thought,  and  most  of  them  are  vague  enough  to  cover  the 
aspirations  of  any  social  reformer.  One  may  read  them  all 
without  gaining  a  positive  notion  of  the  best  way  to  tackle 
and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  as  a 
nation. 

There  is  no  salvation,  and  there  may  be  no  irrevocable 
perdition,  in  “  Socialist  ”  nostrums.  Those  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  enthusiasm  displayed  and,  in 
some  quarters,  aroused  in  the  early  days  of  the  London 
County  Council  by  such  pedestrian  reforms  as  the  munici- 
palisation  of  tramways  and  the  taxation  of  “  unearned 
increment,”  will  smile  at  the  fear  lest  the  extension  of 
similar  ideas  to  the  national  field  turn  everything  upside- 
down.  Matters  of  expediency  rarely  involve  fundamental 
principles.  And  there  is  some  force  in  Professor  Laski’s 
argument  that  “  the  enormous  improvement  in  health,  in 
educational  standards,  in  housing  ”  were  “  effected  in  the 
last  generation  through  a  deliberate  transfer  of  wealth 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor,”  and  that  the  State  ”  used  its 
authority  deliberately  to  equalise  the  consequences  of 
economic  differences.”  But,  if  this  is  Socialism,  all  parties 
nyast  be  tainted  with  it,  since  all  have  been  responsible  for 
it ;  and  one  of  the  questions  now  at  issue  concerns  rather 
the  expediency  and  the  pace  than  the  righteousness  or  the 
iniquity  of  further  steps  in  the  same  direction. 

The  main  trouble  seems  to  be  that  economic  conditions, 
as  revealed  in  unemployment  and  in  the  over-production 
or  under-consumption  that  now  afflict  the  world,  have 
outrun  political  and  economic  thought.  Political  economy, 
always  enlightening  about  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
usually  wrong  about  the  day  after  to-morrow,  helps  but 
little.  Karl  Marx  is  as  out  of  date  as  the  Manchester 
School,  and  the  outlook  of  the  Trade  Unions  is  less  pro¬ 
gressive  than  that  of  intelligent  employers.  The  Trade 
Unions  persist  in  regarding  human  labour  as  a  commodity 
to  be  bought  and  sold  in  a  market  which  it  is  their  business 
to  rig  in  favour  of  their  members  by  collective  bargaining 
and  Trade  Union  rules.  They  do  not  assert  the  superior 
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ethical  value  of  the  human  element  in  production  over  the 
material  elements  of  capital  and  machinery.  In  this  they 
are  far  behind  the  far-sighted  employers  and  capitalists 
who  perceive  that  rationalisation,  or  the  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  of  industry,  presupposes  the  effective  partnership 
and  the  willing  co-operation  of  employees  in  the  work 
of  production.  The  Trade  Unions  are  too  strongly 
tainted  with  the  Marxist  heresy  of  denying  the  utility  of 
private  capital  and  of  private  property.  They  fail  to  see  that 
the  right  line  of  advance  for  them  would  be  to  assert  the 
principles  that,  when  capital  has  been  fairly  remunerated, 
the  surplus  profits  should  go  to  those  who  work,  by  brain 
and  hand,  without  forgetting  the  rights  of  the  consuming 
public  ;  and  that,  as  the  representatives  of  human  labour, 
they  are  entitled  to  co-operate  in  the  management  and 
control  of  private  industry. 

Labour  might  improve  its  prospects,  and  gain  public 
goodwill  in  a  degree  hitherto  unsuspected,  if  it  could  show 
its  ability  to  think  for  the  community  as  a  whole  and,  by 
example,  to  discredit  the  unsocial  outlook  of  “  Capital.” 
No  less  than  Capital,  perhaps  more  than  Capital,  Labour 
has  a  vital  interest  in  understanding  the  meaning  of 
mechanisation  and  the  implications  of  “  labour-saving  ” 
machinery.  Merely  to  resist  “  labour-saving  ”  devices 
is  to  court  disaster  in  a  competitive  world.  Merely  to 
demand  higher  wages,  without  reference  to  industrial 
conditions,  may  be  economic  suicide.  It  is  surely  to  the 
advantage  of  wage  earners  to  help  in  cheapening  output 
and  in  reducing  costs  of  production — provided  always 
that  the  cheapening  and  the  reduction  be  not  effected  at 
the  sole  expense  of  the  “  commodity  ”  of  human  labour. 
The  deliberate  object  of  the  Trade  Unions  should  be  to 
gain,  and  to  be  fit  to  exercise,  partnership  in  industry,  a 
responsible  share  in  its  organisation  and  control,  and  to  see 
that  the  machines  which  are  nowadays  the  indispensable 
agencies  of  efficient  production  shall  be  jointly  owned  by 
investors  of  capital  and  by  the  workers  in  industry,  from 
the  managing  director  at  the  top  to  the  apprentice  at  the 
bottom.  The  rewards  of  capital,  as  a  material  element  in 
production,  being  limited  to  a  fair  rent  for  its  services. 
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and  the  rewards  of  Labour,  as  the  human  element,  being 
in  principle  unlimited,  wage  earners  and  salary  earners 
would  have  an  interest  in  cheapening  output,  effecting 
economies,  and  in  securing  for  themselves  both  a  “  stake 
in  the  country  ”  and  a  recognised  status  as  economic 
citizens. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  little  sign  that  such  a  conception 
is  spreading  among  Trade  Union  leaders  or  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Labour  Party.  They  put  forward  material  demands, 
grievances  and  claims.  They  take  far  too  mean  a  view 
of  their  task  and  opportunities.  Therefore  the  country 
feels  that  there  is  no  help  in  them. 

Unless  this  defect  in  Labour  thought  be  remedied,  the 
growing  public  conviction  will  be  strengthened  that  Labour 
in  office  is  a  worse  custodian  of  national  welfare  than  the 
Tories  have  been.  No  amount  of  electoral  bribery,  in 
the  form  of  additional  or  extended  “  social  services,”  will 
avail  to  change  this  conviction  until  Labour  makes  some 
contribution  to  the  stock  of  positive  ideas.  ”  Social 
services  ”  cannot  do  duty  for  hard  work  and  harder  think¬ 
ing.  They  may  even  become  a  deadly  drain  upon  the 
economic  strength  of  the  community. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  present  arrangements  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  health  of  industrial  workers.  A  few  months 
ago  the  medical  superintendent  of  a  large  concern,  a  man 
whose  views  are  certainly  not  anti-Labour,  drew  my 
attention  to  a  state  of  things  for  w'hich  he  could  see  no 
remedy.  He  said  that,  whereas  14,000,000  working  weeks 
had  been  lost  through  sickness  in  1919,  no  fewer  than 
19,000,000  wwking  weeks  were  lost  in  1929,  though  the 
general  health  of  wage-earners  had  improved  in  the  interval. 
This  economic  loss  he  felt  to  be  a  heavy,  unseen  handicap 
upon  our  national  well-being.  He  did  not  ascribe  it,  in 
any  degree,  to  conscious  malingering  on  the  part  of  wage- 
earners.  He  thought  it  was  due  rather  to  the  suggestive 
influence  of  our  health  arrangements  in  so  far  as  they  tend 
to  make  wage  earners  feel  that,  on  the  whole,  they  had 
better  not  return  to  work  until  they  are  perfectly  fit,  even 
though  their  degree  of  unfitness  be  negligible  and  would  be 
likely  to  vanish  altogether  with  the^  physical  exercise  and 
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the  mental  stimulus  of  regular  work.  The  evil,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  is  psychological,  not  such  as  to  yield  to  medical 
treatment. 

When  I  suggested  to  him  that  the  true  remedy  would 
be  to  give  wage  earners  the  status  of  employee  partners 
in  industry — not  solely  a  prospective  share  in  profits 
under  some  profit-sharing  scheme — so  that  wage-earners 
might  feel  that,  by  unnecessary  absence  from  work,  they 
were  damaging  the  prospects  of  the  concern  in  which  they 
were  interested,  he  admitted  that  something  of  the  kind 
might  supply  the  necessary  corrective.  As  matters  now 
stand,  he  admitted,  any  hint  of  restricting  “  social  services  ” 
would  be  treated  by  Labour  as  an  attack  upon  recognised 
rights  and  as  an  attempt  to  set  back  the  hands  of  the  social 
clock. 

In  a  word,  the  present  perspective  is  wrong.  It  needs 
urgently  to  be  put  right ;  and  it  can  only  be  put  right  by  a 
social  philosophy  tending  towards  the  creation  of  an  econo¬ 
mic  citizenship  for  wage  earners  equal  in  quality  to  the 
political  citizenship  which  they  already  possess. 

It  may  be  that  the  lead  in  this  direction  will  have  to 
come  from  “  the  top,”  and  that  it  is  futile  to  expect  it 
from  ”  below.”  In  the  individual  cases  where  such  a  lead 
has  been,  even  tentatively,  given  from  ”  the  top,”  the 
response  from  ”  below  ”  has  been  so  ready  and  generous, 
as  soon  as  suspicion  of  motive  had  been  dispelledy  that  the 
results  have  been  astonishing.  In  practice,  the  quarter 
from  which  the  lead  came  would  matter  little.  On  present 
lines  the  prospects  of  Labour,  and  of  the  Labour  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  as  hopeless  as  the  industrial  outlook  is  likely  to 
be  until  there  is  a  thorough  change  in  the  organisation  of 
industry  and  in  the  conception  of  its  relationship  to  the 
body-social  and  the  body-politic.  The  time  is^ripe  for 
such  a  change.  Whence  will  the  lead  come  ? 
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By  W.  Horsfall  Carter. 

YOU  cannot  begin  to  understand  the  situation  in 
Spain  unless  you  have  grasped  the  lesson  of  political 
realism  which  our  playboy  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw,  attempts  to  bring  home  to  us  in  The  Apple 
Cart. 

Of  course  behind  the  grim  tug-of-war  between  Royalty 
and  Democracy  now  being  staged  looms  the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  “  Breakages  Limited  ”  which  is  not  likely  to 
risk  its  position  of  power,  built  up  through  years  of  political 
paralysis,  without  a  struggle.  Without  going  below  the 
surface,  however,  we  can  see  how  well  Mr.  Shaw  has  hit  off 
the  actual  situation  that  has  developed  in  Spain.  Here  is, 
in  the  words  of  the  Preface,  “  the  unfortunate  monarch 
making  a  desperate  bid  for  dictatorship  on  the  perfectly 
true  plea  that  democracy  has  destroyed  all  other  responsi¬ 
bility  (who)  is  compelled  to  assume  full  responsibility 
himself,  and  face  all  the  reproaches  that  Mr.  Proteus  can 
shirk.”  At  the  same  time  the  way  in  which  the  Spanish 
King  manages  to  breast  the  waves  that  beat  about  his 
throne  illustrates  how  much,  even  in  1931,  that  superiority 
counts  which  comes  not  merely  from  personal  cleverness 
but  from  the  authority  and  practical  power  that  accompanies 
the  kingly  office. 

King  Magnus’s  boast,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  that  ”  the 
indiarubber  stamp  theory  (of  constitutional  monarchy) 
breaks  down  in  any  real  emergency,  because  no  King  (or 
minister)  is  the  very  least  little  bit  like  a  stamp  :  he  is  a 
living  soul.” 

Now  the  two  facts  that  stand  out  in  the  picture  of  Spain 
to-day  are  that  the  present  moment  is  emphatically  one  of 
real  emergency  ”,  and  that  King  Alfonso  still  retains,  in 
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spite  of  every  conceivable  discomfiture,  such  a  faith  in 
himself  and  his  mission  as  may  yet,  he  calculates,  turn  the 
scales  in  his  favour.  Crisis  succeeds  crisis  and  one  section 
of  the  nation  after  another  demands  the  King’s  head  on  a 
charger ;  the  student  nuisance,  which  is  the  saxophone 
accompaniment  to  the  traditional  political  music,  compels 
the  Government  once  more  to  close  the  universities,  the 
peseta  continues  its  unsteady  course — ^now,  as  I  write, 
hovering  in  the  regions  of  50  to  the  £  :  yet  the  King  goes 
on  his  way  undaunted  and  signs  a  decree  for  elections  to 
Cortes  which  are  repudiated  by  the  majority  of  Spain’s 
political  groups  ! 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  country  is  suffering 
at  present  from  a  latent  state  of  civil  war,  and  the  alternating 
conspiracy  and  repression  have  produced  an  atmosphere 
of  despair  and  exasperation  comparable  only  with  that  of 
the  years  following  the  Cuban  war. 

To  the  ultra-modern  force  of  non-violent  non-co- 
operation,  borrowed  from  India,  nevertheless.  King  Alfonso 
opposes  the  “  old-fashioned  ”  methods  of  resolution  and 
majesty.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  this  controversy 
between  King  and  nation,  we  cannot  but  admire  his 
audacity.  It  is  a  glorious  gamble  of  the  kind  that  appeals 
particularly  to  every  Spaniard — ^when  he  is  not  being 
carried  away  by  his  sense  of  grievance.  Unfortunately 
that  sense  of  grievance  is  highly  developed — ^and  after  our 
Indian  experience  Englishmen  have  no  excuse  for  under¬ 
rating  its  importance  or  its  power.  El  sentimiento  de  honor ^ 
as  Professor  Madariaga  and  Seftor  Miguel  Unamuno  have 
indeed  assured  us,  is  the  supreme  national  characteristic. 
The  sense  of  honour  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  of  many 
an  individual  Spaniard  forbids  them  to  support  a  regime 
which  has  more  than  once  flouted  the  nation’s  self-respect. 
Did  not  Seftor  Santiago  Alba,  the  one  popular  figure  on 
whom  the  King  was  counting,  justify  his  refusal  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  elections — three  days  after  the  decree  was 
published  in  the  Gazette  (February  8th)  by  the  quip  that 
he  stood  “  neither  for  the  King  nor  for  the  Republic  but 
for  Spain’s  dignity  ”  ?  (Incidentally  Seftor  Alba  who  fled 
to  Paris  in  1923  to  escape  prosecution  by  the  Military 
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Directory  is  reported  to  have  a  most  lucrative  lawyer’s 
practice  there  and  is  therefore  not  so  desperately  anxious  to 
return  to  Spain — but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there). 

On  the  face  of  it  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is  over¬ 
whelming.  It  was  sununed  up  most  pertinently  in  the 
manifesto  which  was  addressed  to  the  nation  by  the 
Republican  leaders  of  the  abortive  revolt  last  December. 
Basing  their  action  on  the  fact  that  the  legal  path  to  reform 
was  blocked  and  that  only  a  resort  to  force  remained,  they 
declared  :  “  When  we  clamoured  for  justice  our  liberty 
was  taken  away ;  when  we  cried  for  freedom  we  were 
offered  as  a  concession  a  Cortes  manufactured  on  the  pattern 
of  those  swept  away,  bom  of  adulterated  suffrage,  convened 
by  a  dictatorial  Government,  the  instrument  of  a  perjured 
King,  and  elected  with  the  help  of  the  old-time  bosses.” 

Here  can  be  heard  two  distinct  notes  of  criticism.  There 
is  the  sense  of  insult  to  the  national  honour  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  seven  and  a-half  years  of  extra-constitutional 
rule  ;  there  is  also,  no  less  vibrant,  the  cry  from  the  heart 
of  a  people  resolved  that  the  political  jobbery  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  above  all  the  ‘‘  inertia  and  fecklessness,”  in  Seflor 
Cambo’s  words,  of  the  pseudo -parliamentary  regime 
which  brought  about  the  Dictatorship,  shall  not  return. 
The  King,  of  course,  stands  indicted  on  both  counts,  but 
unless  we  separate  them  we  shall  not  understand  why 
General  Berenguer  and  his  Government,  who  sought  to 
restore  to  Spain  her  Constitution  and  Parliament,  were 
receiving  no  thanks  for  their  pains. 

II 

When  the  Monarchy  was  restored  in  the  ’seventies  after 
the  short-lived  and  ill-fated  Republic,  the  young  King 
Alfonso  XII.  significantly  paid  homage  to  the  age-old 
Spanish  tradition  that  the  nation  is  sovereign  and  that  the 
King  only  derives  his  sovereignty  as  representative  of  his 
people.  The  Cortes  being  the  oldest  representative  body 
of  its  kind  in  Europe  is  cherished  by  Spaniards  with  the 
same  almost  mystical  devotion  as  Englishmen — ^until  the 
present  generation — ^were  wont  to  accord  to  Parliament. 
Ihe  Constitution  of  1876  was  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
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compromise  between  this  Spanish  tradition  and  the  very 
different  Hapsburg  and  Bourbon  form  of  despotism  which 
had  had  a  long  innings  in  Spain  before  1868.  Alfonso, 
XII.,  son  of  Isabella  II.  was  welcomed  by  his  people  as 
rapturously  as  his  mother  had  been  ignominiously  expelled 
six  years  before.  His  early  death,  however,  deprived  the 
country  of  its  one  hope  of  effecting  a  final  and  satisfactory 
blend  of  the  two  traditions.  The  next  fifty  years  were 
little  more  than  a  dismal  process  of  disintegration,  the  while 
the  energies  of  the  politicians  were  consumed  in  resisting 
pressure,  on  the  one  hand  from  an  ecclesiastical  caste  bent 
on  re-establishing  its  former  ascendancy,  and  on  the  other 
hand  an  army  caste  which  had  accepted  with  a  bad  grace 
its  loss  of  political  power. 

The  national  conscience,  however,  which  had  been 
stunned  by  the  prolonged  civil  wars  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  began  to  re-assert  itself  after  the  first  shock  of  the 
Cuban  disaster  and  the  loss  of  Spain’s  remaining  colonies 
had  worn  off.  Its  awakening  could  not,  as  in  Italy,  take 
the  form  of  a  nationalist  risorgimentOy  since  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  so  entirely  different. 

The  best  minds  of  the  time  gave  themselves  up  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  the  task  of  educating  the  new  Spain  for  its 
future  responsibilities.  The  Residencia  de  Estudiantes  in 
Madrid,  matched  by  similar  colleges  in  several  other  big 
towns  of  to-day,  the  post-graduate  work  organised  by  the 
Junta  para  Ampliacion  de  los  Estudios  (Board  for  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Higher  Studies),  a  semi-independent  body, 
together  with  a  number  of  model  schools — these  are  their 
lasting  monument.  The  present  writer  once  spent  seven 
months  as  a  student  in  the  Madrid  Residencia  and  can 
testify  to  the  stimulating  influences  which  radiate  from 
this  whole  educational  movement.  There  was  this  draw¬ 
back,  however,  that  so  many  of  the  men  nurtured  in  this 
environment  tended  to  look  down  upon  the  unedifying 
political  scene  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  detached  from 
the  crucial  development  of  internal  organisation  at  a  time 
when  their  assistance  was  most  needed.  It  required  the 
shock-treatment  of  the  Dictatorship  to  make  them  realise 
that  scruples  must  be  set  aside  and  they  must  take  a  leading 
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part  in  compelling  a  re-organisation  of  Spain’s  political 
forces.  There  is  no  question  but  that  this  has  been 
appreciated  to-day,  and  therein  lies  the  hope  that,  when 
the  crash  comes,  these  elements  will  obtain  control  of  the 
situation  and  not  the  syndicalist  and  anarchist  forces  which 
have  in  the  past  given  Barcelona  such  a  bad  name.  All 
honour  to  Don  Fernando  de  los  Rios,  one  of  the  most 
respected  Spaniards  of  the  day,  who  is  now  languishing  in 
a  Madrid  gaol  for  his  share  in  the  Republican  plot  that 
failed  last  December.  Many  years  before  1923  indigna¬ 
tion  had  been  focussed  upon  those  elements  in  the  1876 
Constitution  which  “  dishonoured  ”  a  modem  progressive 
nation,  and  particularly  on  the  cormption  and  other 
electoral  abuses  which,  with  a  Parliamentary  system  un¬ 
intelligible  to  any  but  the  educated  governing  class, 
flourished  like  the  green  bay  tree. 

The  present  King  Alfonso  XIII.  was  constantly  at 
loggerheads  with  the  politicos.  Astutely  he  played  one  off 
against  the  other  while  leaving  them  in  fear  and  trembling 
lest  at  any  time  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  he 
should  call  upon  what  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a 
Praetorian  Guard  to  rid  him  of  Parliament  and  all  its 
works.  Their  worst  fears  were  confirmed  by  the  coup 
d'Stat  of  September,  1923,  which  had  at  least  the  tacit 
support  of  the  King.  The  nation  as  a  whole,  disgusted 
with  its  experience  of  political  jobbery,  was  not  sorry  to  see 
the  1876  Constitution  go  by  the  board  and  looked  forward 
to  the  opportunity  to  make  a  fresh  start,  with  a  political 
system  more  in  harmony  with  the  pressing  economic  and 
national  problems  of  the  century.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  widespread  resentment  that  the  King  should  have 
connived  at  the  establishment  of  a  Dictatorship  at  a  time 
when  (i)  a  strong  movement  of  opinion  was  on  the  point 
of  effecting  a  reform  of  the  constitution  in  a  democratic 
sense,  restricting  further  clerical  privilege  and  (2)  the 
Commission  investigating  the  Anual  disaster  in  Morocco 
(1921),  in  which  King  Alfonso  was  said  to  be  implicated, 
was  about  to  issue  its  report. 

The  sequel  covering  the  last  seven  and  a-half  years  is 
faniiliar  to  us.  At  the  end  of  ninety  days,  which  was  the 
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original  limit  fixed  for  General  Primo  de  Rivera's  emergency 
Government,  the  “  new  ”  men  on  whom  he — and  pre¬ 
sumably  the  King — had  staked  his  throw,  had  shown  no 
sign  of  coming  forward  to  replace  the  discredited  politicos, 
and  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  respec¬ 
tively  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  King  to  remind  him  of 
Article  32  of  the  Constitution  which  imposed  on  the 
Moderating  Power  (the  King)  the  obligation  to  see  that 
an  interval  of  more  than  three  months  should  never  elapse 
without  a  Cortes.  In  continuing  to  support  the  Dictator, 
King  Alfonso  technically  broke  his  part  of  the  contract 
with  Cortes,  although  indeed  his  action  might  be  construed 
as  merely  a  formal  recognition  that  the  1876  Constitution 
as  it  stood  was  a  broken  reed.  Later  on  he  was  persuaded 
by  General  Primo  de  Rivera  that  it  was  necessary  to  break 
entirely  with  the  past,  and,  having  really  very  little  choice 
in  the  matter,  he  agreed  to  sign  a  decree  convoking  a 
National  Consultative  Assembly  whose  business  it  would 
be  to  forge  another  and  better  instrument  of  Government. 

This  episode  in  1927  widened  the  breach  between  the 
King  and  the  old  politicos,  most  of  whom  had  every  in¬ 
tention  of  resuming  Parliamentary  life,  when  the  Dictator¬ 
ship  should  come  to  an  end,  as  if  the  Constitution  had 
merely  been  temporarily  suspended.  The  suspension  of 
constitutional  guarantees  had  been  a  favourite  expedient 
of  the  politicos  themselves — a  fact  which  greatly  contributed 
to  their  unpopularity.  Seftor  Sanchez  Guerra,  the  veteran 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party,  went  off  to  France  in  high 
dudgeon  exclaiming  against  the  King’s  perfidy  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Republican  enemies  of 
“  the  throne  and  altar.”  But  the  King’s  action  found  a 
certain  amount  of  favour  among  those  who  still  hoped  that 
the  Monarchy  might,  as  in  early  Spanish  history,  lead  the 
nation  out  of  its  political  morass.  This  hope  became  tinged 
with  suspicion  when  the  Dictator’s  Assembly  of  Notables 
produced  a  Constitution  that  gave  more  power  to  the  King 
and,  nominally  at  least,  less  power  to  the  Cortes.  For 
several  months  General  Primo  de  Rivera  allowed  free 
discussion  of  this  Constitution  with  the  result  that  it  was 
tom  to  rags.  King  Alfonso,  scenting  danger,  made  no 
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sort  of  attempt  to  support  his  henchman’s  plan  any  further, 
and  the  product  of  twenty  months*  hard  labour  in  the 
Committees  of  the  Assembly  was  put  into  cold  storage. 

Disillusionment  came  finally,  when,  at  the  end  of  January, 
1930,  King  Alfonso  dropped  the  pilot  and  replaced  him  by 
his  Chief  of  the  Royal  Household,  General  Damaso 
Berenguer,  charging  him  with  the  mission  to  restore  that 
“  constitutional  normality  ”  for  which  General  Primo  de 
Rivera  had  striven  in  vain.  A  host  of  the  unpopular 
measures  of  the  Dictatorship  were  at  once  rescinded  and 
the  prospect  of  elections  in  the  autumn  was  held  out  to 
appease  popular  discontent.  Then,  however,  it  was  seen 
that  King  Alfonso  had  once  again  shifted  his  position.  He 
was  no  longer  in  agreement  with  the  majority  of  the  nation 
that  some  form  of  national  convention  should  assemble  in 
which  every  shade  of  opinion  would  participate  to  remould 
the  political  forms.  Now  he  proposed  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  parliamentary  life  where  they  were  snapped  in 
September,  1923,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  vital 
energies  that  the  last  few  years  had  released. 

Consequently  during  the  twelvemonth  following  the 
collapse  of  the  Primo  de  Rivera  dictatorship  the  full  force 
of  the  national  exasperation  has  been  visited  upon  His 
Majesty’s  head.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  much 
mercy  from  the  “  intellectuals  ”  or  from  those  who  speak 
for  the  liberal  and  professional  classes,  who  now,  despairing 
of  securing  reform  by  legal  means  have  openly  rallied  to 
the  Republican  cause.  But  it  must  have  been  very  galling 
for  the  last  of  the  Hapsburg  Kings  to  listen  in  to  an  address 
by  Seflor  Sanchez  Guerra,  formerly  a  staunch  Monarchist, 
which  was  attended  by  men  and  women  of  the  highest 
society,  in  which  the  “  tiger  of  Spanish  politics  ”  referred 
to  the  Monarchy  as  a  “  putrefying  corpse  ”  ;  to  find  himself 
snubbed  by  Army  officers  who,  when  he  offered  them  a 
cigarette,  suddenly  found  they  did  not  smoke  ;  to  have 
his  bronze  bust  in  the  court  of  Madrid  University  knocked 
down  and  dragged  about  the  precincts  ;  and  finally  to  know 
that — only  a  few  weeks  ago — Seftor  Pedregal,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  financier,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Council 
of  State,  declined  to  be  sworn  in  on  the  grounds,  it  was  said. 
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that  the  oath  was  useless  in  Spain,  since  the  King  swore  to 
uphold  the  constitution  only  to  violate  it  afterwards. 

III. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  months,  apart  from  the 
abortive  revolt  of  moderate  Republican  elements,  is  a  record 
of  one  group  after  another  joining  in  the  general  demand 
for  a  re-organisation  ex  novo  of  political  forces,  a  fresh  start 
based  on  the  sovereign  will  of  the  nation  expressed  through 
a  Constituent  Assembly.  The  first  duty  of  that  Assembly 
would  be  to  obtain  a  clear-cut  vote  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  Spain’s  new  Constitution  should  be  that  of  a 
Monarchy  or  a  Republic.  Seflor  Bergamin,  former  Con¬ 
servative  Minister,  who  is  among  the  “  Constituent  ” 
group  demanding  that  the  King  should  face  the  music  in 
this  way,  prophesied  recently  that  there  would  in  that 
case  be  an  easy  majority  for  the  Monarchy.  Not  so  much 
from  love  of  King  Alfonso,  he  added,  as  from  a  fear  of  the 
alternative.  The  chief  thing  that  hampers  the  progressive 
movement  in  Spain  indeed  is  the  haunting  fear  that  moderate 
and  democratic  reformers  might  be  swept  away  by  an 
explosion  of  the  anarchical  forces  imder  the  surface,  just  as 
Kerensky  and  Co.  were  swamped  in  Russia — ^to  which 
is  added  a  kind  of  inferiority  complex  due  to  the  sorry 
failure  of  that  earlier  Spanish  Republic  sixty  years  ago. 

Another  prominent  Conservative,  Don  Angel  Ossorio  y 
Gallardo,  lamenting  the  fact  that  his  friends  had  deserted 
him  either  for  the  National  Monarchist  Union  (a  small 
body  of  no  account  composed  of  the  hangers-on  of  General 
Primo  de  Rivera)  or  for  the  Republican  camp,  has  put 
forward  another  alternative,  which  to  my  mind  offers  the 
best  method  of  tiding  over  the  first  few  years  of  “  nor¬ 
mality.”  He  proposes  in  effect  that  King  Alfonso  should, 
with  a  gesture  becoming  the  first  gentleman  of  Spain, 
declare  his  intention  of  abdicating  in  place  of  his  eldest  son, 
the  Prince  of  Asturias.  This  should  have  the  effect  of 
rallying  all  except  bigoted  Socialists  and  Republicans  to 
the  Monarchy.  Did  not  he  recently  proclaim  his  in¬ 
difference  to  the  personal  question  in  the  words  ”  Que 
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importa  Monarquia  6  Republica  ?  Lo  que  importa  es  Espaha** 
(although  indeed  the  occasion  of  this  statement  was  the 
inauguration  by  His  Majesty  of  a  hydro-electric  enterprise 
for  which  an  avowed  Republican  millionaire  had  put  up  the 
funds  !)  And  there  is,  after  all,  ample  precedent  in  Spanish 
history  in  the  abdication  of  Charles  I,  Philip  V,  Charles  IV, 
Isabella  II,  etc.  There  are,  of  course,  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Prince’s  health,  but  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  on 
good  authority  that  the  Royal  Family  have  at  last  found  a 
remedy  for  his  affliction,  haemophilia.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  understood,  though  not  publicly  proclaimed,  that  in  a 
few  years’  time,  when  the  present  passions  should  have  died 
down.  King  Alfonso  might  return  to  take  up  the  reins  of 
power.  He  might  in  the  meanwhile  go  forth  on  royal 
embassy  to  Spanish  America  to  win  moral  and  financial 
support  for  the  Madrid  University  City  by  which  he  is 
known  to  set  such  store. 

This,  however,  is  in  hypothetical  vein.  The  paramount 
fact  is  that  King  Alfonso  is  not  prepared  to  accede  to  the 
demand  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  and  take  his  chance  on 
a  vote  of  confidence,  still  less  to  seek  safety  in  abdication. 
He  was  willing,  apparently,  to  go  through  the  solemn  farce 
of  convoking  a  Cortes  to  which  only  Carlists,  Integralists 
and  Traditionalists — i.e.,  the  three  sections  of  the  extreme 
right,  Catalan  Regionalists,  and  one  or  two  remnants  of  the 
old  “  rotating  ”  parties  will  be  sending  representatives. 
At  the  back  of  his  mind,  no  doubt,  is  a  knowledge  that  at 
least  for  a  little  while  longer  he  can  continue  to  rule  the 
country  through  the  Army  and  damn  the  consequences, 
meeting  the  threat  of  revolutionary  republicanism  with  open 
force.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  dis-affection  has  now 
spread  to  the  Army  and  is  likely  to  continue  spreading. 
More  significant  still  is  the  evidence  which  is  now  accumula¬ 
ting  that  the  ecclesiastical  elements  can  no  longer  be  relied 
upon  to  give  solid  support  to  the  Monarchy.  The  parallel 
of  the  situation  with  that  of  France  in  the  later  years  of 
Louis  XV  is  very  striking. 

What  then  can  be  said  for  the  course  which  King  Alfonso 
has  chosen  to  adopt  ?  His  critics  will,  of  course,  look  upon 
the  latest  development  as  proof  positive  of  the  charge  laid 
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to  his  door  by  Seftor  Ortega  y  Gasset,  the  spokesman  of 
educated  opinion,  that  the  King  continues  to  “  speculate 
on  the  national  failings,”  of  which  inability  to  organise  an 
effective  opposition  is  perhaps  the  chief.  King  Alfonso,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  admitting  that  his  is  a  gambler’s 
throw  may  contend  that  only  by  some  such  reckless, 
“  Quixotic  ”  exploit  can  he  possibly  hope  to  rally  the  faint¬ 
hearted  to  the  monarchist  cause.  He  may  also  argue — 
which  is  true  enough — ^that  a  great  deal  more  education  is 
necessary  before  the  Republic  of  their  dreams  can  be  a  going 
concern  in  such  an  individualist  country  as  Spain.  It  is 
probably  true  to  say  that  the  Spanish  people  in  the  mass 
is  still  monarchist  at  heart.  Three-quarters  of  the  public 
figures  who  are  now  the  King’s  chief  opponents  are  only 
what  we  may  call  “  circumstantial  ”  Republicans. 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Spanish  history  knows  that 
the  Monarchy  has  traditionally  assimilated  the  living  forces 
of  the  nation.  There  is  a  compulsion  to  unity  as  potent  as 
the  national  urge  to  disgregation.  Where  the  national 
organic  genius  is  that  of  a  Democracy,  presided  over  by  a 
Monarch,  an  attempt  to  introduce  parliamentary  machinery 
framed  on  the  English  model  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 
It  may  be  that  after  a  period  of  sustained  tension  in  which 
affairs  will  go  from  bad  to  worse.  King  and  nation  in  Spain 
will  yet  cry  quits,  each  admiring  the  stubborn  purpose  of 
the  other  ;  and  then,  acting  in  concert,  they  may  evolve  the 
appropriate  political  institutions  for  which  Democracy  in 
every  country  has  hitherto  sought  in  vain. 
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IF  FOCH  HAD  NOT  CHANGED  HIS  MIND 

By  Captain  Liddell  Hart. 

A  DISMAL  sort  of  rain  was  falling  from  a  grey 
September  sky  that  lugubriously  foretold  the 
approach  of  autumn.  The  scene  was  in  keeping 
with  the  sky,  an  unkempt  landscape  ploughed  not  by  the 
shallow  symmetrical  furrows  that  welcome  the  fruitful 
seed,  but  by  furrows  of  a  cavernous,  grave-like  depth.  It 
had  the  peculiarly  drab  desolation  which  is  felt  where  no 
man  moves  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Only  the  dark 
huddled  masses  of  the  woods  gave  relief  to  the  eye,  and 
even  they,  to  a  closer  view,  were  marred  by  many  stark, 
riven  tree  trunks.  Moisture  dripping  from  all  the  sodden 
forms  of  nature  intensified  a  gloom  that  outwardly  became 
complete  as  the  grey  sky  darkened  into  night.  It  matched 
the  gloomy  mood  of  the  men  who  inhabited  the  furrows  on 
the  northward  side,  men  who  whispered  together  in 
guttural  tones,  and  suffered  the  depressing  conviction  that 
they  were  in  the  minority.  Their  anxious  thought  was 
whether  they  would  get  away  from  the  scene  before  death 
overtook  them.  On  previous  nights  the  guns  that  were 
their  means  of  protection  had  been  dwindling  through 
removal  to  the  rear.  Now  they  were  waiting  for  darkness 
and  the  word  to  begin  the  first  stage  of  withdrawal  from 
a  salient  that  seemed,  to  danger-quickened  imaginations,  to 
have  the  unpleasant  outline  of  a  sack. 

Far  otherwise  was  the  atmosphere  in  the  opposite  set  of 
furrows,  that  trench  system  which  encircled  the  salient  in 
a  threatening  embrace.  There,  the  promise  of  spring  was 
in  the  air — ^whatever  nature  might  suggest.  The  dawn 
would  herald  the  spring  tide  of  the  First  American  Army. 
For  months  it  had  been  a  dream  of  postponed  fulfilment. 
They  had  been  months  of  fertilisation  beneath  the  surface, 
but  also  of  sudden  hostile  frosts,  and  even  of  subterranean 
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intrigue.  the  collapse  of  Russia,  undermined  by 

revolution,  had  enabled  Germany  to  mass  forces  for  a 
gigantic  onslaught  in  the  West,  their  own  danger  of  collapse 
had  led  French  and  British  to  clamour  for  American  re¬ 
inforcements.  And  when  Pershing  resisted,  they  had  gone 
behind  his  back,  in  efforts  to  obtain  his  over-ruling  by  the 
President.  Meantime,  he  steadfastly,  if  to  overstrained 
allies  it  seemed  callously,  pursued  his  aim  of  producing  an 
independent  American  Army. 

Now  it  was  produced.  As  darkness  fell,  the  roads 
leading  up  to  the  front  were  filled  with  an  unseen  multitude. 
These  streams  of  embattled  manhood  crept  on,  while 
behind  them  the  ear  could  detect  the  rumbling  of  transport, 
the  clanking  of  tanks.  Orders  for  silence  might  still  the 
voices  in  the  dark  columns  of  infantry,  but  the  machines 
behind  seemed  all  too  audible  to  keyed-up  listeners.  And 
all  the  more  audible  because  forward,  where  the  inter¬ 
minable  mounds  of  upheaved  earth  showed  the  dim  trace 
of  the  opposing  trenches,  there  was  an  eerie  hush,  the  tense 
calm  that  precedes  a  storm.  Ever  and  anon  Verey  lights 
would  curvingly  rise  and  spread  their  white  circle  of 
radiance.  Otherwise  there  was  merely  the  occasional 
ping  of  a  bullet,  the  crump  of  a  remote  shell. 

But  back  behind  the  trenches  where  guns  were  clustered 
so  dense  that  they  seemed  almost  wheel  to  wheel,  a  many- 
linked  chain  of  artillery  officers  stood  watch  in  hand  and 
whistle  to  lips.  Midnight  had  come  and  gone,  ushering  in 
a  new-born  day,  the  day  of  September  12th,  1918. 

The  watch-hands  reach  one.  The  earth  is  smitten  with 
concussion,  the  darkness  rent  by  flame.  Almost  three 
thousand  guns  have  opened  fire — ^and  keep  on  firing. 
Mainly  French,  they  are  paving  the  way  for  the  American 
infantry.  The  trenches  opposite  are  being  pounded  into 
pulp.  Can  anyone  still  live  there  ?  Even  the  troops 
who  wait  the  moment  to  assault,  and  know  that  the 
defenders’  destruction  means  their  salvation,  murmur 
“  Poor  devils.”  But  in  large  part  their  sympathy  is  wasted. 
So  are  the  shells. 

Minutes  lengthen  into  hours.  The  thunder  of  Mars — 
mechanised,  goes  on  unceasingly.  While  the  lighter  guns 
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are  smashing  the  trenches  and  wire,  their  big  brothers  are 
spraying  high  explosive  over  the  roads  and  rest-billets 
behind  the  German  front.  Super-heavy  naval  guns  on 
railroad  mountings  are  sending  huge  shells,  that  roar 
overhead  with  the  sound  of  an  express  train,  to  be  “  un¬ 
packed  ”  on  the  German  railroads  near  Metz.  A  day  later, 
when  reluctant  French  consent  had  been  conceded,  they 
were  “  delivered  ”  in  Metz  itself. 

At  last,  five  o’clock  comes.  The  leading  wave  of  infantry 
has  already  crept  out  into  the  dim  No  Man’s  Land,  and 
are  crouching  down  behind  the  curtain  of  bursting  shells. 
The  curtain  lifts,  though  only  to  come  down  a  little  farther 
on,  as  it  rolls  back  slowly  in  front  of  them.  The  infantry 
are  up,  and  are  sweeping  steadily  over  the  pulverised  enemy 
trenches.  Tanks  are  leading  them.  The  sun  comes  out 
— 2i  shining  augury.  Along  twelve  miles  of  front  on  the 
east  side  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  six  American  divisions 
are  attacking — driving  in  a  deep  wedge.  Three  belong  to 
Dickman’s  corps,  the  others  to  Liggett ’s  corps,  which 
is  nearest  the  hinge  of  the  salient.  Three  French 
divisions  are  putting  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  nose  of  the 
salient,  to  keep  the  defenders  busy  until  the  Americans  have 
cut  off  their  retreat. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  salient  there  is  as  yet  no  move¬ 
ment.  Only  the  noise  of  the  guns.  For  weeks  the 
Germans  had  been  meditating  and  preparing  to  forestall 
the  attack  by  a  withdrawal.  They  had  actually  begun  it 
the  night  before  the  attack,  a  fact  which  has  led  to 
the  satirical  description  of  St.  Mihiel  as  “  the  sector  where 
the  Americans  relieved  the  Germans.” 

Unlike  the  bigger  strategic  retreat  to  the  Hindenburg 
Line  in  1917,  which  dislocated  the  whole  Allied  plan  of 
attack  for  the  year,  this  St.  Mihiel  withdrawal  worked  out 
to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  planned  it.  Although 
the  German  command  were  as  well  aware  of  the  impending 
blow  as  most  of  the  caf6-loungers  of  France,  and  were  not 
deceived  by  the  American  pretence  of  staging  a  battle  in 
Alsace,  they  hesitated  too  long  over  their  decision  and  made 
their  preparations  too  leisurely.  Thus  they  were  caught 
in  the  act  of  retirement  and  without  the  support  of  a  large 
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part  of  their  artillery.  And  if  much  of  the  Allied  bom¬ 
bardment  was  wasted  on  empty  trenches,  the  longer-range 
fire  trapped  some  of  the  retiring  columns  on  the  roads. 

A  good  hour  before  midday  Liggett ’s  divisions  were  on 
their  final  objective  for  the  day.  Soon  after  they  had 
reached  their  second  day’s  objective  !  Liggett,  getting  a 
message  by  pigeon,  had  wasted  no  time  in  speeding-up  the 
time-table.  The  dazed  and  thoroughly  disconcerted 
Germans  had  offered  little  resistance.  Liggett ’s  men  were 
now  close  to  the  base  of  the  salient,  and  to  the  last  German 
line,  the  Michel  Stellung,  uncompleted  and  far  less  strong 
than  the  ones  they  had  broken.  Dickman’s  corps,  nearer 
the  centre,  had  reached  its  first  day’s  objective  with 
almost  equal  ease. 

The  I  St  Division’s  task  was  to  turn  inward  across  the 
salient  and  meet  the  26th  Division,  coming  from  the  other 
side.  Thus  the  two  together  would  close  the  neck  of  the 
sack,  pulling  the  string  tight.  Unfortunately  Pershing’s 
orders  had  tied  them  too  tight  to  his  apron  strings.  When 
he  loosened  them,  the  fresh  orders  did  not  reach  the  troops 
until  after  nightfall.  The  26th  Division  was  quickest  off 
the  mark.  Groping  forward  in  the  darkness  one  regiment 
reached  Vigneulles,  the  midway  point,  before  dawn.  About 
8  a.m.  troops  of  the  ist  Division  arrived  and  met  them. 
Most  of  the  Germans  had  now  slipped  out  of  the  sack. 

But  the  Salient  had  been  wiped  out.  For  four  years  this 
wedge,  sixteen  miles  deep,  had  lain  embedded  in  the  flank 
of  France,  galling  her  in  body  and  mind.  It  had  inter¬ 
rupted  the  railways  from  Nancy  to  Paris  and  Verdun. 
During  the  epic  struggle  of  1916,  the  army  of  Verdun  had 
had  to  fight  half-choked  through  the  pressure  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  fang  on  their  windpipe.  And  now  the  fang  had 
been  removed. 

On  the  1 3th,  the  troops  of  the  other  corps  pushed  up  into 
line  with  Liggett ’s  facing  the  Michel  Stellung.  There  they 
stopped.  Ant-like  men  clad  in  field-grey  could  be  seen 
frantically  digging,  working  on  trenches  which  previously 
had  only  been  marked  out.  And  those  trenches  had  little 
barbed  wire  in  front  of  them,  very  diflferent  from  the  dense 
entanglements  that  had  covered  the  lines  already  pene- 
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trated.  As  early  as  noon  on  the  12th,  the  enemy  com¬ 
mander,  Fuchs,  had  ordered  the  complete  evacuation  of 
the  salient.  He  was  driven  to  this  emergency  decision  not 
only  because  it  was  essential  “  if  the  troops  in  the  St. 
Mihiel  sector  were  to  be  saved  from  capture,”  but  because 
the  American  2nd  Division  was  desperately  close  to  a  weak 
point  in  the  Mihiel  line  and  he  felt  “  there  was  danger  of 
a  break-through.”  Soon  he  had  a  fresh  nerve-spasm, 
because  the  danger  was  “  very  great  and  continually 
threatening  ”  at  the  point  where  his  men  had  given  way 
before  the  42nd  Division.  It  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be 
true  when  word  came  that  “  the  enemy  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed.”  Not  until  that  night  had  he  collected  enough 
troops  to  fill  that  hole  in  the  Michel  line.  But  there  were 
still  other  holes.  Next  day  American  patrols  walked  into 
some  of  them  and  had  an  unopposed  look  round  before 
coming  back.  Even  after  forty-eight  hours  of  frenzied 
labour  the  line  was  still  incomplete.  The  German  army 
group  commander.  Von  Gallwitz,  recorded  :  “  I  was  glad 
that  no  attack  took  place  on  the  14th  as  we  were  not  ready 
in  the  new  position.”  Why  didn’t  the  Americans  go  on  ? 

II 

It  is  exactly  a  fortnight  after  the  dawn  of  St.  Mihiel.  A 
grey  dawn.  In  the  dim  light  of  early  morning  nine 
American  divisions  were  advancing  to  the  assault,  with 
three  more  close  up.  But  there  is  not  one  which  shared  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  test ;  only  three  have  even  had  battle  experi¬ 
ence.  And  the  greenest  of  all  are  those  in  the  centre  who 
are  pitted  against  the  grim  ridge  of  Montfaucon,  which 
dominates  the  corridor  between  the  Meuse  River  and  the 
Argonne  Forest  up  which  the  Americans  were  trying  to 
push.  For  the  scene  has  shifted.  The  second  act  of  the 
American  offensive  is  being  staged  west  of  Verdun,  on 
the  spot  where  the  German  Crown  Prince  vainly  sought 
two  years  earlier  to  break  through  the  French  front. 

Will  those  who  now  attack  in  the  reverse  direction  fare 
any  better  ?  They  have  no  inviting  salient  to  pinch  off 
as  at  St.  Mihiel.  It  is  an  uncompromising  frontal  attack, 
with  a  river  on  one  flank  and  a  rugged  forest  on  the  other. 
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Aptly  named  is  the  Moimt  of  the  Falcon.  Sharp  are  its 
beak  and  claws.  Before  the  attackers  can  even  reach  it 
they  have  to  cross  rough  ground  where  well-hidden  machine- 
guns  give  them  a  rough  passage.  Rougher  still  is  the 
handling  suffered  by  those  who  attempt  to  gain  its  for¬ 
bidding  crest. 

If  Montfaucon  was  yielded  next  morning,  September 
27th,  its  resistance  had  fulfilled  the  German  purpose.  It 
had  broken  the  initial  impetus  of  the  Americans*  offensive, 
had  thrown  out  of  gear  their  military  machine.  With  only 
five  under-sized  divisions,  the  Germans  had  skilfully  made 
the  best  use  of  their  slender  resources,  so  as  to  draw  the 
sting  of  the  attack.  They  had  adopted  an  elastic  defence 
with  the  real  resistance  placed  some  miles  in  the  rear  out  of 
reach  of  the  enemy  bombardment.  The  Americans  ran 
into  this  intact  and  cunningly  woven  belt  of  fire  when  their 
initial  spurt  was  exhausted,  their  formation  disordered, 
and  most  of  their  artillery  left  behind.  Thus  they  were 
brought  to  a  halt  several  miles  short  of  the  Kriemhilde 
Stellung,  a  continuation  of  the  great  Hindenburg  Hne, 
which  barred  the  path  to  the  lateral  railroad  from  Metz 
through  Sedan  that  it  was  their  object  to  cut. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  the  renewed  attacks  made 
small  progress  and  only  made  that  under  increasing  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  enemy  had  gained  time  to  bring  fresh 
divisions  to  strengthen  the  barricade.  And  many  of  the 
attacks  were  merely  examples  of  vain  gallantry,  revealing 
the  costly  folly  of  trying  to  overcome  a  “  mowing  machine- 
gun  ’*  defence  by  sheer  weight  of  human  bodies  without 
the  aid  of  surprise  or  adequate  fire  support. 

The  all  too  obvious  failure  to  fulfil  the  original  aim 
provoked  widespread  reactions  behind  the  front. 
Clemenceau  visited  the  Allied  Commander-in-Chief,  Foch, 
and  bitterly  remarked  :  “  Those  Americans  will  lose  us 
our  chance  of  a  big  victory  before  winter.  They  are  all 
tangled  up  with  themselves.  You  have  tried  to  make 
Pershing  see  [the  wisdom  of  putting  the  Americans  under 
French  command].  Now  let's  put  it  up  to  President 
Wilson.”  Enemy  propaganda  seized  its  opportimity  and 
made  play  with  such  insinuations  as  “  Americans  driven 
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to  slaughter/’  Among  the  troops  there  was  a  prevalent 
soreness  ;  even  bitterness.  If  it  did  not  quench  their 
determination,  it  caused  a  natural  disillusionment,  for 
comparison  with  the  St.  Mihiel  “  show  ”  was  obvious  and 
odious.  The  feeling  was  typified  in  the  story  that  a  dough¬ 
boy  was  heard  saying  :  “  Pershing  says  he’ll  go  through 
if  it  costs  a  hundred  thousand  men.”  Silence  for  a 
moment.  Then  another  voice,  sarcastically  :  “  Ain’t  he  a 
.  damned  generous  guy  !  ” 

He  did  go  through  in  the  end.  Yet  another  renewed 
general  attack  on  October  14th  failed  to  break  through, 
although  it  gained  a  hard-earned  footing  on  the  Kriem- 
hilde  heights.  Even  the  higher  conunand  realised  that 
the  effort  was  spent,  and  wisely  called  a  halt.  It  was  a 
lengthy  halt.  Liggett,  who  now  took  over  direct  charge, 
saw  that  it  was  better  to  rest  and  reorganise  his  forces 
for  a  sure  bound  as  soon  as  possible,  than  to  throw  away 
lives  in  attempting  the  impossible.  He  spent  a  fortnight 
in  replenishing  his  supplies,  improving  his  communica¬ 
tions,  and  generally  overhauling  his  machine.  When  he 
let  in  the  clutch  on  November  ist  it  bounded  forward, 
crashed  through  the  Germans’  newly-improvised  lines, 
and  ran  on  with  little  check  until  it  reached  the  Sedan 
railroad  on  November  7th. 

But  it  had  taken  forty-three  days  in  all  to  get  there. 
And  in  the  meantime  the  German  armies,  if  badly  bruised, 
had  been  able  to  withdraw  safely  before  the  railroad  was 
interrupted.  For  four  years  this  railroad  had  been  their 
lifeline.  On  it  they  had  depended  for  the  nourishment 
of  their  armies  in  the  gigantic  salient  which  their  front  in 
France  formed.  But  when  it  was  cut  it  had  ceased  to  be 
their  lifeline. 

The  Americans  were  thirty  miles  from  the  railroad  when 
they  started  on  September  26th.  The  distance  was  much 
farther  than  they  would  have  had  to  go  from  the  St.  Mihiel 
sector  to  the  railroad,  if  still  much  less  than  the  British,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  great  salient,  would  have  to  go  to  reach 
the  Western  end  of  this  railroad.  Thus  the  American 
thrust  was  potentially  the  more  dangerous  to  the  German 
armies. 
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But  those  thirty  miles  were  across  a  country  strewn  with 
ridges,  ravines  and  woods — ^not  to  mention  trenches, 
wire,  and  Germans.  Terrible  country  for  movement. 
And  made  worse  by  the  autumn  rains  that  turned  the  sparse 
roads  and  tracks  into  ribbon-like  quagmires.  Through 
the  mud  and  over  the  rugged  hills  had  to  travel  the  food 
and  ammunition  for  over  half-a-million  men.  Little 
wonder  that  traffic  jams  often  blocked  the  essential 
flow  of  supplies  and  reserves,  and  prevented  guns  getting 
forward  to  support  the  infantry.  Traffic  control  was 
more  often  at  fault  than  troop  control.  Hastily  raised 
boards  bore  the  painted  appeal :  “  Play  the  game,  boys  ! 
Obey  the  M.P. !  ”  Inexperience  played  the  same  part  as 
it  had  with  us  at  Loos  in  our  first  big  offensive. 

For  inexperience,  toll  will  always  be  paid.  But  here  the 
toll  was  greater  because  a  new  army  had  come  to  a  region 
where  nature  did  her  worst  to  handicap  inexperience,  and 
placed  the  stiffest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  movement.  How 
different  to  the  Plain  of  the  Woevre  beyond  St.  Mihiel  was 
this  rough  and  hilly  country  of  the  Meuse-Argonne  !  It 
was  a  bad  course  over  which  to  run  a  race  against  time. 
Why  did  the  Americans  go  there  ? 

HI 

Because  Haig  wished  it  as  keenly  as  Pershing  disliked  it. 
Haig  gained  his  way  and  Pershing,  the  stubborn,  for  once 
gave  way.  Here  is  the  inner  story  of  America’s  first  and 
last  great  battle.  Its  site,  and  its  fate,  were  decided  by  a 
personal  tug  of  war  beween  Haig  and  Pershing.  And 
Foch  was  the  rope. 

For  if  it  was  Haig’s  wish,  it  was  not  his  responsibility. 
He,  rightly,  was  concerned  with  and  for  his  own  army. 
He  urged  that  the  American  army  should  seek  battle  in  the 
Meuse-Argonne  because  he  thought,  wrongly,  that  it  would 
help  his  own  army’s  attack.  Foch,  who  acted  as  Conciliator- 
in-Chief  rather  than  Commander-in-Chief,  induced 
Pershing  to  change  his  own  plan  for  Haig’s.  And  Pershing 
yielded  against  his  better  judgment  as  the  price  of  a  con- 
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cession.  He  chose  the  obstacles  of  nature  for  his 
army  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  obstacles  of  man  to 
his  army — ^to  his  ambition  of  fighting  with  an  all-American 
army. 

The  St.  Mihiel  attack  had  fulfilled  a  dream  and  a  scheme 
which  had  been  bom  when  America  entered  the  war.  Yet 
not  a  fully-satisfying  fulfilment.  Pershing  and  his  staff 
had  come  to  Europe  in  June,  1917,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on 
St.  Mihiel  and  their  minds  on  Metz,  beyond  it.  The 
British,  they  knew,  must  fight  near  the  Channel  coast 
because  that  gave  them  the  shortest  line  of  supply  from 
their  home  base.  The  French  naturally  wanted  to  cover 
Paris  above  all. '  If  the  Americans  wanted  a  sector  of  their 
own  the  easterly  one  facing  Metz  was  the  natural  one.  It 
was  the  easiest  of  access  from  their  own  base  ports  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  and  clashed  least  with  their  Allies’  lines  of 
supply.  But  to  an  ambitious  strategist  there  was  a  greater 
incentive.  This  sector  was  obviously  the  Germans’  most 
sensitive  point.  A  thrust  here  need  only  penetrate  a  short 
distance  before  it  would  imperil  the  Germans’  whole 
position  in  France.  For  it  would  cut  the  great  lateral 
railroad  at  the  end  nearest  Germany,  and  would  “  turn  ” 
the  fiank  of  all  the  successive  trench  lines  to  which  the 
Germans  could  retire  short  of  their  own  frontier.  Further, 
such  a  thrust  as  Pershing  dreamt  of  would  release  the 
Briey  iron  mines  and  menace  the  Saar  basin — on  which 
the  German  armies  largely  depended  for  their  munitions. 
Military  effort  has  an  economic  basis,  for  armies  cannot 
fight  without  munitions. 

A  year  passed  before  the  American  Army  was  ready  to 
fulfil  the  dream.  In  July,  1918,  American  divisions  under 
French  higher  command  played  a  valuable  part  in  repulsing 
Ludendorff’s  last  bid  for  victory  on  the  Marne.  Then, 
as  the  German  tide  began,  unmistakably,  to  ebb,  Foch 
called  a  conference  of  the  allied  commanders  to  discuss 
their  future  action. 

In  July  they  meet  at  Bombon.  The  place  is  aptly  named, 
for  the  prize  they  seek  is  a  very  modest  one.  Foch  does 
not  choose  to  look  far  ahead.  Hard  knocks  have  damped 
even  his  ebullient  assurance.  He  merely  suggests  a  series 
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of  local  attacks  to  free  the  allies*  lateral  railroads.  Next 
year,  when  the  full  tide  of  America’s  armed  strength  has 
arrived,  he  will  aim  at  the  German  lateral  railroad. 

The  first  of  the  “  freeing  ’*  attacks  is  delivered  by  Haig 
on  August  8th  in  front  of  Amiens.  It  takes  the  Germans 
by  surprise  and  causes  an  astonishing  if  temporary  collapse 
of  their  defence.  Ludendorff  later  will  speak  of  it  as  “  the 
black  day  of  the  German  army  in  the  history  of  the  war.” 
For  the  allies  it  reveals  a  horizon  brighter  than  they  had 
imagined.  Its  dramatic  evidence  of  the  moral  rot  that  has 
set  in  among  the  German  troops  changes  the  whole  picture. 
Haig  declares  that  “  we  ought  to  hit  the  Boche  as  hard  as 
we  can,  then  try  and  get  peace  this  autumn.” 

The  Americans,  also,  go  beyond  Foch’s  modest  sugges¬ 
tion.  To  them  has  been  allotted  the  task  of  pinching  off 
the  St.  Mihiel  wedge,  and  thereby  freeing  the  lateral 
railroad  in  Lorraine.  Foch  thinks  of  it  as  a  necessary 
security  for  next  year’s  plans  and  a  safe  try-out  for  a  raw 
army.  Pershing  looks  further.  On  August  nth,  the 
newly-formed  staff  of  the  First  American  Army  moves  to 
the  St.  Mihiel  area  and  there  frames  a  plan  to  pinch  off  the 
salient.  But  it  is  a  telescopic  plan  and  can  be  extended  to 
break  through  the  baseline  and  sweep  on  towards  the  Metz 
railroad — if  the  going  seems  good.  They  plan  to  use 
fifteen  American  divisions — each  double  the  size  of  a 
British  or  French  division — and  four  French  divisions. 
Pershing  approves.  So  does  Foch,  who  becomes  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  that  he  adds  another  six  French  divisions  in  order 
to  widen  the  front  of  attack.  He  wants  “  to  strike  the 
heaviest  blow  possible  and  secure  the  maximum  results.” 
Everything  in  the  garden  is  blooming. 

But  on  August  30th  a  shadow  falls  athwart  it.  Foch 
comes  to  the  American  headquarters  at  Ligny  with  an 
entirely  different  plan.  “  Everyone  is  to  attack  (Belgians, 
British,  French  and  Americans)  as  soon  as  they  can,  as 
strong  as  they  can,  for  as  long  as  they  can.”  But  the 
Americans  are  not  to  attack  where  they  want  to. 

Haig  has  caused  Foch  to  change  his  mind.  He  has 
convinced  Foch  that  the  Germans  are  staggering,  and 
although  Foch  does  not  yet  share  the  belief  that  they  will 
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fall  this  autumn,  he  is  willing  to  try  the  effect  of  a  heavy 
push — all  together. 

Haig,  for  his  part,  is  willing  to  stake  his  judgment  and  his 
reputation  by  assaulting  the  ill-famed  Hindenburg  Line — 
the  strongest  fortified  defences  on  the  whole  German  front. 
But,  to  reduce  the  risk  and  increase  the  profit,  he  urges 
Foch  to  alter  the  main  American  attack  so  as  to  converge 
towards  his  own.  He  calculates  that  it  will  thus  have  a 
quicker  and  stronger  reaction  upon  the  German  armies 
facing  him,  and  by  loosening  their  grip  will  ease  his  task. 

Foch  feels  that  if  Haig  is  willing  to  disregard  the  cautious 
counsels  of  the  British  government,  he  deserves  any  con¬ 
cession  that  will  help  him.  Foch,  too,  conjures  up  a 
picture  of  gripping  the  German  armies  between  con¬ 
verging  pincers — British  on  one  side  and  American  on  the 
other.  Petain  is  quite  agreeable  to  the  new  plan  which 
promises  to  draw  the  German  reserves  to  either  flank  and 
leave  the  French  an  easier  path  in  the  centre. 

Thus,  Foch,  on  arrival  at  Ligny,  proposes  to  Pershing 
that  the  St.  Mihiel  plan  shall  be  modified  to  a  mere 
extraction  of  this  awkward  fang.  The  operation  is  to  be 
a  preliminary  to  the  main  American  attack,  which  he  now 
wants  driven  north-west  towards  Mezieres  and  Sedan 
instead  of  north-east  towards  Metz.  He  also  perhaps  sees 
more  subtle  advantages  in  this  new  plan.  It  will  give  him 
an  excuse  to  keep  the  Americans  in  French  leading-strings. 
So  he  proposes  that  while  Pershing’s  army  shall  operate 
over  the  easier  ground  west  of  the  Argonne,  a  mixed  French 
and  American  army  under  a  French  commander  shall 
attack  in  the  difficult  Meuse-Argonne  sector.  It  is  also 
Foch’s  idea  to  send  General  Degoutte  to  hold  Pershing’s 
hand  and  guide  his  tactical  decisions. 

The  change  of  plan  comes  as  a  shock  to  Pershing,  and 
the  other  proposals  as  an  affront.  The  discussion  grows 
lively  and  the  atmosphere  heated.  “  If  we  must  change  our 
St.  Mihiel  plans,”  declares  Pershing  ”  and  fight  this  new 
battle  in  the  Meuse-Argonne,  we  will  do  it  under  American 
command.”  Foch  replies  :  ”  This  is  an  emergency,”  and 
hints  that  he  will  app^  to  President  Wilson.  The  threat 
has  as  little  effect  on  Pershing  as  when  previously  em- 
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ployed.  Foch  implies  that  Pershing  is  trying  to  shirk  his 
share  of  the  battle,  and  Pershing  retorts  that  he  is  fully 
ready  to  fight  “  as  an  American  army.”  Foch  ironically 
remarks  that  even  for  St.  Mihiel  Pershing  cannot  raise  an 
all-American  army  without  depending  on  his  allies  for 
guns,  tanks,  and  aircraft.  Pershing  rejoins  that  it  was  by  the 
Allies’  request  that  America  had  shipped  only  infantry 
during  the  spring  crisis. 

Foch  wisely  drops  the  argument  and  leaves  Pershing  to 
”  chew  the  cud.”  Next  day,  after  reflection,  Pershing 
writes  to  Foch.  In  hi?  letter  he  does  not  hide  his  dislike 
of  limiting  the  St.  Mihiel  attack.  ”  However,  it  is  your 
province  to  decide  as  to  the  strategy  of  operations,  and  I 
abide  by  your  decision.”  But  on  the  other  question  he  is 
unshakeable.  “  I  can  no  longer  agree  to  any  plan  which 
involves  the  dispersion  of  our  units.”  ”  Briefly,  our 
officers  and  soldiers  alike  are,  after  one  experience,  no 
longer  willing  to  be  incorporated  in  other  armies.”  ”  If 
you  decide  to  utilise  the  American  forces  in  attacking  in  the 
direction  of  Mezi^res  I  accept  that  decision,  even  though 
it  complicates  my  supply  system  and  the  care  of  my  sick  and 
wounded,  but  I  do  insist  that  the  American  army  be 
employed  as  a  whole  .  .  .” 

The  letter  was  carried  to  Foch’s  headquarters  at  Bombon, 
where  it  became  a  bombshell.  Foch  realised  that  it  was  a 
new  declaration  of  independence,  and  that  American  co¬ 
operation  in  his  combined  general  offensive  could  only  be 
obtained  at  the  price  of  a  big  concession.  But  Pershing’s 
actually  cost  America  more. 

Two  days  later  Foch  and  Pershing  met  anew,  with  Petain 
also  present,  for  a  crucial  conference.  Its  outcome  was 
that  Pershing  gave  up  his  own  plan  for  a  share  in  Foch’s 
and  Foch  conceded  Pershing’s  claim  to  American  unity — 
realising  that  without  the  Americans  his  right  pincer  would 
have  a  weak  and  worn  point.  But  he  left  Pershing  to 
choose  whether  he  would  operate  west  of  the  Argonne, 
where  the  ground  w'ould  be  easier,  or  east  of  it,  where  supply 
from  the  base  would  be  simpler.  And  Pershing  fatefully 
decided  :  ”  We’ll  fight  east  of  the  Argonne.” 

Thus,  although  he  had  given  up  his  own  plan  unwillingly, 
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the  ultimate  responsibility  for  taking  the  stiffer  of  the  two 
remaining  courses  was  Pershing’s.  And  another  decision 
made  it  more  difficult.  Foch  wanted  the  general  offensive 
of  the  allies — **  Tout  le  monde  k  la  bataille  !  ” — ^to  open  on 
September  20th,  and '  therefore  suggested  that  the  St. 
Mihiel  attack  should  be  dropped.  Pershing  and  his  staff 
were  unwilling,  and  argued  that  they  must  pinch  off  the 
St.  Mihiel  wedge  as  a  safeguard  to  their  Meuse- Argonne 
attack.  Again,  their  claim  was  conceded.  But  although 
it  seemed  a  secondary  point  it  had  a  primary  importance. 
For  it  meant  that  they  could  not  switch  divisions  from  one 
battlefield  to  the  other,  and  so  were  compelled  to  use  green 
divisions  for  the  second,  the  greater  and  harder  attack. 

Each  attack  interfered  with  the  other.  And  the  conse¬ 
quences  were  compound,  not  simple.  Because  of  the 
difficulty  of  switching  troops  from  St.  Mihiel  to  the  Meuse- 
Argonne,  the  force  for  the  St.  Mihiel  attack  was  cut  down 
by  half,  and  the  western  pincer  was  whittled  down  to  a 
single  division. 

We  have  already  seen  how  this  one-sided  weakness 
helped  the  Germans  to  slip  out  of  the  sack  at  St.  Mihiel. 
Moreover,  the  very  fact  that  the  attack  was  to  be  limited, 
and  to  go  no  further  than  the  baseline,  led  Pershing  to  keep 
his  troops  on  a  tighter  rein  and  so  delayed  their  arrival  on 
the  baseline.  Few  as  were  the  casualties  they  might  have 
been  fewer  still,  and  the  prisoners  more. 

But  the  greater  effect  of  this  undesired  restraint  was  to  be 
felt  in  the  Meuse- Argonne,  where  it  was  to  affect  the  course 
of  the  war  and  the  cost  of  America’s  share. 

IV 

What  would  have  happened  if  Foch  had  not  gone  back 
on  Pershing’s  plan,  if  the  St.  Mihiel  attack  had  gone 
through  ?  It  may  be  an  idle  speculation,  for  it  cannot 
restore  the  dead,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  those  who  survived 
— and,  not  less,  to  history. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  have  made  no  difference  to 
Haig.  Here  is  the  irony  of  the  change.  For  the  British 
attack  broke  through  the  Hindenburg  Line,  and  through 
its  strongest  section,  before  the  Meuse-Argonne  attack 
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had  drawn  off  any  German  divisions  from  Haig’s  front. 
Thus  the  result  justified  Haig’s  confidence  but  not  his 
precaution,  proving  that  his  troops  could  break  through 
without  indirect  help  to  ease  their  path. 

If  it  is  certain  that  the  Meuse-Argonne  attack  did  little  to 
help  the  British  break-through,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
continuation  of  the  St.  Mihiel  attack  would  have  helped 
greatly.  If  the  Americans  had  broken  through  the  Mihiel 
Line  the  menace  to  Metz  and  the  lateral  railroad  would 
have  been  so  close  and  so  far-reachingly  dangerous  that 
Ludendorff  could  not  have  ignored  it.  He  would  have  been 
forced  to  call  away  some  of  the  German  divisions  now 
facing  the  expected  British  attack  on  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
where  one-third  of  the  whole  German  strength  was  massed. 
Thereby  the  British  would  have  used  up  less  effort  in  the 
break-through,  and  would  have  been  able  to  follow  up 
quicker.  The  German  armies  would  have  had  less  time 
to  prepare  their  withdrawal,  which  might  have  become  a 
disorganised  retreat. 

But  if  the  American  attack  at  St.  Mihiel  had  been  pursued 
to  the  full,  as  Pershing  desired,  could  it  have  penetrated  so 
fast  and  so  far  as  to  have  decisive  results  ?  Would  the 
German  resistance  have  collapsed  ?  Pershing  certainly 
thought  that  “  an  immediate  continuation  of  the  advance 
would  have  carried  us  well  beyond  ”  the  Mihiel  Line  “  and 
possibly  into  Metz.”  Dickman  was  still  more  emphatic : 
“  The  failure  to  push  north  from  St.  Mihiel  with  our  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  of  numbers  will  always  be  regarded 
by  me  as  a  strategical  blunder  for  which  Marshal  Foch  and 
his  staff  are  responsible.  It  is  a  glaring  example  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  policy  of  limited  objectives.”  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  Liggett — a  shrewd,  cool  reasoner — 
considers  that  “  the  possibility  .  .  .  existed  only  on  the 
supposition  that  our  army  was  a  well-oiled,  fully  co¬ 
ordinated  machine  which  it  was  not  as  yet.”  Von  Gall- 
witz,  also,  is  dubious,  although  he  admits  that  a  quicker 
following  up  would  have  caused  him  more  loss. 

Yet  there  is  one  factor  of  which  criticism  has  taken  no 
account ;  a  factor  which  endowed  Pershing’s  original  plan 
with  a  special  advantage.  Almost  every  attempted  break- 
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through  in  the  war  had  been  based  on  the  idea  of  a  single 
penetration.  When  two  thrusts  had  been  tried  they  were 
too  far  apart  to  cause  any  prompt  sagging  and  collapse  of 
the  sector  between.  But  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  was  ideal 
for  tr5dng  the  yet  untried  method  of  dual  penetration — ^a 
method  which  fulfilled  Sherman’s  famous  maxim  of 
putting  your  opponent  on  “  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.” 

If  two  powerful  blows  had  smashed  the  flanks  and  faces 
of  the  salient,  the  defenders  in  the  centre  would  have 
dissolved  into  chaos — ^and  been  “  caged.”  Through  this 
collapsed  centre  a  fresh  force  might  then  have  driven, 
with  a  clear  path  between  the  protecting  wings.  In 
Pershing’s  original  plan  he  could  have  provided  this  force. 
The  American  eagle  could  then  have  used  both  its  wings 
and  its  beak.  As  it  was,  both  wings  were  held  back,  one 
wing  was  clipped,  and  so  was  the  beak.  Foch  had  clipped 
them,  his  arm  jogged  by  Haig. 

It  will  always  be  a  question  how  far  the  Americans  could 
have  advanced  beyond  the  breach.  Here  the  main  factor 
would  not  have  been  defences  or  defenders,  but  supplies. 
The  road  blocks  and  transport  difficulty  actually  experienced 
in  the  limited  advance  do  not  encourage  an  optimistic 
answer.  And  the  last  weeks  of  the  war  were  to  show  that 
the  more  experienced  armies  could  not  solve  the  problem 
of  maintaining  supplies  during  a  sustained  advance,  even 
though  almost  unopposed.  Thus  the  American  advance 
might  have  come  to  a  halt  before  it  reached  the  \ital  rail 
artery,  and  might  not  have  reached  it  quick  enough  to 
cause  a  sudden  collapse. 

But  an  advance  from  St.  Mihiel  would  have  profited  the 
Americans  more,  and  cost  them  less,  than  the  advance  in 
the  Meuse- Argonne.  This  is  almost  certain.  Who  should 
know  better  than  Von  Gallwitz  ?  He  has  declared  that 
“  A  successful  attack  launched  against  the  Mihiel  position 
would  have  been  more  important  than  the  successes  gained 
along  the  Meuse  and  in  the  Argonne.”  Further  “  An 
American  advance  to  Ix)nguyon  [the  rail  junction)  would 
have  been  a  blow  which  we  could  not  have  borne.”  The 
war  that  ended  on  November  nth  might  thus  have  ended 
earlier— if  Foch  had  not  changed  his  mind. 


THE  PRESS  AND  PARLIAMENT 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Winterton,  P.C.,  M.P. 

The  struggle,  sometimes  carried  on  boldly  in  the 
open,  at  other  times  in  secret  behind  the  scenes, 
between  Parliament  and  politicians  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Press  on  the  other,  has  been  going  on  for 
centuries.  Indeed,  its  birth  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  first  broadsheets. 

It  has  always  been  a  contest  for  power  and  influence, 
the  desire  to  guide  or  control  one’s  fellow-men  and  women 
being  the  strongest  of  human  motives,  at  least  to  some 
people.  Cant  phrases  such  as  “  the  freedom  of  the  Press,” 
”  our  glorious  liberty,”  or  “  the  will  of  the  people  ”  have 
sometimes  obscured,  but  never  altered  the  main  purpose. 

Naturally  enough,  this  ancient  fight  has  never  been  an 
unequal  contest  or  it  would  long  ago  have  ended  as  some 
people  at  the  time,  optimistically,  thought  that  it  had  when 
the  Press  was  legally  permitted  to  report  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  The  fortunes  of  each  side  have  fluctuated 
and  the  finish  seems  to-day,  despite  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever. 

It  is  a  fascinating  subject  for  every  student  of  public 
affairs,  and  indeed  for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  their  country.  Moreover,  though  everyone  can 
see  the  outward  form  of  the  struggle  to-day,  and  the 
modem  weapons  used,  the  inward  motives  and  methods 
are  not  always  fully  grasped  by  the  public.  This  is  natural 
enough  since  the  contestants  have  reasons  for  reticence  in 
expounding  them. 

If  that  portion  of  the  popular  Press  which,  since  the  war, 
has  done  its  best,  both  overtly  and  covertly,  to  lower  the 
prestige  and  belittle  the  actions  of  Parliament,  were  to 
disclose  its  real  motives,  it  might  suffer  unpopularity. 
No  one  really  wishes  the  Press  to  control  our  destinies. 
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however  much  some  may  deplore  the  incompetence  of 
Parliament  in  doing  so.  Since  “  dog  does  not  eat  dog  ” 
the  rest  of  the  Press  is  disinclined  to  unmask  the  batteries 
of  its  powerful  contemporaries.  As  for  the  politicians, 
they  have  a  not  ungrounded  fear  of  attacking  the  Press, 
which  is  considered  to  have  such  a  powerful  influence  in 
marring  or  making  the  careers  of  those  in  public  life. 

At  times,  of  course,  on  this  ancient  battle  front,  there  is 
fighting  in  the  open  for  all  the  world  to  see.  This  happened 
during  the  days  of  the  Coalition  Government,  when  a  very 
prominent  “  Press  lord  ”  attacked  an  equally  prominent 
statesman  with  great  ferocity,  and  the  latter  counter¬ 
attacked  with  even  greater  ferocity,  attributing  indeed  by  a 
certain  gesture  during  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
mental  instability  to  his  opponent.  The  reporters,  for  the 
most  part,  wisely  ignored  this  little  piece  of  by-play. 
Again  in  recent  months  we  have  seen,  without  concealment, 
the  fierce  struggle  between  the  leader  of  a  party  aided  by 
his  supporters,  and  the  controllers  of  two  great  Press 
combinations. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  combatants  remain  in 
covered  and  indeed  camouflaged  trenches,  in  which  intense 
sapping  and  mining  go  on  day  and  night.  Judging  by 
outward  appearances,  there  might  be  peace.  Prominent 
statesmen  and  equally  prominent  newspaper  men  meet  at 
public  banquets  and  extol  each  other’s  virtues  ;  the  burden 
of  their  speeches  is  always  that  the  two  professions  are 
complementary  to  each  other  and  cannot  do  without  each 
other.  That  is  true  in  a  sense,  but  has  never  and  will  never 
prevent  their  rivalry.  They  are  competing  for  the  public 
favour  as  surely  as  do  the  cinema  and  the  stage.  These 
two  institutions  are  complementary  in  the  sense  that  you 
must  instil  in  the  individual  a  desire  to  see  dramatic 
presentation  in  some  form  before  he  or  she  will  pay  money 
to  enter  a  theatre  or  a  cinema.  It  is  only  when  this  is  done 
that  the  fight  begins  to  get  him  or  her  to  accept  the  rival 
merits  of  stage  or  screen. 

In  the  same  way,  the  politicians  and  the  Press  must  first 
get  members  of  the  public  to  take  some  interest  in  national 
and  international  affairs  before  they  can  induce  them  to 
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decide  whether  they  will  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  a 
party  leader  or  the  owner  of  a  newspaper  amalgamation. 
Since  the  public,  as  a  whole,  is  notoriously  averse  to  interest¬ 
ing  itself,  save  in  some  stupendous  crisis,  in  national  or 
international  affairs  (I  am  afraid  I  don’t  include  Test 
Matches,  Cup  Finals,  or  the  Derby  in  that  category)  the 
initial  work  of  the  rivals  is  not  easy,  and  they  may  well  be 
thankful  for  mutual  help  until  the  real  struggle  starts. 

In  the  present  article  I  shall  endeavour  to  port^’ay  some 
features  of  that  struggle  as  I  have  seen  it  develop  during 
the  26  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  show  that  I  am  not  wholly  biased  in  favour 
of  one  of  the  combatants,  I  would  mention  that  during 
those  26  years  I  have  been  a  paid  contributor  on  many 
occasions  to  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  Press,  as 
well  as  the  editor,  for  a  time,  of  a  periodical.  Further, 
I  have  a  number  of  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the 
newspaper  world. 

The  opposing  armies  are  better  organised  and 
munitioned  than  they  were  in  1905.  The  circulation  of 
the  popular  newspapers  of  those  days  was  much  less  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  Press  combines  were  fewer  and  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  controllers  of  those  combines  were 
not  known  to  the  public  as  well  as  they  are  now,  and  none 
of  them,  of  course,  had  held  ministerial  office,  as  later  some 
of  them  did  during  the  war.  Statesmen  and  politicians 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  had  the  advantage  of  a  faithful 
party  Press  with,  it  is  true,  a  lower  circulation,  but  a  greater 
prestige,  than  that  of  the  new  popular  Press.  Unlike  the 
latter,  these  party  newspapers  did  not  attack  individuals 
within  their  party  or  run  political  “  stunts  ”  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  owner.  A  party  and  its  leader  knew  that 
unless  they  did  something  incredibly  foolish  or  out¬ 
rageously  mischievous  they  could  count  on  the  firm  support 
of  their  Press  ;  equally  they  knew  whether  they  did  well 
or  badly  they  would  have  to  face  the  consistent  hostility 
of  the  Press  of  the  other  party.  Both  these  factors  had  a 
steadying  effect  on  policy  and  outlook.  To-day  a  political 
party  may  enjoy  the  ecstatic  approval  of  some  vast  Press 
organisation  one  week  and  have  to  be  prepared  for  its 
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ferocious  attacks  the  next.  The  helping  friend  of  to-day 
may  be  the  formidable  enemy  of  to-morrow ;  nor  can  it 
truthfully  be  said  that  these  sudden  changes  are  always 
due  to  sincere  differences  in  public  policy.  Questions  of 
personal  pique,  prejudice  and  ambition  are  often  very 
considerable  factors.  Prime  Ministers  and  Ministers  of  a 
party  in  office  have  to  reckon  not  merely  with  the  raw 
material  of  public  opinion,  but  that  opinion  as  it  may  be 
partly  manufactured  by  a  Press  controller.  That  con¬ 
troller  may  be,  in  theory,  an  opponent  of  their  party,  but, 
in  fact,  a  far  greater  opponent  on  grounds  other  than  those 
of  purely  public  policy  of  one  or  other  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  party  whose  principles  he  professes  to  support. 
In  his  anxiety  to  injure  the  latter,  he  may  refrain  from 
attacking  or  exposing  the  policy  of  the  party  to  which  he  is 
opposed.  This  means  not  only  a  growing  element  of 
uncertainty  and  instability  in  public  life,  but  opens  the 
way  for  intrigue  and  log-rolling.  How  far  it  has  really 
weakened  Governments  and  parties  will  be  discussed  later. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  other  side.  Political  parties, 
making  all  allowance  for  the  decline  of  the  Liberal  Party 
(which  is  clearly  due  to  causes  other  than  that  of  organisa¬ 
tion),  have  a  better  and  more  cohesive  organisation  than 
they  possessed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

That  of  the  Socialist  Party  speaks  for  itself.  Hardly  a 
works,  a  mill,  or  a  street  comer  in  the  coimtry  is  without 
its  emissaries,  ready  and  eager  to  expound  its  policy  and 
projects.  Through  the  Trades  Unions  and  the  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Societies  it  possesses  a  solid  block  of  supporters 
which  Press  opposition  and  popular  disapproval  alike 
cannot  break,  though  they  may  shake  it,  as  they  did  in 
1924.  But  in  that  instance  the  swing  of  the  pendulum, 
always  a  constant  factor  in  British  politics,  contributed 
largely  to  the  result. 

Despite  statements  to  the  contrary,  the  Conservative 
organisation  also  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  has  in  almost  every  constitituency 
to-day  what  were  extreme  rarities  in  1905 — speakers* 
classes,  study  circles,  debating  groups  and  the  like. 
The  literature  which  the  Central  Office  and  divisional 
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headquarters  issue  is  more  extensive,  more  practical,  and 
more  informative.  Its  paid  agents  are  of  a  better  stamp 
and  better  educated.  Such  institutions  as  the  Bonar  Law 
College  were  unknown  before  the  war. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  actual  subscribing  members 
in  the  constituencies  as  a  whole  seems  at  least  to  have 
kept  pace  with  that  of  the  electorate.  In  some  the  total 
in  the  men,  women,  and  junior  organisation  branches 
rims  into  five  figures,  a  respectable  proportion  of  the  whole 
electorate  in  such  constituencies.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  on  an  average  each  of  these  enrolled  members 
influences  one  or  two  other  persons  in  favour  of  his  or  her 
political  views  ;  each  individual  member  is  also  naturally 
influenced  by  the  local  Conservative  candidate  or  member 
of  Parliament,  and  they  in  their  turn  by  the  leader  of 
the  party.  To  use  military  terms,  there  is  thus  at  all  times  a 
loyal  and  disciplined  cadre  capable,  during  elections,  of 
being  expanded  into  a  corps ;  the  previous  training  of 
the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  makes  deploy¬ 
ment  by  the  candidate  for  either  attack  or  defence  much 
more  easy  than  if  there  were  only  a  makeshift  force. 

Press  enemies  of  politicians  recognise  the  strength  of 
these  party  machines  and  pay  them  the  compliment  of 
questioning  their  morality  and  ridiculing  their  methods. 
I  doubt  if  they  are  justified.  Persons  of  the  same  political 
views  and  principles  are  perfectly  entitled  to  band  themselves 
together  in  order  to  propagate  those  views  and  obtain 
support  for  them.  They  are  justified  also  in  insisting  on  a 
certain  standard  of  loyalty  and  discipline,  since  otherwise 
their  disruption  would  be  probable  and  their  usefulness 
impaired.  Though  the  sources  of  political  funds  are 
sometimes  questionable,  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put 
when  they  have  been  obtained  are  legitimate  enough. 
Indeed,  no  other  country  that  I  know  has  as  clean  a  record 
as  ours  in  this  respect ;  a  study  of  American  or  French 
politics  shows  how  snow-white  and  virginal  our  political 
life  is  by  comparison.  Moreover,  newspapers  whose  incomes 
depend  largely  upon  incitements  to  betting  are  hardly 
in  a  position  to  act  as  judges  of  ethics  in  this  regard. 

Ridicule,  too,  of  the  machine  is  misplaced,  since  again 
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and  again  in  Press  attacks  on  a  political  party  it  is  the 
machine  which  has  diverted  or  blunted  those  attacks  and 
rendered  them  innocuous.  Hence  the  desperate  eagerness, 
in  a  recent  phase  of  the  struggle,  of  a  very  prominent 
newspaper  owner  to  prove  that  he  had  attracted  from  his 
enemy  many  important  supporters  in  the  constituency 
organisations.  In  point  of  fact,  the  numbers  were  infini¬ 
tesimal  and  their  influence  negligible. 

It  is  not  merely  purely  political  organisations  which 
have  improved  their  mechanism  since  the  war.  In  this 
country  there  have  always  been  an  amazing  number  and 
variety  of  associations  to  advocate  or  oppose  certain 
principles  or  alleged  principles  of  religion,  ethics,  art, 
sociology,  business  and  indeed  of  human  activity  generally. 

Dormant  and  little  noticed  normally,  they  leap  into 
activity  when  any  issue  which  affects  their  particular 
interests  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  before  Parliament.  Probably 
the  war  taught  them,  as  it  did  others,  the  power  of  personal 
propaganda  and  canvass.  At  any  rate,  to-day  these  associa¬ 
tions  overwhelm  members  and  candidates,  through  the 
post,  with  printed  requests  to  vote  in  a  certain  way  on  a 
specific  proposal.  These  postcards  or  forms  are  signed  by 
supporters  of  the  association  concerned  in  the  different 
constituencies ;  sometimes  over  i,ooo  will  reach  a 
member  from  his  division  in  two  or  three  days  ;  it  may  be 
hazarded  that  not  a  third  of  the  signatories  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  purport  or  meaning  of  the  proposal  upon  which 
they  presume  to  direct  their  member’s  vote.  They  have 
been  told  by  the  secretary  or  conunittee  of  the  association 
to  sign  and  dispatch  the  magic  form,  and  they  accept  his 
order  without  question,  sometimes,  indeed,  appending 
their  signature  to  statements  and  demands  which  are 
inaccurate  and  peremptory.  These  associations,  with  their 
perfected  machinery  of  pressure,  act  as  some  check  on  both 
the  combatant  forces  in  the  Press-politician  struggle.  They 
unquestionably  frighten  timid  M.P.s  and  influence  the 
views  and  intentions  of  others  with  unsafe  seats.  Thus 
they  are  a  factor  with  which  Whips  must  reckon.  But  they 
also  frequently  mitigate  the  effect  of  newspaper  pressure  ; 
since  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  is  being  told  daily  by 
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some  newspaper  with  immense  circulation  that  public 
opinion  demands  a  certain  course,  is  less  prone  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  if  at  the  same  time  he  is  receiving  hundreds  of 
letters  or  postcards  from  his  constituents  in  the  contrary 
sense. 

Of  course,  no  one  of  the  organisations  to  which  I  have 
been  referring  has  the  publicity  range  of  a  newspaper  with 
its  daily  circulation  of  over  a  million.  If  those  among 
the  latter  who  attack  from  time  to  time  the  whole  body  of 
politicians  as  such,  and  directly  or  inferentially  disparage 
Parliament  as  an  institution  chose,  with  their  subsidiary 
and  associate  journals,  to  direct  an  intensive  bombardment 
for  months  on  end,  they  might  seriously  damage  the  trenches 
of  their  opponents. 

Here,  however,  business  principles  intervene.  The 
experts  on  mass  circulation  believe  that  the  public  is  frivo¬ 
lous  and  volatile  ;  that  it  cannot  take  a  sustained  interest 
in  any  serious  subject.  Thus  we  constantly  see  this  pheno¬ 
menon.  A  number  of  allied  newspapers  have  been  for 
several  days  or  even  weeks  attacking  some  political  party 
or  its  leader  or  urging  some  alteration  in  law  or  policy  ; 
then  there  is  a  sudden  stop  :  the  columns  are  “  switched 
on  ”  to  deal  with  some  such  question  as  “  What  Men  Like 
in  Women  ”  or  “  What  Mothers  Want,”  or  perhaps  the 
life  story  in  picture  and  letter-press  of  a  criminal  celebrity 
of  the  moment. 

For  a  period  the  harassed  Prime  Minister  or  party 
leader  has  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  or  remake  his 
defences.  He  can  concentrate  on  his  real  front,  where  his 
political  enemies  face  him,  until  the  powerful  guerrilla 
forces  again  attack  his  dank. 

When  one  regards  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
national  interests,  these  journalistic  chops  and  changes 
are  less  satisfactory.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
issues  involved  in  the  governance  of  this  country  and  its 
relationship  with  the  Empire  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  more  complicated  than  at  any  time  in  history.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  proportion  of  electors  who  have  either  the 
will  or  the  knowledge  to  bring  an  unprejudiced  mind  to 
bear  on  those  issues  is  smaller  than  it  was  before  recent 
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extensions  of  the  franchise.  In  such  circumstances  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  duty  of  honest  and  patriotic  commentators 
to  keep  the  public  continuously  informed  of  the  trend  of 
events  in  matters  of  moment.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
popular  Press  does  not  do.  It  encourages  interest  in 
some  big  subject  of  national  importance  with  every  device 
of  headline  and  poster.  Though  its  attitude  may  be 
hopelessly  one-sided  and  biased,  its  action  at  least  has  the 
merit  of  stirring  an  electorate  far  too  prone  to  concern  itself 
with  nothing  beyond  what  is  conceived  to  be  its  own 
immediate  interests.  But  before  this  emphasis  has  had  a 
real  chance  of  making  a  permanent  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  readers  of  the  particular  journal  the  subject  is 
dropped. 

One  weapon  used  by  the  popular  Press  does  real  damage 
to  national  interests  and  is  grossly  unfair  to  Parliament  and 
politicians  alike.  It  can  only  be  described  as  one  of 
suggestio  falsi  and  suppressio  veri.  This  is  the  growing 
habit  of  entirely  ignoring  particular  speeches  of  importance 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  or  the  country,  and  some¬ 
times  complete  debates  because  the  speakers  or  the  subjects 
are  unpalatable  to  the  particular  newspaper  or  its  proprietor. 
The  specious  excuse  sometimes  put  forward,  that  space  is 
very  valuable  and  the  room  that  can  be  given  to  speeches 
is  far  less  than  it  was  before  the  war,  is  very  dishonest. 
Since,  whilst  both  assertions  are  true,  they  are  not  the  real 
reasons  for  the  exclusion.  Because,  again  and  again,  one 
sees  unimportant  incidents  and  statements  in  Parliament 
reported  which  have  no  real  news  value,  but  are  inserted 
because  they  suit  the  personal  prejudices  or  predilections 
of  the  proprietor.  This  tendentious  attitude  has,  indeed, 
been  carried  to  ludicrous  lengths  in  recent  years.  There 
have  been  instances  where  no  feature  in  a  debate  has  been 
reported  except  the  speech  of  some  particular  pet  of  a 
newspaper  combine.  The  speech  may  have  been  of  no 
merit,  delivered  in  halting  phrases  to  a  thin  and  bored 
House  in  the  dinner  hour,  but  this  has  not  prevented  a  full 
column  or  more  being  devoted  to  it  with  ecstatic  commenda¬ 
tion  of  its  matter  and  manner.  At  the  same  time  literally 
no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
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debate  as  a  whole,  and  important  speeches  of  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  are  dismissed  in  a  line  or  two  of  casual  comment. 
This  evil  example  of  unscrupulous  one-sidedness  has  been 
followed  to  some  extent  recently  by  writers,  one  or  two  at 
least  of  them  members  of  Parliament,  purporting  to  give  a 
resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  in  weekly 
journals.  All  who  believe  in  parliamentary  institutions 
and  wish  to  see  them  given  a  fair  chance  in  this  age  of  their 
severe  test  and  trial  should  disparage  this  practice.  Equally 
they  should  be  grateful  to  certain  newspapers  with  great 
traditions  and  unimpaired  reputation,  both  in  London  and 
in  the  Provinces,  who  report  parliamentary  proceedings  and 
platform  speeches  with  scrupulous  honesty.  The  space 
which  they  devote  to  both  may  sometimes  seem  exiguous, 
but  at  least  it  is  fairly  allotted. 

Politicians  have  one  comparatively  new  weapon  against 
unfair  treatment  by  the  popular  Press  which,  as  yet,  they 
have  used  sparingly.  That  is  the  wireless.  It  has  been 
observed  that  women  consider  the  pictures,  the  sales 
advertisements,  and  the  dress  designs  to  be  the  principal 
attraction  in  the  newspapers  with  huge  circulations  ;  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  mainly  interested  in  the  sport  and 
betting  news.  It  is  suggested  that  by  means  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  television,  the  B.B.C.  will  be  able  to  supply  the 
former  in  a  few  years,  and  could,  if  they  chose,  provide  the 
public  with  the  latter  to-day  as  efficiently  as  the  morning  or 
evening  Press.  Parliament  exercises  partial  control  over 
broadcasting.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  vista  these  sugges¬ 
tions  open  up  in  the  way  of  a  counter-attack  by  the 
politicians.  But,  for  various  reasons,  no  plan  founded  on 
them  is  likely  to  be  put  into  operation. 

I  have  referred  to  the  daily  newspapers  of  standing  with 
a  history  and  tradition  going  back  for  generations.  There  is 
a  vast  difference  between  them  and  the  popular  Press,  not 
only  in  outlook,  but  in  their  treatment  of  every  subject 
with  which  they  deal.  They  may  fairly  be  termed  the 
responsible  Press.  Whereas  the  popular  Press  closely 
resembles  its  contemporaries  of  the  same  species  in  the 
United  States,  the  Dominions  and  many  European 
countries,  the  responsible  Press  is  unequalled  anywhere 
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for  accuracy  of  news  and  sobriety  of  judgment.  It,  together 
with  a  number  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  journals, 
maintains  the  prestige  which  the  British  Press  enjoys  in 
foreign  countries.  I  have  said  already  that  politicians  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  their  personal  treatment  by  such 
papers. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  responsible  Press  has,  in 
recent  years,  joined  in  the  campaign  of  disparagement  of 
political  parties  and  even  of  Parliament  itself.  There  is  a 
definite,  if  veiled,  hostility  between  it  and  the  body  politic. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  article  I  observed  that  the  clash  of 
ambitions,  laudable  enough  in  themselves,  to  influence  and 
guide  the  nation  was  a  main  cause  of  the  contest  between 
the  politicians  and  the  Press. 

The  responsible  Press,  with  its  well-trained  foreign 
correspondents  and  an  admirable  general  intelligence 
system,  believes  it  can  speak  with  as  much  knowledge  and 
authority  as  any  Minister.  Supported,  as  it  thinks,  by 
conclusive  facts  and  figures,  it  urges  a  certain  course  and  is 
disgusted  with  the  timidity  or  pig-headedness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  Minister  or  party  leader  who  refuses  to  take  it. 
Usually  the  course  is  less  clear  than  the  newspaper  thinks  ; 
nor  are  all  the  facts  so  easily  ascertainable  as  is  urged.  An 
experienced  Minister,  aided  by  members  of  the  most 
efficient  and  expert  Civil  Service  to  be  found  anywhere,  is 
frequently  a  far  better  judge  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect 
of  any  proposal  upon  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  public 
opinion  than  a  newspaper.  Few  editors,  even  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  Press,  have  had  to  explain  their  policy  at  a  noisy  public 
meeting  or  persuade,  firstly  their  Cabinet  colleagues,  and 
then  Parliament  to  adopt  certain  proposals.  Yet  such  is 
the  conunon  task  and  concern  of  Cabinet  Ministers. 

It  may  be  objected  that  Press  criticisms  of  Parliament 
and  attacks  on  politicians  could  not  be  persisted  in  if  it 
were  not  for  popular  support.  That  may  well  be  so, 
though  the  public  has  not  a  very  accurate  diagnosis  of  what 
is  wrong. 

The  mistakes  that  are  made,  and  the  disappointment 
that  is  caused,  is  not  due  primarily  to  the  faults  of 
politicians  or  the  inadequacy  of  parliamentary  machinery 
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to  suit  the  needs  of  the  times.  Politicians  are  often  blame¬ 
worthy  and  the  procedure  of  Parliament  is  often  fatuous, 
but  the  Public  themselves  and  the  Press  who  encourage 
them  are  the  chief  culprits. 

At  a  time  when,  owing  to  international  and  national 
complexities  and  perplexities,  issues  are  more  difficult  and 
clouded  than  ever  they  were,  they  expect  them  to  be  clear- 
cut  and  definite.  They  urge  the  insistent  need  of  economy 
in  Government ;  at  the  same  time  they  agree  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  highest-paid  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Police 
Force,  and  the  most  generous  system  of  war  pensions  of 
any  country.  The  whole,  or  sections  of  them  demand  to 
be  housed,  given  free  education  from  the  infant  school  to 
the  university,  provided  with  pensions,  the  most  expensive 
modem  sanitation,  and  unsurpassed  roads  for  high-speed 
motoring  at  the  nation’s  expense.  Yet  they  complain  when 
they  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  their  beer  or  sign  a  big 
cheque  for  their  income  tax.  They  have  had  the  goods, 
but  dislike  paying  for  them.  Human  infallibility  does  not 
exist,  politicians  are  very  fallible,  but  the  most  fallible  and 
changeable  thing  of  all  is  public  opinion. 
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By  Arthur  Waugh 
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Every  evening  now,  to  the  watcher  on  the  terrace  of 
Colder ’s  Hill,  the  orange  lights  of  sunset  seem  to 
linger  a  little  more  reluctantly  ;  every  morning  the 
birds  in  the  high  hall  garden,  misled  by  the  false  dawn  of 
spring,  start  t^^dttering  of  nests  and  eggs ;  and,  almost 
before  we  realise  that  our  Lenten  season  has  begun,  the 
groaning  and  creaking  of  the  lorries  in  North  End  Road  will 
proclaim  the  invasion  of  the  Easter  Fair,  which  is  always  the 
signal  to  the  dwellers  in  “  Happy  Hampstead  ”  that 
their  winter  of  seclusion  is  over,  and  that  once  more  the 
multitude  is  at  their  gates. 

It  is  an  old  conflict  this — ^between  the  inhabitants  of 
our  northern  sanctuary  and  the  invaders  from  below  ; 
and  this  year  it  has  broken  out  with  renewed  bitterness. 
A  strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  stop  the  Easter  Fair, 
and  many  arguments  have  been  arrayed  against  it.  The 
festival  has  certainly  changed  its  character  ;  like  everything 
else  in  this  age  of  robots,  it  has  become  more  mechanised 
and  noisy.  Gone  are  the  long  rows  of  coster-girls,  in  velvet 
cloaks  and  plumes,  who  used  to  keep  up  the  dance  along 
the  Spaniards  Road  from  noon  to  nightfall ;  gone  is  the 
comedian  on  stilts,  with  “  Votes  for  Women  ”  embroidered 
upon  the  seat  of  his  trousers ;  indeed,  his  occupation  is 
gone  as  well,  and  there  would  be  no  one  left  to  plant  a 
blow  upon  the  place  appointed.  Gone,  too,  are  the  men¬ 
agerie  and  the  living  mermaid,  whose  tents  used  to  abut 
upon  the  very  spot,  where  Keats  sat  on  a  stile  by  the  battery, 
one  summer  afternoon,  composing  those  enchanted  lines  : 

“  I  stood  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill.”  Gone  in  fact,  are  the  old- 
fashioned  humour  and  simple  vulgarity  of  those  Cockney 
saturnalia  ;  and  in  their  place  the  crackling,  whistling, 
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and  hooting  of  machinery  fill  the  hours  of  holiday  with 
ugly  echoes  from  the  factory  of  every-day  toil.  It  certainly 
does  not  seem  a  very  fitting  celebration  of  the  most  solemn 
day  in  all  the  Christian  year.  No  wonder  churchgoers 
of  all  denominations  have  combined  in  complaint.  They 
lost  the  day,  however ;  the  claims  of  the  crowd  were 
paramount. 

How  long  has  this  conflict  been  in  progress  ?  There  are 
signs  of  it  at  every  turn  in  Hampstead  history.  The  Heath 
was  won  for  the  people  by  a  long  and  vacillating  struggle  ; 
and  it  is  only  within  memory  of  the  living  that  its  broad 
acres  have  been  secured  to  the  public  in  perpetuity.  It 
was  once  a  sort  of  no  man’s  land,  over  which  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor  exercised  a  jurisdiction  that  he  could  not 
have  defended  in  the  courts.  The  little  pound,  below 
the  Whitestone  Pond,  bears  witness  to  his  authority. 
Lord  Mansfield  held  Kenwood  in  those  days,  and  his 
stewards  patrolled  the  Heath  in  his  interests.  Stray  pigs 
were  driven  into  the  pound  ;  cows  were  sent  wandering 
down  the  road  towards  Belsize  ;  there  was  even  a  frustrated 
attempt  to  set  up  a  fair  in  Pond  Street,  of  which  the  heath- 
keeper  records  with  dignity  that  he  “  would  not  allow  the 
swings  nor  stawles  to  stand  on  the  Lord’s  ground.”  There 
were  races  behind  Jack  Straw’s  Castle,  as  long  as  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  Drowsy  Jenny  beat  Creeping 
Kate  in  two  heats  out  of  three  ;  and  Park,  writing  nearly  a 
century  later,  gives  details  of  a  fair  for  toys  and  gingerbread, 
which  much  disturbed  the  inhabitants  ”  of  the  vicinity  of 
West  End,  and  having  no  legal  sanction  by  prescription, 
charter,  or  otherwise,  was  presented  as  a  nuisance  at  the 
court  leet,  nth  May,  1812,  and  steps  taken  in  consequence 
to  suppress  it,  but,  owing  to  the  injudicious  proceedings 
adopted  by  some  persons,  the  attempt  proved  unsuccessful.” 
Of  course,  it  did.  Hampstead  Heath  has  always  been  free 
country  to  the  wandering  freebooter.  Highwaymen  once 
lurked  in  its  undergrowth  ;  the  conspirators  of  Guy  Fawkes 
gathered  on  Parliament  Hill,  waiting  for  the  expected 
explosion  in  Westminster  Hall ;  the  Middlesex  elections 
took  place  on  the  West  Heath  in  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
and  it  seems  like  some  fated  counterblast  to  all  this  revel  of 
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misrule  that,  when  the  plague  raged  in  London,  the  judges 
should  have  deserted  the  courts,  and  held  their  sessions  in 
the  open  air  upon  the  Heath,  where  their  temporary  seat 
of  judgment  is  still  honoured  by  the  name  of  Judges’ 
Walk.  So,  every  Easter  the  age-old  invasion  of  Hampstead 
is  commemorated  and  revived  ;  and  the  best  thing  the 
inhabitants  can  do  is  to  bear  it  with  a  quiet  mind,  reflecting 
that,  while  they  do  so,  they  also  are  following  in  the  train 
of  history  and  romance. 

II 

After  all,  it  was  the  invaders  who  gave  the  place  the 
name  of  “  Happy  Hampstead  ”  ;  and  happy  it  still  remains, 
in  spite  of  all  its  changes — ^happier,  it  may  fairly  claim, 
and  more  completely  true  to  its  own  type  than  any  other 
suburb  of  the  metropolis.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  suburb  at  all, 
in  the  depreciatory  sense  of  the  phrase  ;  it  resembles  much 
more  closely  a  little  country  town,  set  on  a  hill,  and  sufficient 
to  its  own  necessities.  “  Hamsted,”  wrote  Norden,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  “  standeth  in  a  verie  healthfull  ayre, 
having  London  in  verie  pleasant  perspect  ”  ;  and  the 
wayfarer,  who  looks  over  the  Vale  of  Health  towards  the 
city  to-day  might  repeat  the  compliment  word  for  word. 
James  Thomson  has  recast  the  picture  in  rough  but  vivid 

verse  .  „  Heath  of  Hampstead, 

There  is  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s ; 

Beneath  on  the  serried  house  tops 
A  chequered  lustre  falls. 

And  the  mighty  City  of  London, 

Under  the  clouds  and  the  light. 

Seems  a  low  wet  beach,  half  shingle 
With  a  few  sharp  rocks  upright.  .  .  . 

Would  you  grieve  very  much,  my  darling. 

If  all  yon  low  wet  shore 
Were  drowned  by  a  mighty  flood  tide. 

And  we  never  toiled  there  more  ?  " 

There,  in  a  phrase,  Thomson  has  caught  the  true  Hamp¬ 
stead  atmosphere.  The  very  spirit  of  the  place  is  its 
remoteness  from  the  noise  and  worry  of  the  town  ;  and, 
though  this  special  spot,  which  is  all  that  so  many  hurried 
visitors  ever  see  of  Hampstead,  is  now  no  longer  a  place 
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of  peace,  with  its  panting  procession  of  motors,  its  con¬ 
sequential  little  omnibuses,  and  its  day-long  chorus  of 
barking  dogs  on  the  edge  of  the  pond,  there  are  still  acres 
of  woodland  and  meadow,  where  the  true  lover  of  Hamp¬ 
stead  can  escape  into  the  happiness  of  solitude,  and  the  rest 
of  meditation.  There  are  still  also  roads  and  houses  all 
round  the  Heath  which  may  well  be  acclaimed  as  shrines 
of  association.  No  one  who  holds  the  key  to  the  locked 
album  of  Hampstead  memories  can  ever  take  a  walk 
abroad  without  companionship.  There  is  not  a  comer  or  a 
nook  but  holds  its  haunting  ghost. 

Ill 

Every  sojourner  in  Hampstead  has  his  favourite  domain  ; 
my  own  is  in  the  region  of  North  End,  and  that  for  sundry 
reasons.  To  begin  with.  North  End,  more  than  any  other 
part  of  the  neighbourhood,  sustains  the  old  tradition  of 
the  country  life.  “  Hampstead,”  wrote  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
about  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  death,  “  is  certainly  the 
pleasantest  village  about  London  ” ;  and  North  End 
calls  itself  “  the  village  ”  still.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  that  I  built  myself  a  little  house  upon  its 
outskirts,  and  received  a  formal  visit  from  the  two  gracious 
ladies  of  North  End  House,  who  said  that  they  always 
liked  to  know  anyone  who  came  to  live  in  ”  the  village.” 
The  idea  of  having  come  into  a  village  was  a  sheer  delight 
to  us,  after  twelve  years  in  a  terrace  in  West  Hampstead  ; 
and  we  soon  discovered  that,  thanks  to  the  activity  and 
example  of  those  same  bountiful  ladies,  the  village  spirit 
did  indeed  survive  in  the  place  where  they,  their  parents, 
and  their  grandparents  had  presided  for  three  generations 
over  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the  hill.  That  spirit  is 
not  yet  dead  to-day.  There  are  still  the  weekly  services 
in  the  little  church  at  the  end  of  Sandy  Road  ;  a  social 
club  meets  regularly,  and  cultivates  the  arts  and  crafts  ; 
there  are  a  private  savings  bank,  and  a  society  of  bell¬ 
ringers,  who  go  from  house  to  house,  in  the  week  before 
Christmas,  and  play  Christmas  carols  upon  a  chime  of 
hand-bells.  Closed  in  upon  every  side  by  the  inexorable 
tentacles  of  the  builder.  North  End  is  still  a  village  com- 
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munity,  with  a  quiet  life  of  its  own.  I  am  thankful  that 
my  household  should  have  had  its  share  in  such  a  simple 
pleasant  life. 

Then,  again,  the  Heath  around  North  End  is  the  wildest 
and  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  by  far  the  least  spoiled  by 
the  tripper.  It  is  true  that  an  enterprising  tradesman, 
with  a  sentimental  nature,  proclaims  the  advent  of  spring 
by  setting  out  green  garden-chairs,  in  discreetly  separated 
couples,  under  most  of  the  sheltering  trees ;  but  I  often 
wonder  if  it  pays  him,  for  except  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  the  natives  keep  to  their  gardens,  these  amatory 
sanctuaries  seem  unaccountably  neglected.  Between  Wyldes 
Farm  and  the  Spaniards  Road,  where  the  Bagshot  sand, 
climbing  to  the  summit  under  a  forest  of  bracken  and  silver 
birch,  marks  the  course  of  some  prehistoric  cataract,  you 
will  meet  of  a  summer  morning  the  same  devotees,  exercising 
the  same  dogs,  and  enjoying  the  privilege  of  an  almost 
private  demesne.  Here,  too,  are  the  finest  views,  across 
to  the  Welsh  Harp  water,  and  further  yet  to  Harrow  spire  ; 
and  if  the  rose-rash  of  the  Garden  Suburb  has  somewhat 
obliterated  the  foreground,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  spire 
of  St.  Jude’s  is  admirably  placed  upon  the  opposing  hill 
and  makes  a  graceful  landmark  above  the  trees.  Finally, 
North  End  contains,  within  the  narrow  confines  of  a 
morning’s  walk,  a  wealth  of  literary  and  historic  associa¬ 
tions  surely  unequalled  in  the  whole  range  of  country 
around  London.  And,  after  all,  it  is  to  its  associations 
with  the  past,  and  for  the  muster-roll  of  the  famous  residents 
who  have  climbed  its  rough  acclivities,  that  Hampstead 
owes  its  peculiar  and  abiding  charm.  Let  us  take  one  such 
walk,  with  the  call  of  spring  in  our  ears.  It  will  beguile  us 
from  the  sullen  roar  of  the  motors,  with  memories  of  an  age 
when  man  did  not  live  by  machinery  alone,  and  still  had 
time  to  linger  by  the  way. 

IV 

Turning  out  of  my  little  gate,  at  the  foot  of  Golder’s  Hill, 
we  have  immediately  on  our  left  the  remains  of  the  old 
Manor  House  Estate  of  North  End,  now  alas  !  cut  up  and 
di\dded  between  King  Alfred’s  Co-Educational  School  and 
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the  Manor  House  Hospital.  When  the  Johnstone  family 
lived  here,  this  house  was  famous  for  its  hospitalities,  and 
Canon  Ainger,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Temple,  used  to 
preside  over  the  meetings  of  a  literary  society  which  in  its 
time  entertained  many  famous  men  and  women  of  letters. 
Ivy  House  opposite  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late 
years  as  the  English  home  of  Madame  Pavlova,  the  Russian 
dancer,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  place,  and  kept  in  her 
beautiful  garden  the  bevy  of  swans  from  which  she  studied 
the  movements  of  the  most  popular  of  all  her  ballets.  It  is, 
however,  with  the  next  house  on  the  right  that  we  begin  to 
touch  history,  for  Golder’s  Hill  Park,  now  secured  to  the 
public  for  ever,  has  had  more  than  one  illustrious  owner. 
David  Garrick  held  it  for  a  time,  while  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  a  rich  man  named  Jeremiah  Dyson 
purchased  it,  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Mark  Akenside, 
doctor  and  poet,  who  describes  himself,  in  not  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  verse,  as  visiting  it,  in  the  guise  of  “  a  languid 
guest.” 

“  How  gladly,  'mid  the  dews  of  dawn. 

My  weary  lungs,  thy  healing  gale. 

The  balmy  West,  or  the  fresh  North  inhale ! 

How  gladly,  while  my  musing  footsteps  rove 
Round  the  cool  orchard  or  the  simny  lawn.” 

Both  sunny  lawn,  and  cool  orchard  still  survive,  but  it  has 
to  be  recorded  that  Akenside  did  not  make  himself  very 
popular  among  his  Hampstead  neighbours.  They  thought 
that  he  gave  himself  airs ;  and  were  far  from  welcoming 
him  at  the  Pump  Room,  where  Dyson  managed  to  get  him 
installed  as  medical  adviser. 

Returning  into  the  North  End  Road,  we  may  pause  for  a 
moment  to  notice  the  ruins  of  a  once  splendid  elm  tree, 
now  enclosed  in  a  circular  railing.  Behind  this  tree  stands 
a  red  brick  villa,  named  Elmwood,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  little  timbered  Elm  Cottage,  to  which  Coventry 
Patmore  brought  his  first  bride,  the  heroine  of  The  Angel 
in  the  House.  A  part  of  the  garden  still  remains,  and,  if 
Patmore  had  had  his  way,  the  cottage  would  have  been 
preserved  in  its  original  state.  But,  when  it  fell  into  the 
market,  he  failed  to  secure  it,  and  it  was  pulled  down  and 
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rebuilt.  The  same  fate,  many  years  later,  befell  a  row  of 
similar  cottages  in  the  ground  of  Pitt  House,  just  above, 
one  of  which  is  believed  to  have  been  occupied  by 
William  Blake.  Between  Elmwood  and  Pitt  House  stands 
the  Old  Bull  and  Bush,  famous  in  the  ballad  of  our  own  day, 
and  much  more  famous  in  the  associations  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  as  a  farmhouse 
about  1645  ;  but  it  first  attained  artistic  interest  some 
ninety  years  later,  when  William  Hogarth  paid  long  visits 
there,  and  is  believed  to  have  planted  the  yew  hedge  which 
still  grows  green  in  the  garden.  In  those  days  it  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  artists,  and  Gainsborough  and  Reynolds 
used  to  drive  out  there  to  breakfast,  to  “  pay  court  to  the 
face  of  Dame  Nature,”  as  Gainsborough  put  it,  ”  since  the 
old  duchess  is  now  wrapped  in  her  robe  of  green,  newly 
dyed  ” — a  somewhat  artificial  figure  from  the  studio  to 
describe  so  rural  a  prospect.  There  is  also  a  good  story  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  William  Hone  of  the  Everyday  Book^ 
who  had  been  dining  at  the  Bull  and  Bush,  and  turned  up 
Sandy  Road  to  the  North  Heath,  with  their  snuff  boxes  in 
their  hands.  One  remarked  to  the  other  that  snuffing  was 
a  vile  habit,  and  each  dared  the  other  to  renounce  it.  In 
a  spirit  of  bravado  they  both  threw  their  snuff  boxes  away 
into  the  bushes.  Next  morning  Lamb  was  discovered  by 
his  friend,  scratching  in  the  sand  in  search  of  his  regretted 
treasure  ;  and  the  good  resolution  came  then  and  there  to 
an  untimely  end. 

If  we  cross  the  road  and  look  up  towards  Pitt  House  upon 
the  left,  we  shall  see  on  the  top  storey  a  small  oriel  window, 
which  still  commands  a  spacious  view  over  Hendon  and 
Harrow.  This  window  marks  a  modest  suite  of  rooms,  to 
which  William  Pitt,  the  first  Lord  Chatham,  removed 
himself  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  shutting 
himself  behind  a  wooden  hatchway,  through  which  his 
meals  were  handed.  He  was  suffering  from  a  painful 
disease,  and  his  mind  was  overclouded  by  profound 
melancholy.  There  is  something  about  the  spectacle  of 
that  lonely  window,  at  the  summit  of  this  comfortable 
mansion,  that  might  well  fill  a  moralist’s  imagination  with 
reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  human  wishes. 
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Our  walk  shall  now  take  us  by  the  foot-path  above  the 
sunken  road  that  leads  to  Jack  Straw’s  Castle ;  and  here 
upon  the  right  lies  a  recumbent  tree,  now  turned  into  a 
seat — 2i  tree  of  gruesome  memories.  It  was  blown  down 
in  a  gale  something  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  left 
where  it  lies,  to  bear  witness  to  its  past  history.  For  this 
was  the  survivor  of  “  The  Two  Sisters,”  gibbet  elms 
between  which  was  erected  the  gallows  where  highwaymen 
were  used  to  swing.  It  was  here  that  they  hanged  Jackson, 
who  murdered  his  victim  in  the  road  below,  and  here  his 
body  was  left  in  chains  to  moulder  and  decay.  There  is 
still  extant  a  broadside  celebrating  the  event.  A  little  to  the 
right  stood  until  quite  lately  Heath  Lodge,  a  house  of  rather 
scandalous  origin,  but  of  great  charm,  which  was  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  together  with  Cedar  Lawn,  another  fine  mansion, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  late  Lord  Leverhulme’s  insatiable 
passion  for  Palladian  pergolas.  Heath  Lodge  was  built 
by,  or  for,  Mrs.  Lessingham,  an  actress  of  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.  The  lady’s  real  name  was  Hemet, 
and  she  was  living  at  that  time  under  the  protection  of 
Mr.  Justice  Addington.  Neither  she,  nor  anyone  else, 
had  the  right  to  build  upon  the  Heath ;  and  there  were 
certain weightyauthorities,called  copyholders,  who  proposed 
to  interfere.  As  fast  as  the  builders  set  up  the  bricks  by 
day,  the  workmen  of  the  copyholders  pulled  them  down  by 
night.  Then  it  came  to  fisticuffs,  broken  coxcombs,  and 
something  like  a  riot.  An  appeal,  it  is  said,  was  made  to 
His  Majesty,  who  himself  admired  the  lady  well ;  and  he 
sent  up  a  company  of  the  Guards  to  protect  the  builders 
at  their  work.  So  the  lady  had  her  mansion  ;  and  died  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity  on  March  13th,  1783,  and  was  buried 
in  Hampstead  Churchyard.  This  was  one  of  the  last 
lawless  attempts  to  build  on  the  Heath.  Of  the  last  of  all 
there  remains  a  witness  in  the  stately  viaduct  on  the  East 
Heath,  which  was  designed  to  carry  a  road  towards  a 
mansion  to  be  erected  somewhere  in  front  of  Kenwood. 
But  that  scheme,  at  any  rate,  was  defeated  ;  and  the  viaduct 
was  confiscated  as  public  property. 

We  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  North  End  Road,  with  an 
historic  building  on  either  side.  On  our  right  is  Jack 
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Straw’s  Castle,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  no  authentic 
association  with  the  follower  of  Wat  Tyler,  though  it 
possesses  convivial  associations  with  Charles  Dickens.  It 
was  hither  that  he  used  to  walk  with  John  Forster  for  a  “  red- 
hot  chop  ”  and  a  bottle  of  good  wine,  in  the  years  when  he 
was  straining  his  strength  to  the  breaking  point  by  alterna¬ 
ting  excessive  brain-work  at  his  desk  with  excessive  exercise 
afoot.  And  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  Heath  House, 
looking  straight  across  the  Whitestone  Pond,  the  scene  of 
Wordsworth’s  vision  of  Hampstead  Heath,  as  a  sort  of 
aerial  refuge,  perched  safely  above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  the 
dim  world  : — 

“  Our  haughty  life  is  crowned  with  darkness. 

Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath, 

On  which,  with  thee,  0  Crabbe,  forth  looking, 

I  gazed  on  Hampstead's  breezy  heath.” 

We  can  identify  the  spot,  because  we  know  where  Crabbe 
always  stayed  in  Hampstead.  He  was  the  guest  of  Samuel 
Hoare,  the  honoured  and  honourable  Norfolk  banker,  to 
whose  library  at  Heath  House  flocked  all  the  literary 
genius  of  the  day,  Byron  and  Scott,  Canning  and  Joanna 
Baillie,  Coleridge,  Brougham,  and  Hannah  More. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  windows  of  Heath  House 
commanded  a  view  of  the  graceful  frontage  of  what  once 
was  “  The  Upper  Flask,”  another  memorable  haunt  of 
artists  and  men  of  letters.  But  now  it  has  been  destroyed, 
and  a  maternity  home  is  built  upon  the  site.  Whatever 
reasons  there  may  have  been  for  its  destruction,  it  was  a 
sad  misfortune  that  the  ”  Upper  Flask  ”  should  have  to  go, 
for  it  could  boast  a  goodly  history.  It  was  once  a  tavern, 
with  a  famous  bowling-green  ;  and  here  in  the  early 
summers  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  flock  the  members 
of  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  which  Addison  declared  to  have  taken 
its  origin  from  a  mutton-pie,  while  Ward  attributed  its  name 
to  a  cook  named  Christopher,  who  lived  at  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle  in  Shire  Lane.  However  that  be,  the  club  numbered 
among  its  members  the  leading  politicians  and  wits  of  the 
Whig  party,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Halifax,  Lord 
Bath,  Pope,  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  and  Steele.  Richardson, 
the  novelist,  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  hostelry  in 
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Clarissa  Harlozoe^  for  it  was  thither  that  the  heroine  was 
conducted  by  the  ravishing  strides  of  Lovelace  ;  and  there 
she  “  consented  to  alight  and  partake  of  a  little  repast.” 
But  now  the  wayfarer  will  look  in  vain  for  the  window  out 
of  which  her  anxious  eyes  stared  in  trepidation  towards 
Hendon  and  her  way  of  escape. 

We  now  turn  northward  along  the  Spaniards’  Road,  and 
below  us  lies  the  clustering  Vale  of  Health.  There  are 
historians  who  maintain  that  this  little,  cosy  settlement 
was  won  from  the  Heath  by  the  depredation  of  squatters  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  has  kept  snug  within  its  borders,  and  guarded 
its  own  secrets.  Here  lived  Leigh  Hunt,  than  whom  there 
was  never  a  more  loyal  lover  of  Hampstead,  or  a  keener 
celebrant  of  its  “  famy  fields  and  sloping  green.” 
Nobody  seems  quite  certain  which  was  Hunt’s  house. 
There  is  a  romantic-looking,  weather-boarded  cottage, 
which  bears  his  name  on  a  brass-plate  ;  but  I  believe  my 
friend  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  put  up  the  ascription,  some  forty 
years  ago,  with  no  great  certainty  about  his  facts.  Some 
people  say  that  Hunt  lived  in  a  much  bigger  house  close 
by ;  others  that  the  hotel  that  overlooks  the  lake  now 
stands  upon  the  site  of  his  Hampstead  home.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  about  the  slope  that  leads  down  from  the 
Whitestone  Pond  ;  and  there  it  was  that  Shelley  came 
stumbling  in  a  snowstorm,  carrying  in  his  arms  a  fainting 
woman,  whom  he  had  found  upon  the  Heath  and  to  whom 
Hunt,  most  generous  of  hosts,  at  once  offered  welcome, 
food,  and  shelter  for  the  night.  She  had  with  her  a  son, 
who  had  been  in  trouble  on  a  criminal  charge,  and  Hunt 
found  room  for  him  as  well.  Next  morning  Shelley  paid 
for  a  vehicle  to  take  them  both  to  friends  at  Hendon.  On 
snowy  nights  in  Hampstead  that  scene  has  often  recurred 
to  my  fancy. 

And  now  our  feet  are  on  the  road  to  the  Spaniards, 
keeping  time  with  the  tramp  of  the  Gordon  rioters,  who 
are  marching  upon  Kenwood,  to  bum  the  mansion  of  the 
distrusted  ”  Papist  ”  to  the  ground.  That  surely  is  the 
very  best  of  all  the  Hampstead  stories  ;  not  least  because  it 
is  still  so  easy  to  recall  every  detail  of  the  scene.  Out  of 
the  inn-door  rolls  Giles  Thomas,  the  landlord,  himself  a 
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former  butler  at  Kenwood,  closes  the  toll-gate  upon  the 
insurgents,  and  inquires  their  will.  Subtle  deceiver  that 
he  is,  he  pretends  to  approve  the  plot,  but  begs  them  first 
to  taste  his  ale,  which  they  are  welcome  to  have  for  the 
asking.  Then  the  revel  rises  ;  while  all  the  while  the 
landlord’s  messenger  is  speeding  to  the  Horse  Guards. 
And  soon  the  clash  of  accoutrements  is  heard ;  the 
Grenadiers  are  charging  the  mob  ;  Kenwood  is  saved — 
to  become,  after  many  years,  yet  one  more  possession  of 
that  richly-endowed  public,  for  whom  Hampstead  preserves 
so  much  that  is  best  worth  having  among  the  riches  of  the 
world. 

V 

We  turn  homeward  under  the  canopy  of  trees  that  over¬ 
shadow  the  road  to  Wyldes  ;  and,  as  we  go,  we  see  before 
us  the  pleasant  winding  ways  of  the  Hampstead  Garden 
Suburb,  in  which  at  last,  after  many  disastrous  experi¬ 
ments,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  surround  “  the 
pleasantest  village  about  London  ”  with  an  approach  not 
too  unworthy  of  her  “  leafy  rise.”  We  have  not  seen  one 
half  of  Hampstead’s  beauties,  nor  listened  to  a  tithe  of  her 
stories ;  but  I  hope  we  may  have  caught  some  inkling  of 
the  secret  that  still  invests  Hampstead  with  its  “  happy  ” 
name.  One  gets  tired  of  most  places  at  last ;  but  I  never 
yet  heard  anyone  say  that  he  was  tired  of  Hampstead  or  its 
Heath.  I  have  lived  in  close  communion  with  it  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  I  have  not  grown  tired  of  it  yet.  For  me 
it  has  still  the  freshest  air,  the  birds  of  sweetest  song,  the 
most  enchanted  woodland,  and  the  richest  store  of  memories 
my  heart  could  desire.  Even  in  the  winter,  the  network  of 
its  branches  against  a  pale-grey  sky  is  like  some  dainty 
filigree  from  the  loom  of  fairyland.  And  now  the  Spring 
is  coming  again  ;  the  giant  bracken  will  uncrumple  in  the 
sand ;  and  the  gorse  will  be  golden  below  Constable’s 
firs.  Why  should  we  fret  ourselves  because  of  the  engines 
of  the  Easter  Fair  ?  They  will  soon  roll  home  along  the 
rolling  Finchley  Road.  And  the  blackbird  will  still  be 
singing  on  the  bough. 
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By  J.  H.  Harley 

The  British  Empire  has  now  been  eclipsed  by  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  conclusion  which  infallibly  emerges  when  we 
consider  the  proceedings  at  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1930,  and  connect  them  with  the  discussions  which  went 
on  at  the  Round  Table  talk  on  the  affairs  of  India. 
In  1919  the  British  Empire  appeared  in  the  list  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
main  conglomerate  group  with  its  different  constituents — 
the  self-governing  Dominions  and  India — as  sub-divisions, 
though  separate  and  responsible  sub-divisions,  of  the  great 
united  whole.  In  1930  the  British  Empire  appears  again 
in  its  alphabetical  order  in  the  League  of  Nations  list.  But 
it  no  longer  includes  the  great  responsible  Dominions, 
Canada,  Australia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
the  Irish  Free  State,  or  even  India — as  parts  gathered  up 
within  its  supreme  fostering  whole.  In  the  League  of 
Nations  Roll  of  Honour  each  of  these  great  Dominions  and 
India  now  appears  as  a  separate  entity  under  its  own 
distinct  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It  is  as  if  a  mother  had 
parted  with  her  nurslings,  and  each  of  them,  with  feelings 
of  deepest  affection  for  the  old  home,  had  gone  forth  to 
brave  the  battles  of  life  in  its  own  particular  way.  The 
purpose  of  this  discussion  is  to  examine  into  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  what  appears  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
Revolution,  and  to  persevere  in  asking  the  question  what 
it  all  signifies  and  what  its  ultimate  import  may  be. 

II 

Significance  has  rightly  been  attached  to  the  proceedings 
at  the  Round  Table  Conference  on  India  in  this  connection, 
because  it  is  the  present  complete  consensus  of  agreement 
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that  India  must  be  granted,  either  proximately  or  ulti¬ 
mately,  full  Dominion  status,  that  has  altered  the  whole 
balance  of  the  constituent  parts  in  the  old  British  Empire. 
So  long  as  the  States  which  up  to  the  present  have  fully, 
as  well  as  formally,  attained  Dominion  status,  were  looked 
on  as  the  main  contracting  parties  with  Great  Britain,  then 
if  might  with  some  show  of  plausibility  be  asserted  that  the 
Empire  included  the  Commonwealth.  Territories  compris¬ 
ing  something  around  twenty-four  millions  of  people  look 
dwarfed  in  comparison  with  the  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  whole  British  Empire.  But  now  that  India 
with  its  247,000,000  in  the  British  provinces  and  72,000,000 
in  the  native  states  must  be  carried  from  one  list  to  the 
other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  balance  is  inclined  in 
quite  another  direction.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
British  Empire,  comprising  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  the  Crown  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and  certain 
mandated  territories  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  India,  that 
huge  medley  of  religions,  races,  and  tongues,  combined 
with  those  young  and  vigorous  Dominions  with  their 
ardent  hopes,  and  their  boundless  possibilities  for  the 
future.  Can  there  be  any  longer  a  doubt  that,  in  our 
thoughts  of  the  coming  days,  it  is  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  that  will  include  the  British  Empire,  and 
not  the  British  Empire  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  ? 

Ill 

Of  course  it  may  be  objected  at  this  stage  that  such  a 
time  may  be,  but  that  it  has  not  now  actually  arrived.  The 
passage  of  India  from  a  Dependency  to  a  Dominion  is  not 
yet  accomplished.  The  Round  Table  Conference  for¬ 
mulated  an  aspiration,  but  months  must  elapse  before  the 
effect  of  its  work  is  known.  But  how,  unless  the  agreement 
as  to  Dominion  status  for  India  is  simply  a  cynical  dissimu¬ 
lation,  can  anyone  doubt  that  the  proceedings  at  the  Round 
Table  Conference  have  definitely  removed  India  from  a 
sub-division  under  the  aegis  of  the  Empire,  to  that  of  a 
great  voluntary  co-operating  part  of  that  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  which  has  been  the  proudest  achieve- 
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ment  in  constitutional  organisation  of  the  whole  modem 
world  ?  The  task  of  constmcting  the  machinery  for 
working  Dominion  Status  in  India  is  one  of  unparalleled 
difficulty  and  complexity.  But  so  have  been  many  of  the 
tasks  to  which  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  has 
addressed  itself  in  the  past  1  And  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations  has  always  addressed  itself  to  the  most 
complex  of  these  tasks  in  the  same  confident  spirit — ^with  a 
firm  reliance  on  pragmatic  principles  and  their  ultimate 
vindication  and  correction  by  the  teachings  of  experience. 
It  deals  with  constitutional  conventions  rather  than  cut- 
and-dried  dogmatic  conceptions.  It  appoints  a  Conunittee 
to  consider  plans  and  means  rather  than  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
brilliant  constitutional  theorists.  It  goes  forward  testing 
and  trying,  adopting  its  proposals  and  hypotheses  to  the 
varying  texture  of  events,  but  always  succeeding  in  the 
end  in  attaining  the  goal  which  it  had  only  dimly  descried 
at  the  beginning. 

IV 

India,  and  it  may  be  supposed  Burmah,  must,  there¬ 
fore,  now  be  reckoned  in  the  group  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Nations,  and  it  becomes  an  object  of  the  deepest 
importance  to  ask  what  is  going  to  be  the  exact  significance 
and  constancy  of  such  a  huge  conglomerate  of  nations  and 
peoples  in  the  future  history  of  the  world  }  For,  that  this 
commonwealth  is  a  combination  of  the  most  impressive 
modernity,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  to  be  a  voluntary  combination — ^no  force 
applied  to  continue  the  Union,  or  to  preserve  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  intact.  In  the  second  place  each  of  its  partners 
is  gifted  with  Dominion  status — a  newly  coined  constitu¬ 
tional  term  which,  as  it  has  been  defined  in  1926  and  1930, 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  complete  independence, 
only  that  it  carries  with  it  a  certain  conunon  allegiance  to  a 
common  Crown.  And  in  the  third  place — ^and  this  is  one 
of  its  most  strikingly  modem  features — ^it  is  a  common¬ 
wealth  constructed  by  combining  together,  on  equal  terms, 
nations  which  are  separated  by  leagues  of  sea  and  by  great 
intervening  continents. 
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The  first  two  features  of  the  British  Commonwealth  will 
often  receive  elucidation  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 
and  will  be  fairly  well  understood  before  the  inquiry 
comes  to  an  end.  But  the  third  is  not  so  often  considered, 
and,  accordingly,  it  may  be  convenient  to  devote  a  few 
sentences  to  its  illustration  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
argument.  Up  till  now  an  Empire,  or  a  Commonwealth, 
could  not  have  been  conceived  to  be  solidly  established 
unless  it  had  a  territorial  continuity  of  communications 
from  end  to  end.  The  Roman  Empire  was  a  supreme 
contribution  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  Roman  roads 
are  still  bequeathed  to  us  to  attest  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  Roman  engineers  preserved  their  system  of  interior 
communications.  But  the  territories  which  make  up  the 
British  Empire  are  carved  out  of  huge  continents  and 
consist  of  great  islands  of  the  sea  ;  yet  the  utter  impossi¬ 
bility  of  forming  actual  territorial  contact  has  not  prevented 
the  participants  in  the  several  Imperial  Conferences  since 
the  close  of  the  War  from  believing  in  a  strong  and  endur¬ 
ing  British  Commonwealth.  Their  constituent  nations 
were,  indeed,  so  widely  separated  that  they  could  not,  if 
they  would,  have  discussed  the  creation  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  common  executive  authority  which  would  reduce 
recalcitrance  to  order,  and  prevent  any  of  them  from 
severing  its  connection  with  the  whole.  The  Russian 
Bolshevists  have  imagined  a  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics.  But  the  domains  of  those  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics  were  territorially  contiguous  and,  besides,  they 
were  realised  with  the  assistance  of  such  strong  executive 
action  that  there  could  be  no  pretence  of  accepting  the 
principle  of  democratic  or  voluntary  acquiescence.  The 
pioneers  of  the  British  Commonwealth  ot  Nations,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  all  for  free  consent  and  for  covenants 
spontaneously  endorsed. 

V 

It  was  not  until  the  War  that  the  Dominions  attained  to 
anything  like  full  self-consciousness  in  their  desire  for  a 
full-blooded  independent  existence.  It  was  certainly  not 
till  the  Balfour  Report  was  published  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
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ference  of  1926  that  the  British  politicians  began  to  realise 
how  far  that  autonomous  movement  beyond  the  seas  had 
already  found  favour  and  acceptance.  The  Balfour  Report 
was  an  epoch-making  document.  It  laid  down  all  the  lines 
of  subsequent  separate  development.  It  defined  the 
“  group  ol  freely  associated  members  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations  ”  as  “  autonomous  countries  within 
the  British  Empire,  equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate 
one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic  or  external 
affairs,  though  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.”  Here  we  have  a  pretty  outspoken  assertion  of 
the  free  and  equal  life  of  the  constituent  units  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  But  sometimes  even  the  Balfour  Report  itself 
recoiled  from  its  own  boldness.  Thus  it  still  considered 
the  Empire  as  the  greater  whole  of  which  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  formed  a  smaller,  if  important, 
part.  And  it  elaborated  a  rather  overdrawn  distinction 
between  status  and  function,  which  was  apparently  designed 
to  show  that  though  these  autonomous  countries  were  really 
free  and  equal,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another,  yet 
in  their  functioning  they  might  in  some  unexplained 
fashion  have  very  different  orders  of  importance.  Was  not 
this  a  rather  belated  attempt  to  take  away  with  one  hand 
what  you  give  with  another  ? 

Yet,  whilst  giving  every  credit  to  the  Balfour  Report,  it 
is  necessary,  also,  to  recall  the  part  which  the  League  of 
Nations  played  in  familiarising  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
with  that  independent  status  in  international  relations  to 
which  the  Dominions  had  already  laid  claim.  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  1926,  just  a  few  weeks  before  the  Balfour 
Report  appeared,  that  the  League  began  to  print  the 
Dominions  apart  from  the  British  Empire  under  their  own 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  thus  to  endow  each  of  them 
internationally  with  the  full  rights  and  duties  of  member¬ 
ship.  It  must  even  then,  however,  have  been  with  a 
certain  start  of  surprise  that  many  in  this  country  heard 
that  one  of  the  Dominions  was  going  to  sit  on  the  League 
of  Nations  Council  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  British 
Empire,  and  as  a  partner  at  the  same  board  with  France, 
Germany  and  Italy.  Canada,  too,  appointed  its  own 
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Minister  to  the  United  States  and  declined  to  have  him 
associated  with  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington, 
although  he  might  act  in  place  of  the  Ambassador  if  that 
Ambassador  chanced  to  be  absent  on  leave.  It  was  hardly, 
therefore,  possible  to  maintain  that  the  League  had  only 
conceded  a  certain  independent  international  status  to  the 
Dominions  for  its  own  particular  purposes,  and  that 
beyond  those  particular  purposes  there  was  no  need  to 
make  claims  of  general  significance.  The  oldest  of  the 
Dominions  was  evidently  prepared,  for  all  purposes,  to 
put  the  most  liberal  interpretation,  so  far  as  autonomous 
life  was  concerned,  on  the  e-,r^crimental  phrase,  “  Dominion 
status.” 

VI 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Balfour  Report 
was  more  successful  in  vindicating  the  diversity  in  the 
unity  of  the  Commonwealth  than  in  safeguarding  its  unity 
in  diversity.  It  is  true  that  it  made  a  change  in  the  Imperial 
titles,  and  that  this  change  attracted,  perhaps,  the  liveliest 
share  of  attention  from  the  newspapers  of  that  particular 
time.  It  was  a  dramatic  reassertion  of  the  claim  that  the 
King  was  the  King  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  and  that 
his  titles  could  only  be  changed  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth.  International  treaties  were  to  be 
made  in  his  name,  though  separately  signed  by  each  of  the 
Dominions  specially  concerned,  and  a  procedure  was 
suggested  by  which  no  one  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  could  separately  enter  into  treaty  negotiations 
without  consulting  the  rest,  or  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  participation  in  such  negotiations  if  they  chose.  But  in 
their  own  internal  affairs,  especially,  it  was  already  plain 
in  1926  that  the  Dominions  were  going  to  be  masters  in 
their  own  house.  The  Governor-General  was  to  represent 
the  King  alone,  and  was  not  to  be  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munications  between  the  Home  and  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment.  Why  not  the  latter  ?  Because  it  was  thereby  thought 
to  be  conveyed  that  there  was  a  sort  of  guardianship  of  the 
Dominions  by  the  British  Executive  Government,  and  that 
the  Governor-General  might  consult  with  the  Home 
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Government  when  he  was  in  doubt  how  exactly  to  act.  All 
such  guardianships,  appropriate  to  parent  and  child,  were 
to  be  regarded  as  figments  of  a  superseded  past.  The 
Governor-General  did  not  need  to  search  high  and  low 
for  advice  in  emergencies,  because  henceforth  his  veto 
was  to  be  as  obsolete  as  the  veto  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
in  the  constitutional  practice  at  home.  The  practice  of 
disallowing  or  reserving  Dominion  legislation  was,  there¬ 
fore,  to  cease.  The  Dominions  were  to  have  in  the  future 
as  supreme  competency  in  their  own  legislative  efforts  as 
the  British  Parliament,  even  if  their  statute  violated  some 
enactment  of  what  was  before  assumed  to  be  in  some  sense 
the  Parliament  of  the  whole  Empire.  Certain  questions 
relating  to  the  disallowance  of  Bills,  and  to  the  extra¬ 
territorial  operation  of  Dominion  legislation,  were  left  to  be 
considered  by  a  Committee  which  met  in  October,  1929, 
and  which  reported  to  the  last  Imperial  Conference.  But 
there  was  no  doubt,  even  when  it  was  appointed,  that  the 
effect  of  that  Committee’s  recommendations  would  be  to 
confirm  the  Dominions  in  their  mastery  of  their  own  houses. 
A  ball  had  been  started  a-rolling  and  when  was  it  going 
to  rest  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Great  Britain  a  certain 
feeling  of  uneasiness  about  the  unity  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations  has  been  gradually  growing  in  the 
minds  of  British  politicians  and  publicists  since  the  Report 
of  1926.  The  tendencies  towards  a  separate  and  more 
diversified  life  had  gradually  been  becoming  stronger  and 
more  forcible.  South  Africa  betrayed  the  influence  of  many 
disquieting  currents  of  opinion.  The  Irish  Free  State, 
despite  its  treaty  engagements,  had  challenged  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Australia  wanted  as  Governor-General  a  native  Australian 
whom  the  King  had  never  seen.  How  was  the  Common¬ 
wealth  to  be  kept  together  ?  It  was  now  to  be  regarded  as 
an  association  of  free  and  autonomous  units.  If  the  associa¬ 
tion  existed  by  mutual  consent,  then  it  could  be  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent.  Might  not  even  a  single  consenting 
party  withdraw  from  association  with  the  rest  ?  If  Great 
Britain  could  only  act  internationally  with  the  consent  of 
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the  other  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  did  that  mean 
that  she  would  be  required  to  withdraw  from  some  future 
Federation  of  Europe  ?  The  fact  was  that  wherever  the 
eye  was  cast,  there  appeared  to  be  dark  clouds  careering 
in  the  skies,  and  it  was  difficult  to  preserve  our  spirits  from 
the  gloomiest  forebodings. 

VII 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  attitude  of  mind  when  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1930  assembled  to  commence  its 
deliberations.  Had  not  old  ties  snapped  away,  and  was  it 
not  clear  that  Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions  had  to  bind 
themselves  with  other  and  more  material  bonds.?  Yet  through 
all  this  difficult  time,  if  any  of  the  pessimists  had  deeply 
re-examined  the  grounds  of  his  own  pessimism,  he  would 
have  found  that  there  was  no  basis  for  the  assertion  that 
the  old  ties  had  lost  their  power.  Even  Sir  Isaac  Isaacs, 
who  is  said  to  be  unknown  to  the  King  personally,  and 
who  was  certainly  a  nominee  of  Mr.  Scullin  for  the  post  of 
Governor-General  of  Australia,  acknowledged  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  highest  possible  respect  and  loyalty 
for  the  person  of  the  Monarch,  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Indeed,  as  General  Smuts  once  pointed 
out,  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  could  never  be 
effectually  worked  as  a  Republic.  From  what  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  could  the  President  be  drawn  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  rest  ?  Who  would  reconcile  the 
varying  dislikes  and  jealousies  which  would  then  operate 
with  the  deadliest  power  in  a  Commonwealth  founded  on 
voluntary  consent  ?  If,  to  get  over  such  objections,  the 
headship  was  vested,  as  in  Estonia,  in  a  Committee  rather 
than  an  individual,  who  is  expected,  in  remote  regions  of 
the  sea,  to  generate  any  great  enthusiasm  for  a  Committee  ? 
The  Kingship  may  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  figure¬ 
head,  but  it  is  a  figurehead  which  evokes  affection  and 
loyalty.  Round  the  King  are  encircled  all  the  proudest 
aspirations  of  a  common  race  and  nationhood.  The  King 
is  the  custodian  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  tradition. 
The  conception  of  the  Kinghood  is  a  binding  rather  than 
a  dissolving  force.  It  incites  to  loyalty  and  patriotism,  to 
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self-sacrificing  toil  and  patience  for  the  preservation  of  the 
common  inheritance,  and  the  more  any  one  unit  of  the 
Commonwealth  works  in  such  a  spirit,  the  more  it  multiplies 
the  ties  which  bind  it  to  the  rest. 

What,  then,  was  the  Conference  of  1930  going  to  do  It 
was  plain  that  it  could  do  nothing  to  arrest  the  movement 
towards  completely  autonomous  life  that  was  rapidly  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  if  it  was  to  be  a  unity  at  all,  was  evidently  to  be  a 
unity  of  different  nations  of  which  each  was  to  be  the 
complete  master  of  its  own  individual  destiny.  Conse¬ 
quently  when  the  Committee  that  had  been  appointed  in 
1926  presented  its  report,  there  was  no  tendency  to  recoil 
from  any  of  its  self-evident  conclusions.  Efforts  were 
made,  indeed,  by  political  organisation  to  make  this 
tendency  towards  separatism  consistent  with  some  sort  of 
executive  unity  within  the  system  as  a  whole.  Thus, 
although  the  League  of  Nations  had  admitted  each  of  the 
Dominions  as  an  apparently  separate  entity,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  show  that  in  the  relations  of  these  entities 
between  themselves,  they  did  not  rank  as  foreign  powers 
who  presented  their  justiciable  difficulties  before  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  A  Conunon- 
wealth  Tribunal  had  to  be  found  which  would  do  the  same 
work  within  the  Commonwealth  which  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  performs  outside  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Unfortunately,  however,  when  the  Conference 
began  to  discuss  such  a  Commonwealth  Tribunal,  it  was 
found  that  its  members  could  not  proceed  very  far  in  their 
agreements.  There  could  be  no  restraint  exercised  to  take 
even  questions  of  a  justiciable  character  before  such  an 
intra-commonwealth  tribunal.  The  Commonwealth  was  of 
such  a  voluntary  character  that  its  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments  were  inconsistent  with  any  coercive  machinery.  It 
could  only  deal  with  strictly  justiciable  issues.  What  did 
all  this  mean  ?  Simply  that  in  the  international  relations 
within  the  Commonwealth,  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
were  unable  to  go  further  than  they  were  ready  to  go  in 
their  relations  to  strictly  foreign  powers. 

Was  there,  then,  to  be  no  solution  of  this  problem  of 
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internal  cohesion  ?  Or  is  the  old  sentimental  attachment 
a  sole  and  sufficient  bond  ?  The  Dominion  Premiers  very 
soon  showed  that  they  had  some  other  solution  in  their 
mind.  Tariff  Preferences  and  Conmiercial  Agreements 
played  a  very  conspicuous  part  among  the  considerations 
put  forward  in  their  opening  speeches.  There  was  many  a 
reference  to  Tariff  Preference  in  1926.  But  such  Tariff 
Preferences  were  then  only  commended  as  acts  of  benevolent 
friendliness  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions.  Reciprocation, 
if  it  was  mentioned  at  all,  was  only  regarded  as  a  possible 
but  a  very  unlikely  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  Free 
Trade  Great  Britain.  Now  commercial  arrangements  as 
the  cement  of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  pushed  to  the 
forefront  of  any  future  Conference  debate.  The  economic 
considerations  urged  in  their  favour  are  already  sufficiently 
familiar,  but  not  so  much  attention  is  given  to  the  political 
phase  of  the  discussion.  What  is  the  value  of  inter-trade 
arrangements  and  preferences  as  binding  forces  within  the 
Commonwealth  ?  What  is  the  significance  of  this  recourse 
to  commercial  bargaining  for  the  future  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  as  a  whole } 

VIII 


For  one  thing  this  reversion  to  commercial  considera¬ 
tions  as  re-inforcing  Commonwealth  cohesion  makes  a 
radical  change  in  the  kind  and  value  of  the  loyalties  by 
which  the  Empire  has  been  hitherto  strengthened  and 
sustained.  The  old  loyalties,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  were  loyalties  which  ranged  round  a  personal  centre. 
They  were  loyalties  which  united  its  constituents  to  the 
Commonwealth  because  the  more  you  are  personally 
infected  with  them,  the  more  you  not  only  ennoble  your¬ 
self  but  also  help  forward  the  good  of  the  whole.  One  has 
only  to  read  the  records  of  the  great  Empire  pioneers,  the 
explorers,  soldiers,  and  statesmen,  or  of  the  earlier  ministers 
of  the  Dominions,  to  see  how  deeply  such  sentimental 
considerations  really  ran  in  their  blood.  Despite  all  their 
most  modern  developments,  this  same  arresting  sentiment 
is  still  prominently  apparent  in  the  life  and  work  of  the 
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great  Dominions  to-day.  It  is  really  the  most  character¬ 
istic  connection  for  a  Commonwealth  based  on  voluntary 
consent,  because  it  denotes  a  union  of  hearts  rather  than 
a  mere  union  of  interests.  Can  a  Commonwealth  based  on 
clever  commercial  manipulations  be  expected  to  stand 
four-square  with  the  same  firm  and  unyielding  power  before 
the  devastating  blows  of  Fate 

It  might  be  possible  to  render  a  more  favourable  answer 
to  such  a  question  if  the  proposal  were  one  for  Free  Trade 
within  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  In  that  case,  we  might, 
indeed,  recoil  from  the  thought  of  a  world  broken  up  into 
great  combinations,  a  British  Conunonwealth  of  Nations, 
a  United  States  of  Europe,  a  combination  of  Soviet  Russian 
Republics,  a  Pacific  combination,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
each  with  a  large  and  varied  internal  market,  and  each  of 
them  struggling  against  the  other,  with  its  fierce  tariff 
rivalries  and  retaliations.  Then  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
primeval  struggles  of  an  earlier  age  had  been  revived  again, 
and  that  huge  mastadons  were  fiercely  contending,  in  a 
much  more  sophisticated  world,  for  future  existence  and 
supremacy.  Yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  once 
embarked  on  such  a  contest  the  nations  of  the  British 
Conunonwealth  would  stand  together  if,  isolated,  they 
were  not  to  fall  before  the  foe.  In  the  latest  plans  and 
schemes  there  is,  however,  not  the  faintest  expectation  of 
the  influence  of  such  a  stimulus  towards  real  cohesion. 
The  nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  are  to  remain 
protectionist  nations,  protectionist  against  each  other  and 
against  Great  Britain,  and  still  a  little  more  protectionist 
against  the  outer  world  at  large.  Does  such  an  orgy  of  pro¬ 
tection  hold  out  any  happy  hopes  of  an  assured  future  for 
the  Commonwealth  ?  Tariff  changes  mean  frequent  dis¬ 
appointments  and  the  possibility  of  violent  tariff  war. 
Tariff  wars  mean  a  clash  of  inconsistent  interests  and  the 
rousing  of  passions  that  deeply  estrange  and  divide.  It  was 
scarcely  without  significance  that  the  first  emergence  of 
proposals  for  Tariff  Preference,  as  soldering  forces  in  the 
Conunonwealth,  was  marked  by  no  very  reassuring  ex¬ 
changes  of  amiabilities  between  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  by  a  hardly  more  pleasant  interchange  of 
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divergent  opinions  between  the  same  Canadian  statesman 
and  the  workers  of  Lancashire. 

Of  course  the  end  is  not  yet,  and  it  may  be  that  when 
the  Economic  Conference  meets  this  year  at  Ottawa,  some 
solution  can  be  devised  which  will  not  tend,  in  this  ominous 
way,  to  difference  and  division.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
fact  that  commercial  bargaining  has  thus  been  acclaimed  so 
loudly  in  responsible  quarters  as  a  connecting  cement  for 
the  Commonwealth  must  needs  make  us  entertain  some 
serious  doubt  for  the  assured  future  of  a  voluntary  com¬ 
bination  of  nations  which,  after  all,  can  only  be  ultimately 
based  on  deep-seated  loyalties  and  on  the  free  assent  of  its 
autonomous  constituent  parts.  For  one  thing  the  day  of 
disappointments,  and  even  recriminations  among  the  states¬ 
men  of  the  Empire,  has  already  begun  to  dawn.  No  one 
who  reads  the  speeches  of  the  Dominion  Premiers,  at  the 
close  of  the  1930  Imperial  Conference,  can  fail  to  see  that 
they  did  not  go  home  in  a  mood  of  perfect  satisfaction. 
Gone  is  the  feeling  which  prompted  them  to  persevere  in 
Tariff  Preference  without  any  hope  of  reward.  Gone  is 
the  thought  that  the  old  country  must  still  be  presumed  to 
retain  its  intensity  of  Free  Trade  conviction.  Now  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  commercial 
proposals,  and  each  vendor  of  tariffs  fancies  that  if  he  does 
not  obtain  all,  or  the  best  part  of  what  he  desires,  the 
Commonwealth  itself  has  failed  him  at  his  hour  of  need. 

Indeed,  the  further  we  explore  this  pathway  that  leads 
to  universal  Protection,  the  more  we  see  the  possibility  of 
future  disputes  and  recriminations.  The  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  has  now  become,  in  our  own  country,  the  occasion 
of  party  differences  and  debate.  It  is  clear  that  what  one 
party  may  offer  the  Commonwealth  to-day,  the  other 
party  may  revoke  to-morrow.  What  will  be  the  influence 
of  all  this  on  that  continuing  loyalty  which  is  the  strongest 
guarantee  for  the  future  of  the  whole  ?  No  one,  too,  dis¬ 
putes  that  if  Great  Britain  changes  to  Protection  from  being 
a  practically  Free  Trade  country,  the  preliminary  disloca¬ 
tion  must  be  painful.  Paradise  could  not  possibly  make 
itself  evident  immediately  amid  these  dark  and  environing 
clouds.  Can  the  cohesion  of  the  Commonwealth  really 
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stand  the  strain  ?  Will  it  not  be  absolutely  certain  that 
many  of  the  workers  in  many  of  the  distressed  industries 
will  cry  out  against  the  policy  of  the  Dominions  ?  Finally, 
what  part  will  India  play  in  this  ultimate  scheme  of  things  ? 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  firm  acceptance, 
among  all  parties  in  Great  Britain,  of  India’s  claim  to 
Dominion  status,  has  completely  altered  the  whole  balance 
of  constituents  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
India  offers  a  grander  potential  market  for  Great  Britain 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Dominions  put  together,  and  if 
the  relation  of  India  to  the  mother  country  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  success,  or  failure,  of  its  conunercial  negotia¬ 
tions,  then  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  may  be  serious 
difficulties  plainly  ahead  for  the  future  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  at  the  end  without  definite 
hope  and  consolation.  The  old  loyalty  still  subsists.  In 
all  the  Dominions  there  continues  to  be  evident  that  pride 
in  the  common  allegiance,  that  attachment  to  the  common 
nationhood  which,  in  older  days,  made  the  Empire  great, 
and  which  should  still,  in  our  time,  remain  the  continuing 
glory  of  the  future.  Fortunately,  too,  the  Dominions,  at 
the  Imperial  Conference  of  1930,  did  not  insist  on  Great 
Britain  severing,  or  weakening,  the  bonds  which  unite  her 
in  a  common  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  Europe .  Of  course ,  under  her  regime  of  Dominion 
Preference,  the  case  would  be  very  different.  Then  we 
should  have  to  put  up  tariffs  against  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  would  have  to  put  up  tariffs  against 
ourselves.  What  the  consequence  of  such  insensate  war 
would  be  for  the  world’s  peace,  and  for  the  future  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  no  one  can  possibly  foretell.  All 
that  can  be  confidently  said  is  that  it  would  constitute  a 
great  set-back,  not  only  for  the  movement  towards  World 
Peace,  but  for  the  movement  towards  universal  Disarma¬ 
ment.  On  that  account  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  is  certainly  at  a  serious  parting  of  the  ways  ;  but 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  old  luck  will  still  not  desert  it, 
and  that  it  may  emerge  from  its  hour  of  destiny  at  once 
strengthened  and  refreshed. 


THE  VETERAN 


-BQB- 

Longtime  ago  it  was  that  he  set  out 
On  that  too-mortal  journey  to  the  grave. 

Regard  him  now  !  His  hair,  his  shrivelling  cheek, 
That  battered  eagle-beak,  the  shadowed  cave 
Each  side  the  neck,  the  bogle  of  the  eye 
Somewhat  too  creaking  and  too  lustreless  ! 

But  are  we  fair  ?  We  have  perhaps  observed 

Nothing  interior ;  the  slim  proportion 

Of  the  prophetic  spirit  given  him 

When  he  set  out.  Since  then  he’s  lived  and  loved 

And  lost  and  loved  again,  a  life  of  pain 

And  fitful  hope,  and  merit  frittered  away 

In  lust  and  whim,  the  habit  of  carnal  dust. 

But  ask  him,  has  he  truly  had  his  day  ? 

He  once  began  as  boatman  to  a  queen. 

And  took  her  on  the  midnight  water,  thrust 
Music  into  her  arms,  called  her  “  Isolda  ” 

Mightily,  with  opening  manhood  in  his  throat. 

And  it  is  said  she  leaned,  unlaced  herself. 

Gave  him  her  moonlit  breasts,  and  set  her  mouth 
Faithfully  on  his,  with  only  the  film  between 
Of  the  salt  sea- tang. 

But  after  that  the  tale 
Grows  dim  with  shame,  humanity  too  frail 
For  such  august  companionship.  The  helm  slipped. 
The  ship  subsided  slily  upon  the  shallow. 

And  over  the  hidden  sands  a  mocking  laughter 
Rang  hollow,  with  the  departure  of  the  queen. 

The  boatman  left  to  listen  the  demands 

Of  the  low  murmuring  waters  through  the  night ; 

Little  wavelets,  puritans  of  conscience. 

Lapping  the  wreck-side  round  his  solitude. 
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Do  not  believe  that  was  the  end.  He  might, 

With  age-encrusted  voice,  sadly  imbued 
With  wisdom  savouring  of  the  foxy  grape. 

Reply  that  then  the  true  beginning  dawned. 

From  doxy  unto  virtue,  in  the  shape 
And  frugal  flavour  of  a  continence 
Enjoined  by  fear  and  late  humiliation. 

’Twould  save  his  pride,  and  make  his  evening  sweet 
With  thoughts  of  some  accomplishment  at  least 
To  furnish  him  with  his  own  funeral  feast. 

But  stand  aside  discreetly  :  look  again 
From  this  more  sympathetic  point,  and  watch 
The  slavering  mouth  (’twas  there  Isolda  clung). 

The  swollen  joints,  the  sharp  asthmatic  ratch 
In  the  breast — but  we  will  waive  the  rest. 

And  think  on  prudence  that  has  come  to  this  ; 

The  puritan  triumphant  over  thought 
Of  a  queen  wrecked,  a  promise  thrown  away. 

And  betrayal  of  the  god  behind  the  kiss. 

Pity  the  virtuous  picture  time  has  wrought 
Of  one  who  dreams  that  he  has  had  his  day.  I 

Richard  Church. 

I 


THE  PALESTINE  MUDDLE 


By  Major  E.  W.  Polson  Newman 

I 

Ever  since  Great  Britain  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  administering  Palestine  on  behalf  of  the  League 
of  Nations  each  successive  Government  have 
emphatically  affirmed  their  determination  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  predecessors  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  Palestine  Mandate ; 
yet  each  successive  Government  have  continued  to  blunder 
along  on  the  assumption  that  a  statement  of  policy  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Permanent  Mandate’s  Commission  at 
Geneva  and  to  the  Cabinet  in  London  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  the  peaceful  development  of  Jewish  and  Arab  interests 
in  the  Holy  Land.  The  first  statement  of  policy  was  issued 
by  Mr.  Churchill  in  1922  ;  and  it  was  so  inadequate  that 
ever  since  its  issue,  both  Arabs  and  Jews  have  placed 
different  interpretations  on  the  legal  foundations  on  which 
it  was  based.  Hence,  it  has  been  impossible  for  those 
in  charge  of  the  Palestine  Administration  to  administer 
the  country  vith  any  degree  of  permanent  success.  While 
during  the  period  1923-1926  (under  the  High  Conmiis- 
sionerships  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  Lord  Plumer) 
Palestine  enj'oyed  a  substantial  and  encouraging  degree  of 
security  and  progress,  yet  the  inter-racial  situation  was 
such  that  the  British  Government  were  deceived  by  a  false 
sense  of  security  and  the  armed  forces  responsible  for  law 
and  order  were  reduced  far  beyond  the  margin  of  safety. 
Who  was  actually  responsible  for  j'udging  the  East  at  its 
face  value  matters  little  at  the  present  juncture,  but  this 
was  one  of  the  facts  that  led  to  the  deplorable  disturbances 
of  August,  1929.  The  Government’s  act  in  issuing 
another  White  Paper  in  October  of  last  year  has  not  only 
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made  the  position  more  complex  without  doing  anything  to 
interpret  more  clearly  the  fundamental  starting  points  of 
British  policy,  but  it  caused  Dr.  Weizmann  to  resign  the 
Presidency  of  the  Zionist  Organisation  and  the  Jewish 
Agency,  and  thereby  deprived  the  British  Government 
of  a  wise,  moderate  and  loyal  collaborator  on  the  Jewish 
side.  Without  satisfying  the  Arabs  it  has  incurred  the 
hostility  of  World  Jewry. 


II 

His  Majesty’s  Government  were  provided  with  two 
most  able  documents  in  the  Report  of  the  Shaw  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Palestine  Disturbances  of  1929,  and  Sir 
John  Hope  Simpson’s  Report  on  Immigration  and  Develop¬ 
ment  in  Palestine,  but  they  have  dealt  with  the  valuable 
contents  of  these  two  documents  as  if  they  alone  constituted 
the  means  of  solving  the  whole  Palestine  difficulty.  As  far 
as  the  interpretation  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the 
Mandate  are  concerned,  the  new  White  Paper  merely 
re-states  the  principles  of  the  Churchill  White  Paper  of 
1922,  together  with  certain  fatuous  platitudes  which  could 
not  possibly  impress  either  the  tweed-capped  Haluzim 
of  the  Zionist  Colonies  or  the  chattering  occupants  of  the 
Arab  bazaars.  The  Passfield  White  Paper  fails  utterly  in 
stating  that  “  the  statement  of  policy  issued  after  prolonged 
and  careful  consideration  in  1922,  provides  the  foundations 
upon  which  future  British  policy  in  Palestine  must  be 
built  up.”  This  statement  of  1922  is  not  the  foundation 
upon  which  any  future  British  policy  can  be  based.  It  is 
not  a  foundation  at  all.  It  was  merely  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  interpret  the  real  foundations  of  British  policy — 
the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  Palestine  Mandate — to  two 
races  of  people,  each  of  which  had  already  formed  its 
own  erroneous  interpretations  in  accordance  with  its 
respective  interests.  Coupled  with  this  insufficient  and 
wrongly  founded  statement  of  policy  is  a  clumsy  statement 
of  intentions,  which  looks  like  a  reversal  of  previous 
Zionist  policy^  and  even  a  contradiction  of  the  statement 
of  policy  that  precedes  it.  The  Report  of  the  Shaw 
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Commission  and  the  Hope  Simpson  Report  make  it 
quite  clear  that  some  radical  change  is  necessary  in 
the  means  of  carrying  out  the  Palestine  Mandate,  and 
events  have  proved  the  necessity  of  such  a  course.  But 
it  is  surely  a  grave  mistake  to  announce  measures  for 
modifying  the  method  of  carrying  out  a  policy  without 
adequately  reconsidering  and  re-interpreting  the  basis  of 
that  policy,  so  as  to  show  that  the  proposed  modifications 
are  consistent  therewith. 


Ill 

The  White  Paper  itself  is  chiefly  a  statement  of  the  means 
proposed  to  carry  out  an  interpretation  of  the  Mandate 
which  has  already  failed  several  times  over  to  achieve  its 
purpose.  After  recognising  that  no  declaration  of  policy 
could  be  expected  to  satisfy  in  full  the  aspirations  of  either 
party,  it  proceeds  to  re-affirm  the  Churchill  statement  of 
1922  and  then  to  define  the  practical  problems  to  be  faced 
in  Palestine  as  security,  constitutional  development  and 
economic  and  social  development.  The  assurance  is 
repeated  that  the  British  Government  will  not  be  influenced 
by  pressure  or  threats,  and  that  incitements  to  disorder 
will  be  severely  punished.  It  is  also  stated  that  for  the 
present  two  battalions  of  infantry,  two  squadrons  of  aircraft 
and  four  sections  of  armoured  cars  will  be  available  in 
Palestine  and  Transjordan,  and  that  the  strength  of  the 
British  and  Palestine  sections  of  the  Police  Force  are  to 
be  increased,  while  special  schemes  of  defence  are  to  be 
adopted  for  the  Jewish  Colonies. 

As  regards  constitutional  developments,  it  is  evidently 
intended  to  set  up  a  Legislative  Council  in  Palestine, 
generally  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Churchill  White 
Paper.  The  Council  will  consist  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  22  members,  10  of  whom  will  be  official  and  12 
unofficial.  The  latter  will  be  elected  by  primary  and 
secondary  elections,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
even  in  the  event  of  any  section  of  the  population  refusing 
to  co-uperate  and  take  part  in  the  elections  the  unofficial 
members  shall  be  appointed.  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
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proportion  in  which  each  race  will  be  represented,  but  the 
Government  have  reached  the  strange  conclusion  that 
“  the  participation  of  representatives  of  both  sections  of 
the  community  as  members  of  the  Legislative  Council 
will  tend  to  improve  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Arabs.”  When  one  recalls  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
attempt  to  form  a  Legislative  Council,  there  is  little  reason 
to  anticipate  any  substantial  change  for  the  better.  On  the 
last  occasion  the  elected  members  were  to  consist  of  8 
Moslems,  2  Jews  and  2  Christians,  and  the  Arabs  refused  to 
participate  in  this  Council  unless  it  consisted  only  of  elected 
members,  or  unless  it  contained  a  clear  majority  of  Arabs 
over  the  official  members  together  with  the  Jews.  Under 
present  conditions,  any  Council  of  this  nature  must  either  be 
composed  of  elected  representatives  entirely  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  numbers  of  the  Jewish  and  Arab  populations, 
or,  with  a  large  Arab  majority,  it  must  be  incapable  of 
carrying  out  any  policy  based  on  the  Balfour  Declaration. 
The  Arabs  have  with  some  reason  regarded  the  proposed 
official  members  as  almost  equivalent  to  Jewish  representa¬ 
tives.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  united  legislature 
on  these  lines  can  at  present  promote  any  useful  work  in 
Palestine.  As  usual,  there  is  an  attempt  to  move  too  fast 
on  the  fallacious  belief  that  Arabs  and  Jews  can  co-operate 
under  conditions  in  which  the  vital  interests  of  each  are 
completely  at  variance.  While  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
day  will  come  when  a  legislature,  such  as  is  envisaged  by 
Lord  Passheld  and  his  assistants  in  the  Colonial  Office,, 
will  not  only  be  possible  but  will  provide  a  satisfactory 
stepping-stone  to  constitutional  government,  the  time  for 
this  is  not  yet.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  present  relations 
between  the  two  constituent  parts  of  the  population,  there 
seems  to  be  no  alternative  to  making  small  constitutional 
beginnings  in  the  form  of  Arab  and  Jewish  self-governing 
districts  as  a  step  towards  mutual  co-operation  later  on, 
and  their  ultimate  fusion  in  a  general  Arab-Jewish  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  Government  are  going  far  ahead  of  first  essen¬ 
tial  requirements.  They  are,  in  fact,  proposing  to  start 
representative  government  in  Palestine  at  a  poin^  about 
half  way  to  its  actual  achievement.  Each  race  must  leam 
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to  govern  itself  in  a  small  way  before  they  are  asked  to 
combine  for  the  government  of  the  whole  population,  even 
taking  into  consideration  the  presence  of  official  members 
in  the  proposed  legislature.  Significant  are  the  words  of 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel  spoken  in  Jerusalem  not  many  years 
ago  :  “  The  strength  of  the  British  Empire  relies  largely 
on  the  spirit  of  caution  that  animates  its  governors,  and 
if  delays  have  occurred  it  is  not  on  account  of  lack  of 
sympathy  and  understanding,  but  because  of  the  great 
desire  to  take  no  step  forward  on  to  ground  which  is 
uncertain  or  in  a  direction  which  may  have  to  be  retraced.” 
Those  responsible  for  Palestine  affairs  to-day  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  principle  behind  these  words  of  the  first 
British  High  Commissioner. 

IV 

When,  however,  one  turns  to  economic  and  social 
development,  the  White  Paper  is  the  work  of  experts. 
It  has  been  found  that,  apart  from  land  held  in  reserve  by 
the  Jewish  Agencies,  there  is  no  remaining  margin  of  land 
available  for  agricultural  settlement ;  and  the  extent  of 
unoccupied  Government  land  is  stated  to  be  negligible. 
Hence,  the  provision  of  land  available  for  settlement 
depends  on  increasing  the  productivity  of  land  already 
occupied.  The  most  reliable  estimates  that  have  been 
prepared  give  the  area  of  cultivable  land  in  Palestine — 
excluding  the  Beersheba  region  which  is  desert — as  rather 
more  than  6,500,000  dunams.*  This  area  is  much  less 
than  has  hitherto  been  estimated,  previous  official  estimates 
having  placed  it  at  from  10  to  1 1  million  dunams.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  130  dunams  of  unirrigated  land  are  required 
to  maintain  one  Arab  family  in  a  decent  standard  of  life  ; 
and  that,  if  all  the  cultivable  land  in  Palestine,  excluding  that 
already  held  by  the  Jews,  were  divided  among  the  existing 
Arab  cultivators,  they  would  only  have  90  dunams  each. 
Moreover,  of  the  86,980  rural  Arab  families  in  the  villages 
nearly  30  per  cent,  are  now  landless.  And  further,  while 
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the  Arab  population  has  increased  with  great  rapidity 
by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  the  land  available  for 
their  support  has  decreased  by  the  million  dunams  now 
held  by  the  Jews.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Jewish 
colonisation  has  affected  the  Arab  population  by  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  only  Jewish  labour  may  be  employed 
upon  Jewish  land.  It  is  held  that  this  practice  clearly 
ignores  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  Mandate,  which 
requires  that  in  facilitating  Jewish  immigration  and  land 
settlement  the  Palestine  Administration  must  ensure  that 
the  rights  and  position  of  “other  sections  of  the  population  ** 
are  not  prejudiced.  In  order  to  attain  these  objects  a 
better  use  of  the  land  is  required,  but  years  of  work  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  change.  It 
is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  the  Jewish  organisations  possess 
large  reserves  of  undeveloped  and  unsettled  land.  On 
land  held  in  Jewish  possession  settlement  may  proceed 
without  interruption,  while  general  measures  of  develop¬ 
ment,  in  which  both  Jews  and  Arabs  shall  share,  are  being 
worked  out ;  but,  for  the  present,  further  transfers  of  land 
to  the  Jews  will  only  be  promoted  in  so  far  as  they  do  not 
clash  with  plans  of  development  intended  to  benefit  both 
races.  As  a  result  of  this  particular  finding,  the  British 
Government  have  undertaken  to  guarantee,  and  at  first 
actually  to  pay,  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on  a 
loan  of  £2,500,000  for  development  work  in  Palestine 
to  provide  land  for  1 0,000  families.  It  is  intended  that 
landless  Arabs  should  have  first  claim,  the  surplus  land 
thereafter  being  available  for  both  races.  This  promise, 
together  with  the  issue  of  1,480  permits  to  Jewish  immi¬ 
grants,  is  claimed  by  the  Government  as  conclusive  proof 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  crystallise  the  Jewish  National 
Home  at  the  present  stage. 


V 

On  the  vital  question  of  immigration  the  White  Paper 
shows  that  no  adequate  Government  machinery  exists 
for  the  selection  of  immigrants  from  abroad,  or  for  the 
control  of  imauthorised  crossings  of  the  frontiers,  and  of 
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persons  who,  admitted  as  travellers,  evade  the  regulations 
and  remain  in  the  country.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Palestine 
Administration  should  be  the  deciding  authority  in  matters 
of  policy  relating  to  immigration,  but  that  it  is  only  possible 
adequately  to  improve  existing  machinery  if  a  modus 
vivendi  between  the  Government  and  Jewish  Agency 
regarding  their  respective  functions  be  established.  As 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  serious  unemploy¬ 
ment  exists  among  the  Arab  population,  and  to  a  less  but 
unsatisfactory  extent  among  the  Jews,  it  is  necessary  to 
judge  the  capacity  of  the  country  to  receive  immigrants 
according  to  the  conditions  of  Palestine  as  a  whole  in  regard 
to  unemployment.  If  the  immigration  of  the  Jews  prevents 
the  Arab  population  from  obtaining  work  necessary  for  its 
maintenance,  or  if  Jewish  unemployment  unfavourably 
affects  the  general  labour  market,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  or 
suspend  Jewish  immigration  until  the  unemployed  portion 
of  the  other  section  of  the  population  is  in  a  position  to 
obtain  work.  Seen  in  this  light,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  w^ere  perfectly  justified  in  restricting  Jewish 
inunigration  last  May. 

VI 

It  is  indeed  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  White 
Paper  has  been  so  drafted  as  to  create  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  modify  the  Churchill  policy  of 
1922,  but  that  there  is  a  determination  to  rectify  matters 
in  Palestine  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Jews.  I  do  not, 
for  one  moment,  believe  that  this  ever  was  the  intention 
of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
Palestine  is  now  faced  not  only  with  a  badly-drafted  Mandate, 
but  with  an  equally  badly-drafted  statement  of  British 
policy.  The  only  real  advance  made  has  been  the  work 
of  the  Shaw  Commission  and  of  Sir  John  Hope  Simpson, 
whose  conclusions  have  been  made  to  appear  as  the  main 
body  of  the  Government’s  future  policy.  As  far  as  immigra¬ 
tion  and  land  settlement  are  concerned,  the  way  is  now 
clear,  provided  that  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the 
Mandate  can  be  carefully  and  clearly  interpreted  so  as  to 
justify  these  methods  without  in  any  way  changing  the 
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spirit  of  these  pledget.  The  same  applies  to  British 
commitments  to  the  Arabs.  Last  December,  the  late 
Lord  Balfour,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  General  Smuts, 
who  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
proposed  that  a  commission  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  working  of  the  Palestine  Mandate.  As, 
however,  much  of  the  political  trouble  in  Palestine  has 
been  caused  by  the  vague  wording  of  certain  Declarations 
made  by  the  Allied  Powers  at  the  end  of  the  Great  War, 
leading  to  misunderstanding  and  false  hopes,  it  is  essential 
to  formulate  a  clear  and  decisive  interpretation  of  these 
Declarations,  on  which  British  policy  is  based,  before  it  is 
possible  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Mandatory 
system  with  any  successful  results. 

VII 

Instead  of  going  to  the  root  of  Palestine’s  troubles — 
the  legal  basis  on  which  our  policy  rests — ^His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  glossed  over  these  essentials  and  issued 
a  series  of  unwise,  unconsidered,  and  tactless  statements 
on  secondary  matters  essentially  dependent  on  fundamental 
principles  of  policy.  Arabs  and  Jews  still  place  entirely 
different  interpretations  on  the  promises  originally  made 
to  their  respective  races,  so  that  political  arguments  on 
fundamentals  continue  ad  infinitum  ^  and  the  question  has 
been  laid  open  to  partisan  conflict  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  Palestine  and  to  British  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  Jewry  and  Islam.  Until  this  position  is  Anally  cleared 
there  is  no  hop6^f  reaching  a  method  of  administrating 
the  country  conducive  to  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  leaders  of  the  Conservative  Party  have  attacked  the 
Government  on  their  Palestine  policy,  contending  that 
without  allowing  the  views  of  Parliament  to  be  heard  they 
have  laid  down  a  policy  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration.  But  Mr.  Amery’s  policy  was  no 
better  than  that  of  Lord  Passfield,  for  he  merely  continued 
unduly  to  favour  the  Jews.  The  present  Government  have 
certainly  taken  action,  while  their  predecessors  did  nothing  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  whole  affair  has  become  a  party 
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question  in  which  the  Arabs  look  to  the  Government  and 
the  Jews  to  the  Opposition.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  more  deplorable  situation  or  one  more  likely  to  place 
this  country  in  an  ignominious  position  vis-a-vis  world 
forces  which  play  great  parts  in  the  mechanism  of  our 
far-flung  Empire.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Hailsham  and  Sir 
John  Simon,  two  of  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities 
in  this  country,  contend  that  the  Passfield  White  Paper 
involves  a  departure  from  the  obligations  of  the  Mandate  ; 
and  recommend  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
induce  the  League  Council  to  obtain  from  the  Hague 
Court  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  questions  involved. 
This  proposal  has  in  principle  been  strongly  supported  by 
Lord  Lloyd,  who  favours  revision  by  some  appropriate 
judicial  body  of  our  pledges  and  commitments  in  regard 
to  Palestine,  on  the  grounds  that,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  it  would  raise  the  question  from  the  orbit  of 
controversy  on  to  a  plane  of  non-partisan  examination. 
Lord  Lloyd  deplores  the  fact  that  controversy  is  being 
waged  for  the  most  part  on  partisan  rather  than  on  national 
lines  ;  and  urges  that  “  the  question  be  removed  from  the 
realm  of  party  or  partisan  considerations,  and  examined 
afresh  calmly  and  dispassionately,  in  the  light  of  Imperial 
interests  and  obligations.”  As  Lord  Lloyd  says  :  “It  is 
high  time  that  steps  be  taken  to  obtain  an  authoritative, 
final,  and  honest  decision  as  to  the  relative  validity  of  those 
promises  and  commitments  ”  made  at  the  end  of  the  Great 
War  to  the  Jews  and  Arabs  respectively,  and  ever  since 
given  widely  divergent  interpretations  by  each  race  according 
to  its  individual  aims  and  aspirations.  Here  lies  the  starting 
point  and  crux  of  the  whole  Palestine  question.  Moreover, 
it  is  essential  that  this  decision  should  be  taken  by  a  body 
of  unchallengeable  authority,  free  from  the  influences  of 
party  politics  in  London,  or  those  representing  racial 
conflict  in  Palestine. 


VIII 

Until  the  fundamental  instruments,  from  which  is 
derived  our  very  existence  in  Palestine,  are  straightened 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  indisputable  and  clearly 
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to  justify  and  strengthen  a  practical  policy  compatible  with 
present  conditions  in  Palestine,  it  is  premature  to  proceed 
with  any  detailed  changes  on  the  administrative  side. 
Any  attempt  to  apply  the  findings  of  the  Hope  Simpson 
Report,  essentially  sound  in  themselves,  to  the  inadequate 
policy  of  the  Churchill  White  Paper  is  a  case  of  “  putting 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.”  For  the  last  ten  years  and  more 
it  has  been  practically  admitted  that  the  Palestine  Mandate 
was  badly  drafted  at  the  outset.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
surely  most  unwise  to  make  continual  attempts  to  administer 
the  country  according  to  the  text  of  this  inadequate  docu¬ 
ment.  For  the  last  decade  we  have  been  attempting  to 
build  on  a  foundation  which  can  be  twisted  and  turned  to 
prove  or  disprove  entirely  opposite  contentions.  As  we 
hold  our  position  in  Palestine  solely  as  trustees,  we  are 
not  free  to  ignore  this  badly-drafted  document,  and  trust 
the  administration  to  the  sound  judgment  of  a  carefully- 
chosen  British  representative  with  a  free  hand.  If  this  were 
possible,  it  would  probably  be  the  best  solution  of  all.  But 
Palestine  is  a  foreign  country ;  it  is  not  within  the  British 
Empire,  although  it  is  administered  by  the  Colonial  Office. 
Hence,  if  there  is  to  be  any  prospect  of  carrying  out  an 
improved  policy,  based  on  actual  conditions,  the  only 
course  is  to  have  the  original  Mandate  fully  and  carefully 
examined  by  some  unquestionable  authority ;  and  if  its 
text  is  found  not  to  meet  requirements,  to  request  the 
League  of  Nations  to  have  it  re-drafted,  or,  if  necessary, 
re-stated  altogether.  It  might  then  be  possible,  as  it  has 
never  been  before,  to  evolve  a  policy  emanating  from  a 
starting  point  with  one,  and  only  one,  possible  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  therein  to  introduce  such  modifications  in  method 
of  execution  as  are  proved  necessary  in  the  light  of  past 
experience  and  the  Hope  Simpson  Report.  The  fact  is 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  Palestine,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  fresh  start  altogether  from  a  revised,  and,  if 
necessary,  re-constructed  foundation. 


IX 

Apart,  however,  from  these  primary  and  fundamental 
issues,  there  are  certain  considerations  which  are  worthy 
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of  notice  at  this  critical  juncture.  British  responsibility 
in  Palestine  is  far  from  being  confined  to  Arab  and  Jewish 
racial  interests.  Palestine  is  sacred  to  three  great  faiths, 
Christian,  Moslem  and  Jewish,  and  events  in  the  Holy 
Land  have  important  repercussions  elsewhere,  throughout 
the  world  in  general,  and  in  the  British  Empire  in  particular. 
The  grievances  of  the  Arabs  have  stirred  up  Moslem  resent¬ 
ment  throughout  India  and  Arabia,  while  the  Passfield 
White  Paper,  owing  to  its  alleged  anti- Jewish  character, 
has  stirred  up  an  anti-British  tumult  in  the  United  States. 
Not  only  is  nearly  every  Christian  Church  from  Rome  to 
Abyssinia  represented  in  Jerusalem,  but  almost  every 
Christian  Power  has  interests  in  Palestine.  Moreover,  the 
strategical  position  of  Palestine  gives  that  country  a  particu¬ 
lar  significance  in  our  Imperial  communications,  while 
its  geographical  position,  together  with  its  unsettled  state 
and  immigration  conditions,  provide  a  most  suitable  centre 
for  Soviet  propaganda  and  intrigue  against  the  British 
Empire.  There  are,  therefore,  more  than  sufficient  reasons 
why  it  is  in  our  interests,  as  well  as  our  solemn  duty,  to 
establish  in  the  Holy  Land  conditions  conducive  to  progress 
and  peace.  In  this  country  these  factors  are  not  sufficiently 
realised. 

Further,  no  policy  alone  can  produce  the  results 
which  are  the  aim  of  our  endeavours.  In  a  country 
with  such  a  diversity  of  race  and  religion,  the  choice  of 
men  is  often  more  important  than  that  of  policy.  The 
British  official  in  Palestine  needs  to  possess  very  special 
qualities.  He  should  be  a  good  Churchman  and  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  religious  spirit  forming  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Holy  Land.  He  should  possess  good  administrative 
qualities,  and  be  a  man  of  some  intellectual  attainments. 
He  should  possess  tact  to  a  marked  degree,  and  have  a 
personality  acceptable  to  a  most  varied  assortment  of 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  foreign  representatives.  He 
should  be  impervious  to  prejudice,  versatile,  adaptive 
and  compromising,  but  of  inflexible  determination  where 
necessary.  Lastly,  he  should  have  a  simple  but  wise 
sense  of  humour  and  be  able  to  display  the  patience  of 
Job.  To  find  men  possessing  all  these  qualities  is  exceedingly 
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difficult,  but  it  is  surely  not  difficult  to  avoid  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  those  who  lack  the  more  essential  of  these  qualities. 
For  some  time  the  Jews  have  complained  of  the  anti- 
Jewish  sentiments  of  British  officials  ;  but  it  may  not 
be  realised  how  supremely  difficult  it  is  in  Palestine  for  an 
official  with  the  best  intentions  to  maintain  strict  impartiality 
even  for  a  moderate  period  of  time.  The  Holy  Land  in 
general,  and  Jerusalem  in  particular,  are  permeated  by  an 
atmosphere  of  perpetual  dissension  and  it  is  indeed  rare 
to  find  any  European  who,  even  after  a  residence  of  a 
moderate  time  in  the  country,  is  not  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  or  against  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is,  therefore,  almost 
more  important  in  Palestine  than  in  any  other  territory 
under  British  administration  that  the  selection  of  officials 
should  receive  the  most  careful  consideration  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government. 

We  have  now  muddled  along  in  Palestine  for  over  a 
decade  because  no  British  Government  has  fully  understood 
the  problem,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  necessary  that  the 
future  of  the  country  should  be  entrusted  to  those  who  can 
devote  their  whole  time,  energy,  and  resource  to  a  difficult 
question  which  has  consistently  suffered  from  circumstances 
connected  with  parliamentary  life.  In  the  Holy  Land 
we  are  confronted  with  the  full  forces  of  Islam  and  World 
Jewry,  as  well  as  the  interests  and  influences  of  nearly 
every  Christian  Power.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  party 
considerations  to  prejudice  the  good  name  of  Great  Britain 
in  a  country  on  which  the  searchlights  of  the  world  are 
ever  set. 
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By  H.  E.  Bates 

IT  was  towards  the  middle  of  June,  in  the  year  1917, 
when  Jasper  and  Clara  Bird  obeyed  for  the  first 
time  certain  instructions  written  out  for  them  by  a 
little  black  Major  presiding  over  the  camp  for  prisoners 
of  war,  and,  harnessing  their  white  horse  and  cart,  drove 
off  a  little  before  eight  o’clock  one  morning  to  fetch  the 
German  they  had  hired  with  so  much  misgiving. 

They  often  remembered  that  day.  It  was  especially 
lovely  ;  the  clear  sky  was  alive  with  larks,  and  blackbirds 
and  finches  and  yellow  buntings  were  piping  gently  about 
the  fields  and  in  the  thick  trees,  which  were  still  sopped 
with  dew.  Like  bass  viols  in  an  orchestra,  bees  had  already 
begun  to  enrich  and  unify  those  sounds  into  a  single 
immense  harmony,  the  throbbing  concert  of  perfect 
summer. 

It  was  hay-time.  The  sound  of  a  horse-mower  or  a 
whetstone  upon  a  scythe  would  echo  across  the  valley ; 
and  even  at  that  early  hour  of  the  day  freshly-mown 
swathes  were  already  turning  white  under  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

War  had  forced  this  small  tenant-farmer  and  his  wife  to 
a  crisis  in  their  affairs  ;  by  instinct  they  feared  and  hated 
war,  but  recently  its  barbarism  had  brought  calamity  upon 
them.  In  times  of  peace  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
war,  they  had  employed  two  labourers  and  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
but  suddenly  the  boy  had  drifted  off  to  make  boots  in  an 
adjoining  town,  and  the  men  had  failed  to  convince  the 
tribunal ;  and  then  news  had  come  that  one  was  dead 
and  that  the  other  lay  stricken  by  some  nameless  incurable 
disease  on  strange  and  distant  territory.  The  hope¬ 
less  and  chaotic  inhumanity  of  war  became  suddenly 
personal ;  war  itself  assumed,  as  it  were,  a  physical  shape, 
and  for  that  shape  they  gradually  conceived  a  terrible, 
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vindictive  hatred.  Besides  grief  there  arose  the  problem 
of  how  to  replace  the  men,  and  they  discovered  that  men 
were  scarcer  than  gems.  Women  dressed  foolishly  in 
smocks  and  breeches  were  plentiful  enough,  but  they 
distrusted  and  despised  them.  And  for  a  long  time 
they  deliberated,  until  at  last  it  appeared  that  nothing 
remained  for  them  but  to  act  as  their  neighbours  had  done  ; 
and  finally,  timidly  and  suspiciously,  they  applied  for  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

Driving  to  fetch  him  for  the  first  time  they  sat  in  silence. 
Their  steadfast,  honest,  taciturn  faces  seemed  uneasy  and 
plunged  in  gloom.  Leaning  his  arm  on  the  disused 
umbrella-basket,  the  man  drove  in  a  desultory,  almost 
indifferent  fashion,  and  beside  him  his  wife  never  moved 
except  to  chew  a  yellow  bent  or  to  finger  abstractedly  her 
dark  hair. 

Otherwise  they  looked,  that  morning,  much  as  usual. 
The  man  was  without  a  jacket  and  his  stoat-coloured  cor¬ 
duroys  were  held  up  by  two  leather  thongs  affixed  in  turn 
by  thin  nails  for  buttons.  A  panama  hat,  ripe  and  ancient 
even  before  catastrophe  had  fallen  upon  them,  flooded  his 
face  with  a  sunny  orange  ;  his  mouth  was  concealed  by  an 
undipped  yellow  moustache  bristling  like  homed  wheat ; 
his  fair  brows  straggled  down,  in  tiny  curls,  before  his 
blue,  drowsy  eyes.  His  wife  was  a  neat  and  compact 
body,  with  hair  of  jet  and  breasts  as  small  as  teacups,  and 
the  blouse  she  wore  was  of  the  same  blue-and-white  stuff 
as  Jasper’s  shirt,  cut  from  a  cheap  length  picked  up  one 
day  at  market.  Her  cmde  boots  were  laced  with  string, 
and  that  morning  her  white  cmshable  hat  had  fallen  in 
cow-slime  and  simply  through  negligence  or  haste  had  not 
been  cleaned  again.  With  the  motion  of  the  cart  their 
loose,  brown,  awkward  bodies  jolted  constantly  up  and  down, 
and  their  eyes  fixed  themselves  continually  upon  the  dis¬ 
tance  as  if  watching  something. 

They  had  many  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  hiring  this 
prisoner.  Though  it  constantly  troubled  them,  however, 
they  secretly  wondered  what  he  would  be  like.  Deeply 
sceptical,  the  man  fancied  a  stout,  spectacled,  ponderous 
fellow  who,  in  private  life,  had  perhaps  been  a  doctor  or  a 
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minister  of  religion,  a  person  utterly  useless  to  him. 
Reminiscent  of  what  she  had  so  often  seen  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  Clara  always  visualised  some  immense,  barbaric 
Prussian  who  would  terrify  their  lives  and  steal  and  finally 
escape,  leaving  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  authorities. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  gates  of  the  camp  they 
became  nervous,  foreseeing  the  worst.  Some  sentries 
were  pacing  their  distances  under  a  great  avenue  of  trees. 
Jasper  had  to  present  an  official  paper,  converse  a  little, 
and  then  follow  a  soldier  down  the  avenue  out  of  sight. 

Impassively  chewing  the  grass  and  regarding  the  sentry 
with  native  curiosity,  the  woman  suddenly  let  loose  her 
imagination  and  a  host  of  unbelievable  horrors  and  terrors 
stormed  through  her  mind,  until  she  felt  she  already  feared 
and  hated  the  prisoner. 

“  What  with  one  thing  and  another,  he’ll  make  life 
miserable  for  us,”  she  thought. 

In  the  midst  of  these  meditations,  Jasper  reappeared 
in  the  avenue.  She  looked  up  suddenly  and  seeing  the 
prisoner  between  Jasper  and  the  soldier,  thought  in  a  flash  : 

”  He’s  a  terrible  great  fellow  !  ” 

That  was  all.  And  before  she  was  aware  of  it  all 
formalities  were  over  and  she  was  making  room  for  him 
in  the  rear  of  the  cart.  Then  events  came  swiftly ;  the 
prisoner  climbed  into  the  cart,  weighing  it  heavily  backward ; 
the  sentry  retreated ;  Jasper  moved  the  seat  a  couple  of 
notches  forward  for  better  balance  ;  and  suddenly  they 
drove  away. 

The  man,  a  Hessian,  was  a  young  fellow,  very  tall  and 
even  fairer  than  Jasper,  with  a  physique  that  had  something 
god-like  and  splendid  about  it.  Once  or  twice  they  heard 
him  moving  clumsily  behind,  and  Clara,  suspicious  and 
afraid,  turned  to  see  that  he  was  not  escaping  them.  But 
it  was  simply  that  he  could  not  adjust  his  huge  proportions 
to  the  confined  space  of  the  cart. 

During  that  journey  they  repeatedly  spied  upon  him 
from  the  comers  of  their  eyes.  All  this  time  his  large 
hands  lay  loosely  on  his  knees  and  he  constantly  surveyed 
the  sky,  the  distant  woodland,  and  the  fresh  fertile  valley 
through  which  they  were  passing,  and  something  docile, 
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ingenuous,  wondering,  was  always  expressed  in  that 
stare,  and  sometimes  he  appeared  to  sigh,  as  if  with  pro¬ 
found  relief. 

At  last  the  small  white  farmstead  appeared  and  the  pony 
slackened  its  pace. 

“  Get  down  and  open  the  gate,”  said  Jasper  almost  in  an 
undertone. 

Clara  stood  up  ;  and  a  curious  thing  happened.  The 
springs  of  the  cart  gave  a  sudden  heave,  and  with  an 
easy,  cumbrous  alacrity,  the  prisoner  jumped  down  and 
Hung  open  the  gate,  and  before  she  could  put  her  foot  on 
the  step  or  could  recover  from  the  astonishment,  he  caught 
the  pony’s  head  and  walked  beside  it  until  Jasper  halted. 
Then  he  stood  quite  still,  almost  to  attention.  His  large, 
mobile  eyes  seemed  to  reflect  perfectly  the  heaven’s  blue 
in  the  shadow  of  the  stables  as  he  stood,  very  watchful 
and  very  alert,  waiting  for  her  to  alight.  But  when  Jasper 
commenced  in  his  customary  deliberate  way  to  unharness, 
the  prisoner  rapidly  unloosed  the  belly-band,  then  the 
bridle  and  collar,  and  suddenly,  almost  as  if  impatient, 
seized  the  harness  complete  and  bore  it  into  the  stables. 
There  he  noted  with  a  singular  air  of  concentration  where 
each  part  was  hung,  nodding  frequently  in  a  way  almost 
boyish  in  its  vehemence,  so  that  when  Clara  came  in  and 
dropped  the  long  green  cart-cushions  on  an  orange-box, 
she  returned  the  sudden  stare  he  gave  her  with  confusion, 
fear  and  mistrust,  already  resentful  of  his  presence.  Jasper, 
failing  also  to  understand  this  adroitness  and  courtesy, 
never  withdrew  his  eyes  from  him. 

In  silence  they  walked  to  the  house,  Jasper  lead¬ 
ing,  after  him  the  prisoner,  then  Clara.  All  their  move¬ 
ments  were  provoked  by  fear  and  by  distrust,  so  that 
when  Clara  dropped  a  hairpin  suspicion  and  dread  forced 
her  to  keep  watch  on  him  even  as  she  groped  for  it  among 
the  straw. 

It  was  their  custom  to  eat  first  at  half-past  five  and  again 
at  nine,  and  Clara  began  to  cut  pieces  of  bread  and  Jasper 
slices  of  cold  bacon  immediately  they  reached  the  kitchen, 
and  some  dry  boughs  were  found  and  put  under  the  kettle. 
All  the  time  the  Hessian  leaned  timidly  against  the  lintel, 
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as  boys  do  at  the  doors  of  blacksmiths’  or  bakers’  shops, 
and  watched  them. 

“  Come  in — eat — sit  down  !  ”  Jasper  suddenly  urged  ; 
but  the  Hessian  did  not  move.  “  Eat — fodder — ^bread ! 
Eh  ?  Come — ^understand  }  Sit  down,  eh  ?  ”  But  there 
was  no  answer. 

Clara  left  off  cutting  and  stared,  just  in  time  to  see  Jasper, 
suddenly  inspired,  rub  his  paunch  and  laugh,  and  to  hear 
the  prisoner’s  sudden  low  :  “  Ja  !  Ja  !  ”  of  delight. 

“  Come  ?  Understand  ?  ”  bawled  Jasper  with  immense 
joy,  rubbing  his  belly  repeatedly. 

“Ja!  Ja!” 

And  wiping  his  hands  over  his  greyish-blue  uniform 
and  looking  this  way  and  that,  with  a  little  curiosity  and 
mistrust  perhaps  also,  the  prisoner  slowly  crossed  the 
threshold. 

It  seemed  natural  to  them  that  he  should  eat  with  them. 
They  had  no  children.  If  there  had  been  many  prisoners 
it  would  have  been  different ;  in  that  case,  a  bam  would 
have  done  ;  but  about  one  prisoner  alone  in  a  bam  there 
seemed  something  callous  and  altogether  against  their 
principles,  and  very  deep  within  them  also  burned  a  sense 
of  fierce  responsibility,  of  unshakable,  stolid  honour,  the 
thought  that  they  must  never  lose  sight  of  him,  that  they 
must  guard  him  with  the  bravest  vigilance,  that  they  must 
see  him  safely  back  to  the  camp  each  evening.  Failure  in 
these  things  brought  consequences  unknown,  unthink¬ 
able,  and  terrible. 

They  began  to  eat.  Like  a  child  in  the  presence  of 
strange  people  the  prisoner  was  awkward  and  timid  and 
never  spoke,  but  only  once  made  a  sound,  low  and  inarticu¬ 
late,  as  of  gratitude,  when  a  cup  was  given  him,  though 
Jasper’s  sudden  snap,  like  a  dog’s,  at  a  great  slice  of  bacon, 
a  cmde  sort  of  encouragement  to  him  to  do  likewise  without 
delay,  brought  a  smile  to  his  soft  mouth  and  destroyed 
momentarily  his  look  of  astonished  vacancy. 

Eventually  the  meal  was  over.  Leading  the  way  into  the 
cow-yard,  Jasper  was  dwarfed  by  the  magnificent  bulk  of 
the  young  Hessian,  and  something  about  that  mere  physical 
incongruity  attracted  Clara,  so  that  she  remained  on  the 
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doorstep,  watching,  some  moments  after  hurling  the  warm 
tea-leaves  among  the  hens. 

Jasper  turned  into  a  barn  and  the  Hessian  followed  him, 
stooping.  Acuriouspieceof  comedy  began.  Jasper  shovelled 
up  some  dung  with  grave  deliberation ;  the  prisoner 
watched ;  then  with  an  emphatic  gesture,  he  flung  the 
dung  into  the  sunshine,  and  the  prisoner  nodded  ;  almost 
delighted  at  the  success  of  this  dumb-show,  Jasper  then 
made  a  singularly  expressive  gesture  intended  to  be 
authoritative  and  at  the  same  time  knowing  and  good- 
natured,  and  suddenly  performing  a  very  ancient  trick 
of  his,  lowering  his  right  eyebrow  and  gazing  heavenward 
as  if  to  say  :  “  None  of  your  tricks  with  me,”  he  thrust 
the  shovel  into  the  prisoner’s  hands,  planted  himself 
firmly  upon  his  legs  and  acted  with  remote  resemblance  to 
a  prison-warder.  Probably  much  too  excited  to  note  the 
details  of  all  this,  the  Hessian  began  at  once  shovelling 
away  dung  in  enormous  quantities  and  with  great 
competence  and  gusto.  Jasper,  plunged  into  agreeable 
reflections,  stood  with  some  pleasure  meditatively  scratching 
his  back.  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  Hessian  also 
began  to  scratch,  and  suddenly  they  looked  at  each 
other,  with  the  result  that  amid  a  great  burst  of  laughter, 
the  Hessian  in  frantic  haste  made  a  search  of  his  person, 
and  being  apparently  rewarded  made  an  extremely  clever 
click  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger  and  gravely  blew  the 
imaginary  louse  away.  Whether  this  was  reality  or  only 
the  prisoner’s  foolery,  Jasper  never  knew,  but  abruptly 
he  went  off  into  uncontrollable  and  prolonged  laughter 
while  the  Hessian  caught  more  fleas  and  disposed  of  them 
with  the  dexterity  and  callousness  of  great  experience. 

Unexpectedly  the  situation  became  worse.  Jasper’s  back 
began  to  itch  in  a  most  alarming  way,  and  in  an  inac¬ 
cessible  and  maddening  spot.  He  began  squirming, 
scratching,  dancing  and  saying  :  “  Oh,  my  God  !  this  is 
too  much.  I’ll  swear  my  oath  this  one’s  a  monster  !  ”  until 
the  Hessian,  thinking  this  foolery  also,  went  wild  with 
delight  and  began  punching  Jasper  in  the  small  of  the  back, 
which  produced  exactly  the  effect  of  his  punching  a  rubber 
squeaky  doll,  except  that  Jasper  was  screaming  with  laughter 
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at  the  top  of  his  voice,  resembling  more  than  anything  the 
screeching  of  an  enraged  goose. 

Clara  had  not  heard  that  laugh  for  many  years  ;  now  it 
seemed  to  her  like  some  uncanny  and  fantastic  echo  of  the 
past.  She  gave  one  immense  start  on  hearing  it  and  then 
from  the  kitchen  door  ran  across  the  cattle-yard,  as  if  it 
were  a  cry  of  pain. 

At  the  bam,  however,  she  stood  petrified.  Jasper  and 
the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  wrestling  or  fighting.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  an  uproarious,  unaccountable,  almost 
unseemly  laughter. 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  you,  you  idiots  ?  ”  she  managed 
to  call  at  last. 

Her  face  expressed  something  so  astounded  and  so 
incredulous  that  they  again  burst  into  laughter,  which  was 
prolonged  some  minutes,  while  she,  impatiently  or  mutely 
again  urged  them  to  explain  themselves.  At  last,  she 
was  told  : 

“  We  both  think  we’re  covered  in  fleas  !  That’s  all. 
You  see,  he  can’t  explain,  and  neither  can  I.” 

Suddenly  she  also  began  laughing,  and  her  laugh  caused 
a  shy,  soft  and  almost  startled  expression  to  flicker  over  the 
face  of  the  prisoner,  and  from  that  moment  all  was  different. 
Fear  no  longer  troubled  her,  and  from  the  way  Jasper 
looked  up  at  the  prisoner,  still  laughing  and  occasionally 
squirming,  she  could  tell  that  he  also  had  passed  out  of 
reach  of  the  same  emotion. 

“  It’s  all  right,”  she  thought,  ”  most  likely  he’s  glad  to 
be  out  of  it.  Perhaps  he  even  knows  that  he’ll  be  happy 
here — ^at  any  rate,  we  shall  feed  him,  authorities  or  no 
authorities,  and  perhaps  in  time  we  shall  learn  not  to 
worrit  him  quite  so  much.” 

Back  in  the  house  these  notions  increased  in  their  peculiar 
persuasion,  so  that  her  suspicions  also  lessened,  and  her 
mind  became  sweet  and  calm. 

Jasper  came  in,  laughing  still,  but .  now  in  a  sup¬ 
pressed  way,  like  a  hen  clucking  with  pleasure.  He  belched 
out,  with  evident  satisfaction,  too,  the  words  : 

“  I’ve  left  him  to  himself.” 

And  in  that  utterance  reposed  an  essence  of  something 
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daring,  reckless,  almost  impossible,  and  as  if  it  had  been  the 
utterance  of  a  mischievous  infant  Jasper  chuckled  again. 

Before  evening,  by  a  repetition  of  certain  acts  of  courtesy, 
he  had  become  to  the  woman  the  embodiment  of  grace  and 
trust,  and  to  the  man,  who  ruminated  constantly  upon  his 
competency  with  tools,  beasts,  and  machines,  not  only  a 
great  wit,  but  a  Hercules,  a  man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders, 
indeed  the  very  masterpiece  of  a  man  ;  and  though  much 
too  cautious  ever  to  commit  themselves,  they  began  to 
look  forward  to  hay-time  with  his  help  as  an  event  of 
fine  expectation  and  great  promise. 

A  few  weeks  elapsed.  During  that  time  the  prisoner, 
whose  name  was  Johann,  acquired  from  the  camp  and  the 
farm  a  little  English,  which  led  first  to  a  brief  exchange  of 
words  of  the  simplest  meaning,  and  then  to  conversations 
of  a  more  subtle  nature,  and  gradually  to  a  language  which 
affected  in  their  lives  a  deep,  indescribable  harmony. 

In  their  taciturn  way  they  became  delighted  at  his 
presence  on  the  farm  with  them.  It  became  shortly 
nothing  but  Johann  this,  Johann  that ;  and  when,  for 
reasons  obscurely  imposed  by  the  authorities,  he  remained 
away  on  Sundays,  they  missed  acutely  his  huge,  ruddy, 
flaxen-haired  figure  and  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the 
work  he  habitually  did  seemed  to  fall  with  unbearable 
heaviness  upon  them.  Johann  was  a  great  worker ;  for 
trivial  or  important  tasks  he  was  a  glutton,  adaptive,  con¬ 
scientious,  courteous,  indefatigable,  clever  with  implements, 
sagacious  concerning  crops,  full  of  notions  on  domestic 
subjects.  He  was  devoted  to  animals,  calling  the  cows 
by  name  and  bestowing  upon  one  heavy-maned  chestnut 
mare  all  the  happy  compassion  and  fidelity  of  a  lover. 

During  hay-time  he  had  been  no  less  than  a  miracle. 
All  the  heaviest  labour,  including  the  building  of  ricks, 
he  had  taken  upon  himself.  His  great  strength,  his 
astuteness,  his  quick,  inflexible,  and  scientific  organisation, 
amazed  them. 

They  discovered  much  about  him — that  he  had  been 
severely  wounded  and  would  bleed  violently  from  his  nose, 
and  that  he  was  young  enough  to  have  been  their  son.  All 
these  things  drove  out  the  last  of  suspicion  and  fear 
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concerning  him.  They  began  to  regard  him  as  a  boy,  tire¬ 
less,  genuine,  lovable.  Then,  when  it  became  not  unusual 
for  him  to  remain  alone  in  the  fields,  they  discovered  that 
he  could  sing.  The  depth,  the  richness  of  his  voice, 
stirred  them  deeply  ;  and  he  sang  repeatedly  melodies  of 
his  boyhood,  of  the  time  when  they  thought  he  must  have 
known  country  surroundings,  quiet  happiness,  a  lover,  and 
the  old,  irresponsible  days  of  peace  ;  and  his  voice  would 
recreate  for  him  the  essence  of  that  felicitous,  wonderful, 
incomparable  time. 

When  hay-time  had  passed  there  arrived  that  time  of 
lingering,  of  expectation,  of  the  promise  of  harvest, 
resembling  the  last  months  of  a  pregnancy. 

It  was  the  custom,  on  hot  days,  to  sit  out  for  meals 
under  the  large  walnut  spreading  to  the  south  of  the  farm¬ 
house.  Propped  up  against  the  bole,  the  Birds  ate  their 
dinner  of  bread,  meat,  and  cheese,  with  beer,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact,  contented  way.  Sometimes  when  stirred  to  an 
unusual  degree  of  indignation  by  fresh  and  more  terrible 
news  of  fighting,  Jasper  would  launch  forth  on  a  discussion 
on  war,  hotly  maintaining  that  all  sides  were  mad,  callous, 
inhuman,  and  declaring  that  only  the  innocent  suffered. 

Johann  used  to  squat  with  an  ash-stave  between  his 
knees,  feeling  and  smoothing  it  and  uttering  approving 
murmurs.  These  moments  of  unexpected  indignation, 
of  futile  rage  against  the  inevitable,  found  an  eager  response 
in  him.  Much  of  the  argument  would  escape  him  ;  as  to 
the  rest,  he  could  only  passionately  agree,  and  each  argu¬ 
ment  and  display  of  indignation  brought  him  closer  to  the 
Birds. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  he  brought  out  a  photograph 
to  show  them.  It  showed  a  kind-eyed,  middle-aged  and 
rather  handsome  German  woman,  dressed  all  in  black, 
except  for  a  white  kerchief  over  her  head.  When  he  began 
explaining,  rapidly,  piteously,  almost  unintelligibly,  that 
this  was  his  mother,  tears  started  quickly  to  Clara’s  eyes, 
and  Jasper  fell  to  biting  his  lips.  And  when  he  suddenly 
declared  in  broken  language  how  like  the  affection  of 
motherhood  her  own  affection  seemed,  she  ran  away  and 
wept  bitterly. 
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**  That’s  the  most  we  could  have  done  for  him,  poor 
child.  His  mother  would  know  that.” 

From  that  moment  she  went  about  with  a  sense  of 
elation.  Having  no  children,  nothing  in  her  life,  she  felt, 
had  touched  her  so  tenderly  or  happily  as  this  comparison, 
this  devoted  trust  in  her  ;  and  whenever  Johann  called 
“  Clara !  ”  across  the  yard  or  the  fields,  a  little  blood 
reddened  her  cheeks,  the  blood  of  a  woman  embarrassed 
or  delighted,  the  blood  of  an  awakened  affection. 

Harvest  came.  Over  the  bleached  ripe  fields  seemed  to 
float  small  mauve  and  scarlet  fleets  of  scabious  and  poppies, 
and  the  heat  came  in  stifling  waves  across  the  com. 

Once  again  his  boisterous,  never-sleeping  strength, 
his  exuberance,  his  unselfishness,  made  them  ask  them¬ 
selves  : 

“  What  should  we  have  done  without  him  ?  ” 

It  was  late  September  before  they  erected  the  last  stack. 
When  they  brought  up  the  last  wagon  and  began  filling  in 
the  roof  it  was  evening,  growing  cool,  and  the  horses  were 
restless.  Johann  was  in  a  careless  mood,  and  was  laughing 
and  singing  as  he  took  up  the  sheaves. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  horses  jerked  on, 
and  a  wagon  wheel  scraped  against  the  ladder  on  which 
Johann  was  standing.  Almost  at  once  the  ladder  toppled 
and  slid  slowly  across  the  smooth  straw,  and  in  a  second  or 
two,  almost  before  the  terrible,  ”  Johann  !  Johann  !  ” 
had  sprung  from  their  lips,  the  prisoner  was  flung  over  the 
terrified  horses’  heads  and  thrown  violently  to  earth. 

“  Johann  !  Johann  !  ”  they  continued  to  call  against 
each  other  in  terror.  ”  Good  God  !  Oh,  good  God  !  ” 

In  terror  they  became  helpless  and  pathetic.  It  was 
inconceivably  hard  for  them  to  climb  out  of  the  wagon,  to 
run  and  to  watch  that  prostrate  figure,  and  to  endure  the 
agonies  of  uncertainty.  Again  they  were  like  children. 
They  were  numb.  But  the  sight  of  the  Hessian  crawling 
slowly  to  his  feet  filled  them  with  a  strange,  boundless, 
almost  intoxicating  joy,  and  they  began  without  hesitation 
to  fuss  about  him  with  little  cries,  with  desperation,  with 
hands  trembling  with  anxiety  to  touch,  to  soothe,  to  set 
at  rest  the  last  doubts. 
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Meanwhile,  the  prisoner  was  violently  shaking  his  head 
and  repeating,  “  Nein,  nein,  nein,’*  with  great  excitement. 

“  What  ?  Not  hurt  ?  Nowhere  ?  ” 

“  Nein  !  Nein  !  Noding,  noding  !  ” 

And  though  still  in  terror,  they  ran  their  hands  over  his 
great  limbs,  much  as  men  do  when  they  buy  a  prime 
beast. 

Further  consternation  followed,  for  Jasper  in  a  sudden 
rage  strode  up  to  the  horses  and  struck  them,  first  with  his 
fist,  and  then  harder,  with  his  knees,  in  their  bellies,  until 
the  prisoner,  as  if  strangely  upset  by  this  attack,  fainted. 
It  was  the  last  straw.  Disaster,  fear  of  death,  had  para¬ 
lysed  them.  Johann’s  fainting  fit  set  them  running,  like  two 
clockwork  dolls,  into  all  conceivable  holes  and  comers, 
wherever  by  chance  fate  might  have  left  remedies.  Then, 
having  revived  him,  they  searched  him  for  wounds  and 
bruises,  only  to  find  that  apart  from  one  bluish  mark  there 
was  nothing,  he  was  unblemished. 

Some  weeks  elapsed.  Harvest  was  over  ;  a  little  yellow 
sprinkled  the  elms.  Jasper  and  the  prisoner  found  amuse¬ 
ment  in  splashing  walnuts,  but  though  the  Hessian  was 
extremely  active,  at  moments  he  appeared  to  wince,  as  if 
suffering  some  acute  stab  of  pain.  Apart  from  this,  the 
days  were  tranquil,  ineffably  at  peace,  and  transcended,  like 
those  of  a  woman  delivered  at  last,  and  there  spread  over 
the  farm  great  broodings  and  quietnesses  broken  only  by 
occasional  visits  of  commissioners  of  food  and  supplies 
who  bullied  and  shouted  patriotic  nonsense,  or  by  the 
halting  of  a  battalion  not  far  off  and  its  men  coming  in  for 
water  and  lingering  about  the  well,  talking  and  smoking. 

But  whatever  happened  the  affection  and  harmony  which 
united  them  did  not  change  except  to  increase  and  to  bind 
them  closer. 

It  was  towards  November  that  the  prisoner  began  to 
cause  them  uneasiness.  He  became  less  active,  and  moved 
laboriously,  as  if  his  legs  were  weighted,  and  the  tasks  he 
had  once  performed  like  a  Samson,  boisterously  and  with 
singing,  suddenly  seemed  to  intimidate  him. 

What  was  wrong  with  him  ?  They  speculated,  argued, 
questioned  him.  Secretly  proud  of  his  strength,  however,  he^ 
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would  divulge  nothing.  One  morning,  his  nose  bled 
violently  and  they  began  to  fear  that  some  complication 
might  arise  from  his  wound  and  the  fall,  and  they  urged 
him  to  report  himself  to  the  prisoners’  doctor. 

“  Ach  I  ” — and  that  was  enough  to  convey  how  disgusting 
that  idea  was  to  him. 

His  appearance  presented  at  first  no  change.  At  times 
he  even  recaptured  his  boisterousness  and  again  worked  with 
the  old,  miraculous  strength.  But  many  relapses  occurred, 
and  by  the  end  of  November  his  face  had  become  like  that 
of  a  pale,  anaemic  woman. 

They  saw  a  strange  drooping  about  his  shoulders.  They 
began  to  reason  with  him ;  he  was  adamant,  would  not 
listen,  and  half-swaggeringly  drew  off  his  shirt  and  invited 
them  to  examine  his  clear  brown  flesh,  and  when  they  could 
discover  no  blemish,  turned  on  them  with  a  sort  of  angry 
pity: 

“  Ach,  you  thought  dere  was  something,  but  there  is 
nothing,  hein  ?  ” 

They  were  repelled  by  this  attitude,  and  preserved 
silence  until  one  afternoon  of  cold  rain,  winds  and  storms 
of  yellow  and  rusty  leaves,  when  they  were  sacking  potatoes 
in  the  bam.  The  sacks  were  filled  by  Jasper  and  Clara, 
and  though  it  was  against  their  wishes,  Johann  built  them 
in  a  mound  against  the  wall.  As  the  mound  grew,  sweat 
poured  down  his  face,  and  he  struggled  in  a  way  which 
hurt  them.  But  he  would  hear  nothing,  though  their 
reproofs  were  gentle,  and  the  strength  of  his  resolution 
and  resistance  grew  like  some  half-fanatical  religion,  filling 
his  eyes  with  a  consuming  light. 

Nevertheless,  striving  to  heave  a  full  sack  above  his 
head  some  moments  later,  the  strength  in  him,  as  if  cut 
off  as  suddenly  and  effectually  as  an  electric  current, 
failed  utterly.  The  sack  dropped  like  a  stone.  Potatoes 
were  disgorged,  bouncing  in  all  directions.  He  remained 
immovable,  dumb,  stupid,  as  if  regarding  them  as  so  many 
comic  balls  dancing  about  his  feet. 

“  Johann  !  Johann  !  ”  they  cried.  They  too  stared  at 
the  potatoes.  They  began  to  stammer  reproaches. 

“You  should  have  reported  as  we  told  you  directly 
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you  felt  anything  after  that  fall !  Look  what  a  way  you 
fell.  Oh,  why  didn’t  you  go  ?  .  .  .  and  now  !  You  see, 
it’s  perhaps  inside  you — ^here  !  And  the  wound  ! — God 

alive,  how  you  can  keep  on  !  Why  didn’t  you  go  ?  Why 
didn’t  you  go  a  month  back  ?  ”  And  so  on,  despairing  or 
reasoning,  until  the  woman  launched  at  him  a  different  cry. 
“  Your  mother  would  want  you  to  go  !  ” 

At  those  words  he  gave  a  violent  start  and  tears  of  hatred 
and  remorse  sprang  into  his  eyes,  and  when  he  tried  to 
answer  their  reproaches  he  failed  miserably,  which  made 
him  even  more  inexorable,  more  fanatical  in  the  notion 
of  carrying  out  his  will.  He  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
scattered  potatoes  resembling  an  animal  that  has  wounded 
itself  but  will  die  rather  than  suffer  hands  laid  upon  it,  and 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  surrender  that  defiant 
attitude. 

They  passed  through  a  period  of  mystification  and 
trial,  tom  between  tenderness,  anger,  and  despair  at  the 
sight  of  him  wasting  and  suffering  before  their  eyes.  Their 
distress  was  piteous.  They  became  practical,  insistent 
upon  his  accepting  their  aid,  their  ointments  from  herbs, 
their  poultices  and  country  decoctions.  They  administered 
with  great  faith.  They  cherished  tenderly  and  jealously 
the  dream  of  his  being  cured  by  their  devoted  skill  and 
solicitude. 

They  had  great  hope  in  him.  The  work  he  did,  how¬ 
ever,  was  negligible,  and  it  became  difficult  for  him  to  carry 
a  faggot  or  take  a  bucket  to  the  well.  Sometimes  they 
caught  him  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands  or  standing 
pale  and  still,  with  a  vacant  expression,  like  a  ghost,  in  the 
first  attitudes  of  voluntary  subjection  and  despair. 

And  then,  late  one  afternoon,  Clara  came  crying  across 
the  farmyard  for  Jasper.  He  was  chopping  wood  in  the 
orchard.  She  halted  some  yards  from  him,  called  his  name 
and  began  stamping  her  feet  and  wringing  her  hands  in 
terror. 

“  My  God,  what  is  it  ?  ”  he  shouted. 

“  It’s  Johann  !  It’s  Johann  !  ” 

He  dropped  his  axe  and  following  her,  kept  asking  : 

“  What  is  it  ?  What’s  the  boy  done  ?  ” 
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“Oh!  I  don’t  know.  He’s  fallen  .  .  he  just  lies  there.’’ 

When  they  reached  him  he  was  lying  upon  his  side,  in 
the  twilit  stable,  beneath  the  belly  of  a  horse  he  had  been 
grooming.  The  horse-comb  was  clenched  in  his  hand  ; 
the  horse  stood  motionless.  As  they  dragged  him  away 
and  propped  him  against  some  sacks  of  com  he  gave  a 
groan.  He  was  revolting  to  see  ;  he  had  been  bleeding 
heavily  from  the  nose,  and  to  Jasper  he  seemed  already 
moribund  ;  his  eyes  bore  a  strange,  glassy  look  as  if  he  had 
been  crying  when  he  fell.  He  lay  still ;  nor  did  he  reply 
to  their  entreaties : 

“  Johann,  Johann,  what  happened  ?  How  did  you  come 
to  fall  ?  My  boy,  what’s  the  matter  ?  Tell  us,  what’s  the 
matter  ?  Tell  us  what  it  is,  tell  us,  my  boy  I  ” 

But  he  was  silent ;  and  then,  before  they  had  summoned 
courage  or  thought,  and  while  the  woman  was  still  too 
curious  and  frightened  for  grief  and  the  man  too  shocked  to 
act,  he  began  a  brief  stirring,  and  there  was  a  rustling  in 
his  throat,  as  if  he  wished  to  speak  to  them  ;  and  when  this 
had  ceased,  leaving,  as  it  were,  its  echo  in  a  prolonged  and 
agonising  sigh,  his  face  seemed  suddenly  softened  and 
chastened  and  his  head  fell  softly  back  upon  the  corn- 
sacks,  and  he  died. 

Hopelessness,  impotency,  panic  seized  them.  They 
tried  to  lift  him  and  take  him  away,  and  their  bungling 
movements  seemed  to  scare  the  horses,  who,  smelling  death, 
began  stamping  restlessly  in  their  stalls.  Darkness  was 
falling  rapidly,  making  the  young  prisoner’s  face  ghostly, 
and  lighting  a  stable  lantern  they  set  it  beside  the  corpse, 
which  their  last  efforts  had  given  a  strange  dignity,  and 
stared  at  each  other  with  sad  eyes. 

And  then  the  thought  entered  their  minds  : 

“  We’re  responsible  for  him — shouldn’t  we  send  a 
message  or  else  take  him  back  to  the  camp  again  ?  ’’ 

They  had  no  one  by  whom  to  send  a  message,  and 
suddenly  their  old  fear  of  regulations,  soldiers,  and 
authorities  returned  with  overwhelming  force,  and  they 
began  to  harness  the  horse  in  order  to  take  him  away. 

“  Take  the  feet,’’  said  Jasper. 

“Oh!  my  God,  I  can’t  lift  him.  What’s  going  to  happen?” 
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They  struggled,  but  beside  him  they  seemed  old  and 
feeble,  and  in  dying  he  seemed  to  have  become  a  giant. 
And  then,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Jasper  knocked  over 
the  lantern  and  in  terror  they  dropped  the  body  and  groped 
and  ran  against  each  other,  the  woman  crying,  and  the  man 
swearing  violently. 

Finally  it  was  done  and  they  prepared  to  drive  off. 
Objects  in  the  darkness,  familiar  little  sounds  and  obscure 
movements  caused  them  to  recall  his  life  with  them. 

The  cart  lurched  into  the  high  road.  It  was  dark. 
They  drove  slowly,  not  speaking.  On  either  side  rose  the 
gaunt  skeletons  of  trees,  and  on  the  road  their  feeble, 
shaded  cart-lamps  threw  two  tiny  gleams,  which  ran 
steadily,  everlasting  on  beside  the  horse.  Suddenly,  without 
warning,  it  seemed  bitterly  cold,  with  a  smell  of  autumnal 
decay. 

As  they  began  to  drive  downhill  into  the  valley  it  seemed 
that  they  were  descending  into  a  black  pit  of  great  depth, 
and  at  that  point,  with  the  increased  jolting  of  the  cart, 
the  prisoner’s  head  began  to  beat  like  a  dull  mallet  against 
the  woodwork  of  the  cart. 

As  if  unable  to  bear  that  sound,  Clara  stooped  at  once, 
half-knelt  and  then  took  the  head  in  her  hands  and  for  what 
seemed  unending  moments  held  it  without  moving.  At 
last,  without  deliberating  and  impelled  by  some  obscure 
desire,  she  planted  softly  between  his  eyes  a  brief  kiss, 
and  there  crept  into  her  grief  at  once  a  sense  of  peace,  of 
elation,  a  feeling  of  nobility,  a  sensation  of  jealousy  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  a  mother.  And  all  along  the  road  she  remained 
holding  the  head,  at  times  with  all  the  fierce  instincts  of 
her  womanhood,  at  times  with  tenderness,  as  if  he  knew 
of  her  touch  on  him,  and  sometimes  for  long  periods 
without  a  movement,  without  a  thought,  listening  mechani¬ 
cally  to  the  sound  of  wheels  and  hoofs,  the  dry  cracking  of 
Jasper’s  whip,  and  of  her  own  weeping,  the  low  sound  of 
which  broke  from  her  with  great  sorrow,  and  expanding 
infinitely,  seemed  to  fill  the  increasing  darkness. 
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By  R.  C.  Smart,  M.C.,  M.I.M1N.E. 
I 


That  somewhat  impersonal  creature — ^the  man  in  the 
street — remarks  in  an  interrogative  manner  at 
recurrent  intervals  that  there  is  another  dispute, 
strike  or  lock-out  in  the  mining  industry.  To  anyone  who 
does  not  understand  or  appreciate  the  psychology  of  the 
mining  community  and  the  mentality  of  the  mine-owner 
and  miner,  the  issues  at  stake  between  employer  and 
employee  in  the  mining  industry  are  apt  to  become 
confusing.  The  loose-knit  character  of  the  industry,  its 
organisation  into  a  large  number  of  independent  and 
often  family  concerns,  is  traditionally  peculiar  to  it  and 
have  impeded  that  necessary  measure  of  organised  effort 
that  must  preclude  any  successful  advance  on  its  distribu¬ 
tive  side. 

Whilst  the  capacity  of  the  mine-owner  and  miner  for 
driving  hard  and  close  bargains  under  advantageous  circum¬ 
stances  is  perhaps  well  known,  the  mental  outlook  of  the 
average  miner  in  a  mining  district  or  village  would  form 
rather  an  interesting  study.  They  are  largely  creatures  of 
their  environment,  exceedingly  clannish  and,  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  experience,  somewhat  distrustful  of  anything 
which  emanates  from  their  Employers*  Association.  Their 
mental  horizon  seems  largely  limited  by  the  questions  of 
hours  worked,  wages,  and  the  activities  of  the  local  Miners’ 
Lodge  or  the  Federation.  They  are,  in  brief,  exceptionally 
self-centred  and  limited  in  their  outlook  outside  their  own 
industry. 

On  the  administrative  side,  the  active  mine-owner 
exhibits  the  same  tendencies,  his  vision  being  mainly 
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centred  on  the  local  Owners’  Association,  the  coal  prices 
charged  by  his  neighbouring  competitors  and  the  benefits 
that  might  accrue  from  a  little  judicious  price  cutting.  The 
miner,  in  so  far  as  organised  effort  is  concerned,  is,  if 
anything,  in  advance  of  his  employer. 

Whilst  the  past  history  of  negotiations  between  nationally 
accredited  bodies  representing  owners  and  men  have  been 
unfortunate,  yet  that  does  not  necessarily  abrogate  the 
method  of  conducting  such  negotiations.  Peace  and  con¬ 
tentment  in  the  industry  is  hardly  consequent  upon  a 
perpetuation  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  as  it  was  imposed 
on  the  men  by  force  after  defeat  in  the  bitterly  contested 
dispute  of  1926. 

As  Mr.  Archer,  vice-chairman  of  the  West  Yorkshire 
Coal  Owners’  Association,  stated  in  March,  1930,  when 
referring  to  coal  owners  in  Scotland,  South  Wales,  North¬ 
umberland,  Durham,  Shropshire,  Somerset,  Bristol  and 
Kent,  who  were  opposed  to  the  new  Mines  Act  of  1930  : 

“  If  the  dissentient  coal  owners  could  point  to  a 
prosperous,  contented  and  well-directed  industry  which 
played  its  part  with  worthiness  and  success  at  home  and 
abroad,  their  attitude  might  be  less  open  to  criticism. 
But  the  British  coal  industry  is  acknowledged  to  be  sick, 
its  marketing  of  coal  unscientific,  its  revenue  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  plant  and 
machinery  of  the  mines  and  its  workmen  discontented 
and  rebellious.” 

To  an  industry  exhibiting  such  features  as  these,  any 
form  of  legislation  would  perhaps  be  regarded  with  dis¬ 
favour  and  only  complied  with  very  reluctantly.  In  fact, 
it  is  worth  remarking  that  the  adverse  criticism  offered 
to-day  to  legislative  proposals  is  largely  a  somewhat  mono¬ 
tonous  repetition  of  similar  statements  that  have  been 
made  over  the  past  eighty  years.  Taking  a  wide  view, 
legislation  in  this  country  so  far  has  never  at  any  time 
hindered  or  prevented  the  progressive  development  of  the 
mining  industry.  Because  of  the  loose-knit  character  of  the 
industry,  there  can  be  no  way  out  except  by  drastic 
methods  involving  a  newer  and  more  modem  conception  of 
industrial  architecture. 
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The  industry,  even  in  favourable  years  before  the  war, 
has  required  “  prodding  ”  by  legislation  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  trade  were  relatively  easy  and  the  efforts  of  com¬ 
petitors  not  of  serious  moment.  Lord  Joicey,  speaking  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  May,  1930,  during  the  debates  on 
the  new  Coal  Mines  Act,  stated :  “  They  used  to  have 
in  connection  with  the  export  trade  a  margin  of  about  2S. 
per  ton  which  enabled  them  to  hold  their  position  against 
the  competition  of  any  country  in  Europe,  but  owing  to 
the  charges  put  upon  them  that  margin  had  disappeared.” 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  real  reason  we  held 
our  own  then  to  the  extent  of  2s.  per  ton  (equal  to  at  least 
2s.  6d.  to-day)  was  because  our  standard  of  output  per 
worker  employed  per  shift  was  higher  than  that  of  our 
most  serious  competitors,  whereas  to-day  it  is  most 
grievously  behind. 

To-day  we  are  practically  the  only  coal-producing 
country  of  any  consequence  that  exhibits  a  most  marked 
decrease,  instead  of  an  increase  in  national  coal  output, 
relatively  small  advance  in  productive  efficiency  together 
with  poor  wages,  and  for  that  working  the  same  number  of 
hours  per  working  shift  as  in  1913-14. 

II 

The  new  Mines  Act  of  1930  primarily  seeks  to  bring  a 
measure  of  organisation  into  the  industry  for  the  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  sale  of  its  product.  It  is  in  brief  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  legislative  enactments  of  the 
past  fifty  years  which  at  various  dates  have  introduced 
comprehensive  regulations  affecting  the  qualifications  of  the 
administrative  personnel,  safety  and  welfare  provisions, 
and  hours  of  work  and  regulation  of  wages. 

The  marketing  of  the  industry’s  product  in  this  country 
has  been  termed  “  commercial  hooliganism,”  and  whilst 
the  middleman  always  ”  stands  to  be  shot  at,”  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  such  an  expression  does  not  overstate  the 
case.  For  whilst  distributors,  coal  merchants  and  factors 
and  the  like  have  consistently  made  a  living,  and  paid 
reasonable  dividends  since  1918,  the  actual  coal  owner  has 
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been  existing  under  most  unhealthy  conditions  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  past  decade. 

Control  of  the  distributive  trade,  with  the  elimination 
of,  or  a  reduction  in,  the  number  of  hands  that  coal  passes 
through  before  reaching  the  consumer  from  the  pit  head 
is  a  vital  necessity  to  the  industry.  The  new  Act  of  1930 
is  designed  to  do  this,  although  at  the  present  time  it  has 
more  than  an  aspect  of  creating  an  industrial  monopoly 
without  due  safeguards  to  the  actual  consumer. 

It  also  is  doubtful  if  it  will,  say,  prevent  inter-district  or 
inter-coalfield  competition  in  trading,  such  as  was  reported 
at  the  end  of  November  in  the  Warwickshire  and  Cannock 
Chase  areas.  There  is  no  clause  as  to  the  decision  of 
arbitrators  in  the  cases  of  disputes  being  binding  at  all. 

Syndication  on  the  lines  of  the  Westphalian  Coal  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  the  soundest  method  of  securing  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  fruits  of  the  industry  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
merchant  or  distributor  whilst  at  the  same  time  affording 
industry  and  the  consumer  a  fuel  at  a  reasonable  and 
competitive  figure. 

Ill 

The  effect  of  the  new  Act  on  the  export  trade  should 
result  in  the  removal  of  the  foolish  and  suicidal  competi¬ 
tion  between  exporting  districts  and  give  for  the  first  time 
national  united  control  to  export  prices.  The  gravest 
defect  is  that  it  seeks  to  introduce  a  shorter  working  shift, 
a  reduction  in  hours  of  work,  a  most  controversial  and  thorny 
subject,  at  a  time  of  world  trade  depression  without  pre¬ 
cedent  and  when  Germany,  one  of  our  most  serious  com¬ 
petitors,  has  reduced  wages  in  the  mining  industry  6  per 
cent,  and  dropped  the  average  price  of  coal  about  is.  6d. 
per  ton  from  December,  1930. 

Our  fuel  prices  to  the  consumer  are  too  high,  not  too 
low.  The  coal  owner  must  take  suitable  means  for 
ensuring  that  his  industry  as  a  whole  receives  a  fair 
price  for  its  product  from  the  merchant.  Until  the  Act 
of  1930  was  passed,  the  coal  owner,  due  to  failure  to 
adopt  the  necessary  measures,  was  entirely  a  victim  of 
the  superior  commercial  acumen  and  organisation  of  the 
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distributive  trade.  In  other  words  coal  prices  to  the 
consumer  need  not  be  increased  in  order  that  reasonable 
prices  may  be  obtained  at  the  pit  head  by  the  producer. 
There  are  redundant  mines  and  merchants  under  the  trading 
conditions  that  obtain  to-day,  who  can  be  fairly  and 
adequately  dealt  with. 

Of  course  the  reductions  in  hours  of  work  permissible 
under  the  new  Act  apply  only  to  areas  other  than  Yorkshire, 
North  Derby,  Nottingham  and  Kent,  where  a  7^  hours 
working  shift  has  been  in  operation  since  1926.  These 
areas,  despite  their  reduction  in  hours  worked  contributed 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  national  output.  Also  their  net 
cost  of  production  per  ton  of  coal  for  the  June  quarter, 
1930,  from  the  Mines  Department,  at  the  figure  of  13s.  6d. 
is  over  6d.  per  ton  less  than  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
whilst  the  productive  standard  is  well  over  2  cwts.  per  man¬ 
shift  greater  at  the  figure  of  about  23.5  cwts.  per  man¬ 
shift  worked  for  a  shift  half  an  hour  less  in  duration. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  of  the  Bolsover  Colliery  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modem  and  progressive  concerns  in  the 
kingdom,  stated  at  the  annual  meeting  last  year  that 
the  new  clause  with  regard  to  amalgamations  in  the  Bill 
was  disquieting.  In  the  opinion  of  the  directors  a  fair  and 
practicable  method  of  putting  uneconomic  mines  out  of 
action  would  be  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  fund 
provided  by  a  levy  on  all  the  coal  produced  in  the  country, 
out  of  which  all  collieries  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  close 
should  receive  compensation.  That  is  to  say,  a  process 
of  district  or  coalfield  rationalisation  is  highly  overdue. 
Such  a  viewpoint  has  at  long  last  received  recognition  in 
Lancashire  with  the  recent  decision  as  to  the  merging  of 
mining  interests  involving  200  pits  and  90,000  men. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  such  a  step  would  have  been 
taken  under  present  circumstances  but  for  the  assistance 
derivable  from  the  new  Act.  There  is  the  point  that  the 
quotas  of  output  allotted  to  coalfields  and  collieries  will 
eventually  produce  an  effect  in  this  direction  by  the 
absorption  of  quotas  by  collieries,  favourably  placed,  from 
those  in  not  so  good  a  position. 

Unfortunately,  we  can  now  envisage  with  the  greatest 
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certainty  some  hardening  in  prices  to  the  consumer,  an 
increase  not  only  not  necessary  but  one  that  industry 
generally  can  ill  afford  to  contemplate  and  that  may  hasten 
the  introduction  on  a  more  wholesale  scale  of  electrical 
energy.  The  mining  industry  itself  is  making  a  retrograde 
step  by  an  increase  in  fuel  prices  and  this  is  realised,  of 
course,  by  that  section  of  the  industry  that  opposed  the 
Act. 

Some  30  per  cent,  of  the  national  output  is  exported  into 
bitterly  contested  markets  abroad  where  national  and  inter¬ 
national  agreements,  subsidised  fuel  prices,  transport 
charges  and  such  like  palliatives  are  operative  against  us. 
Fuel  prices,  about  26  per  cent,  above  pre-war  at  the  pit 
head  (not  to  the  actual  consumer),  are  not  too  low  if  the 
productive  efficiency  of  the  industry  had  kept  pace  and 
in  step  with  the  efforts  of  its  foreign  competitors.  State 
intervention  in  the  mining  industry  has  been  unavoidable, 
as,  whatever  political  party  happened  to  be  in  office,  adequate 
measures  to  counter  the  growing  power  of  economic 
nationalism  of  our  competitors  was  imperative. 

Fortuitous  circumstances,  such  as  the  devastation  of 
the  important  coal  producing  areas  of  the  Pas  de  Calais 
and  Du  Nord  during  the  war,  followed  by  the  American 
coal  strike,  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  industrial  area  in 
1923,  when  we  exported  103  million  tons  of  coal — a.  record 
— at  a  profit  of  2s.  per  ton,  have  kept  at  bay  that  economic 
truth  which  became  appallingly  apparent  in  1925 — a 
truth  with  which  all  industrial  effort,  and  our  own  in 
particular,  is  faced. 

It  is  one  that  is  steadily  bringing  man  face  to  face  with 
new  problems  that  require  imagination  and  mental  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  high  order  if  they  are  to  be  dealt  with  effectively. 
With  the  progress  of  science  and  the  rapid  improvements 
in  industrial  processes  the  output  of  the  unit  in  industry 
grows,  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  consumption  or 
the  demand,  and  industrial  victory  and  reward  in  conse¬ 
quence  go  to  that  country  which  obtains  the  maximum 
productive  ■  effort  from  its  workers  with  the  minimum  of 
labour. 
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The  real  point  at  issue  in  our  mining  industry  is  that  the 
industry  as  a  whole  can  only  record  in  the  past  17  years 
an  improvement  in  productive  efficiency  of  about  5  per 
cent.  (1913-14  compared  with  1930 — ^June  quarter).  Our 
most  serious  competitors  in  the  European  markets,  where 
the  bulk  of  our  coal  export  trade  exists,  are  obtaining  6 
or  7  cwts.  per  man  shift  more  than  we  can  obtain  and  for 
working  shifts  30  minutes  less  in  duration.  This  serious 
condition  of  affairs  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  war,  yet  it 
lies  at  the  root  of  the  industry’s  difficulties.  Our  advances 
in  mechanisation  in  mining  have  not  been  and  are  not 
being  made  at  an  economic  rate.  In  1929  the  machine-mined 
coal  in  Great  Britain  formed  28  per  cent,  of  the  total 
output  as  against  8  per  cent,  for  1913-14 — the  corresponding 
figure  of  machine-got  coal  in  the  Ruhr  for  1929  was  91.23 
per  cent. ;  for  the  French  coalfield  of  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
68  per  cent.,  and  for  the  United  States  in  1928,  74  per  cent. 

Germany,  which  in  1913-14  had  an  output  per  man 
shift  of  18.6  cwts.  of  coal  for  an  8^  hours  shift,  to-day 
produces  26  to  27  cwts.  per  man  shift  for  an  8  hour  shift, 
while  her  workmen  enjoy  wages  about  the  same  as  those 
paid  in  this  country.  This  shows  an  improvement  in  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency  of  the  unit  employed  of  over  30  per  cent. 

Poland,  our  other  most  serious  competitor,  who  was 
reported  to  be  selling  coal  in  the  Scandinavian  markets  at 
an  economic  figure  in  May,  1930,  and  who  again  reports 
an  increase  in  coal  exports  for  1929  at  over  14  million  tons, 
shows  similar  figures. 

The  Polish  miner  produces  over  27  cwts.  of  coal  per 
shift  for  a  shift  of  the  same  duration  as  that  worked  in  the 
Ruhr  and  shorter  than  that  worked  in  this  country.  The 
position  must  be  fairly  faced  that  in  this  country  the  miner  is 
being  paid  over  20  per  cent,  less  in  real  wages  per  shift 
than  in  1913-14  and  does  not  work  a  full  week  consistently, 
whilst  the  economic  security  of  the  industry  is  at  present 
buoyed  up  by  working  the  same  hours  as  in  1913-14,  with¬ 
out  any  improvement  of  consequence  in  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  industry. 
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It  can  be  readily  appreciated  that  the  one  and  only  way 
out  for  the  industry  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  output  per 
worker  employed  per  shift.  The  national  output  could 
and  should  be  in  the  region  of  28  cwts.  per  man  shift  as 
against  that  recorded  of  21.32  cwts.  for  the  June  Quarter, 
1930.  We  cannot  legislate  against  economic  laws,  and  to 
force  measures  such  as  reductions  in  the  hours  worked  per 
shift  from  8  to  7J  (it  will  drop  to  7  automatically  in  July, 
1931)  in  the  face  of  the  present  condition  of  the  industry 
is  more  than  hopeless.  Considering  these  conditions  it 
becomes  painfully  obvious  that  we  must  once  again  learn 
to  produce  on  a  competitive  footing.  The  industry  can 
only  retain  its  present  somewhat  precarious  position  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  shift  worked  until  such  time  as 
mechanisation  has  improved  the  output  per  man  shift  by 
a  very  substantial  margin. 

The  spread  over  system  of  working,  as  now  arranged 
to  be  worked  (temporarily),  permits  of  the  8  hour  shift 
being  worked  as  heretofore  for  a  limited  number  of  hours 
per  fortnight.  A  7^  hour  shift  would  mean  an  increase  in 
fuel  prices  of  about  2s.  per  ton  which  would  seriously 
affect  the  export  coal  trade.  A  marked  advance  in  fuel 
prices  to  the  consumer  in  the  home  market  will  be  an 
error  of  a  most  serious  character,  though  the  sponsors  of 
the  new  Coal  Mines*  Act  thought  that  the  organised 
marketing  of  coal  would  enable  a  better  price  being  realised 
at  the  pit  head  to  the  coal  owner  and  the  industry. 

Unfortunately,  our  legislators  have  omitted  to  observe 
that  in  the  first  place  an  advance  in  price  at  the  pit  head 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer — ^there  will  be  no  econo¬ 
mies  effected  in  distributive  costs  as  would  occur  under  a 
Coal  Syndicate — ^and  in  the  second  place  they  are  totally 
unaware  and  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  “  productive  efficiency  or  output  per  man 
shift  *’  and  what  it  implies  to  the  economic  stability  of  the 
industry. 

The  structure  of  the  industry  will  only  stand  on  sound 
foundations  when  coal  in  this  country  is  produced  under 
economic  conditions  by  the  installation  of  the  necessary 
plant  to  improve  the  output  per  man  shift. 
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Political  expediency  must  give  way  to  industrial  facts. 
We  have  the  hardest  portion  of  our  task  in  front  of  us  ;  we 
are  not  even  now  fully  awake  to  the  backward  position  of 
our  industry.  It  is  not  a  case  of  pessimism,  but  a  case  of 
really  and  quickly  appreciating  the  true  position  and  that — 

“  the  Gods  of  men  by  harsh  decrees  forbid  that  plenty  shall  be 
bought  with  ease.” 

Again  we  should  progress  if  all  questions  affecting 
industry  and  trade  were  subordinate  to  an  Industrial  or 
Economic  Council  independent  of  Party  Politics  ;  such  a 
council  as  functions  in  Germany  under  the  Minister  of 
Economics. 
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By  Dorothy  Johnson 

The  sea  is  a  melancholy  monster  at  the  best  (I  reflect, 
on  catching  a  cheerless  glimpse  of  it  between  roofs 
dark  and  sleek  with  rain).  That  smiling  appearance 
which  it  sometimes  wears — that  “  multitudinous  twinkling  ” 
— is  the  shallowest  of  illusions  ;  call  it  rather  a  prank  which 
the  broad  sun  plays  upon  a  growling,  uncouth  beast — 
a  Caliban — ^kept  in  tow  by  his  sharp-chinned  sister,  the 
Moon,  who  never  saw  a  joke  yet  .  .  .  Why  do  people 
visit  the  sea  in  crowds He  is  the  least  enlivening  of 
hosts  ;  his  drink  is  salt,  his  music  sorrowful,  his  enormous 
house  unwarmed  and  draughty.  Yet  his  ante-chambers 
are  always  thronged  ;  always,  that  is,  when  /  come. 

I  am  growing  thus  embittered  because  I  want  to  eat, 
and  the  cheaper  establishments  are  already  packed  with 
blue-faced,  ravenous  guests  of  the  sea.  They  are  as 
hungry  as  he  is  ;  the  poets  say  that  he  is  never  satisfied, 
but  I  hope  these  poor  pleasure -seekers  will  be,  somewhere 
about  three  o’clock.  For  my  part,  I  must  seek  a  hotel, 
which  will  leave  me  nothing  but  my  eyes  to  weep  with 
(they  are  streaming  now  in  the  steely  wind)  and  my  return- 
ticket,  which  is  not  negotiable.  Yet  man  must  eat  ...  I 
have  eaten  ;  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  I  have  a  whole 
sixpence  left.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  stolen  it. 

Shall  I  spend  my  time  and  money  in  the  Royal  Undercliff 
Gardens  ?  Apparently  not ;  for  as  I  stand  at  the  turnstile, 
held  up  by  the  inevitable  man  with  the  inevitable  dog, 
for  which  he  is  trying  to  plead  a  passage  through  the 
entrance,  the  regulations,  and  the  gate-keeper’s  dour 
obedience  to  “  me  orders,  sir  ” — ^the  animal  meanwhile 
practising  behaviour,  throbbing  like  an  engine  driven  by 
goodwill,  and  putting  on  a  facial  expression  that  might 
take  the  very  sting  out  of  the  wind — ^while  I  wait  perforce. 
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then,  at  the  turnstile,  I  learn  from  a  placard  that  the  Royal 
Gardens  set  a  royal  value  on  themselves.  Sixpence  is  no 
passport  here  ;  I  am  excluded  as  utterly  as  if  I  possessed 
four  legs,  and  the  two  that  I  have  must  carry  me  elsewhere 
in  search  of  cheaper  amusement. 

The  local  Museum  offers  itself ;  with  its  little,  smug,  drab 
dome,  it  is  like  a  button  mushroom  nestling  in  the  side  of 
the  hill.  A  notice  upon  the  gate  admits  that  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  this  repository  do  not  get  their  due  from  the  public, 
though  they  include  a  Great  Auk’s  egg  and  something 
superior  in  skeletons.  There  is  a  plaintive  good-humour 
about  this  confession  that  takes  my  idle  fancy ;  besides, 
the  price  just  suits  my  figure ;  I  will  pay  my  tribute  to 
that  lonely  skeleton,  that  meritorious  but  neglected  egg. 
I  climb  the  steps,  glance  at  dark  and  dusty  windows,  push 
open  the  door,  and  see — nobody.  “  Please,  come  in,” 
says  Nobody,  in  the  gentlest  of  voices. 

This  is  eerie,  but  he  presently  appears — ^the  custodian, 
that  is,  emerges  from  his  hiding-place  behind  a  tall 
screen,  which  is  ferociously  adorned  with  assegais,  knob- 
kerries,  blowpipes,  and  other  uncivilised  weapons.  He 
himself  is  the  very  opposite  of  all  that,  being  fragile,  silver- 
haired,  and  quiet,  with  a  broken-hearted  dignity.  He 
takes  my  sixpence,  says,  “  Thank  you  ” — ^not  ”  Thanks  !  ” 
or  ”  Cue  !  ”,  but  ”  Thank  you,”  and  starts  me  upon  a 
circular  tour  of  his  dim  establishment. 

My  memory  gives  me  curious  twinges.  Can  I  have 
been  here  before  ?  Possibly  ;  for,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago,  I  was  often  brought  to  Sandborough  for  the  day.  It 
was  never,  if  I  remember  rightly,  otherwise  than  wet ; 
like  those  Tracies  whose  ancestor  killed  Thomas  k  Becket, 
my  guardians  and  I  had  ever  the  rain  and  the  wind  in  our 
faces.  I  used  to  be  dragged  wretchedly  about  the  streets, 
as  a  dog,  willy-nilly,  drags  a  tin-can  (I  wonder  by  the  way 
about  that  dog  at  the  Gardens,  and  whether  his  master 
got  him  in,  after  all  ?) ;  in  short,  our  party  was  driven  to 
take  cover  in  many  extraordinary  places,  and  this  may 
well  have  been  one  of  them.  That  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria  seems  poignantly  familiar.  At  a  distance  it 
looks  like  a  drawing  ;  on  a  closer  inspection  it  is  seen  to  be 
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laid  out  in  lines  of  delicate  writing,  and  is  not  merely  a 
picture  of  her  face  but  an  ecstatic  history  of  her  reign. 
Why,  I  feel  again  the  sharp  tug  at  my  wrist  which  detached 
me  from  that  portrait  when  slowly  spelling  out  “  un-pre- 
ce-den-ted  pro-sper-ity.”  But  it  is  queer  that  I  remember 
that,  and  have  forgotten  certain  other  exhibits,  which  might 
be  considered  more  memorable.  Could  any  child — could 
anybody — ^who  had  once  set  eyes  upon  it,  forget  that  dried 
head  of  a  chieftain  from  Polynesia  ? 

The  plan  of  this  Museum  pleases  me  ;  contrast  and 
variety  are  studied  as  they  deserve  to  be.  In  most  Museums 
I  find  (say)  two  thousand  shells  or  fossils,  arranged  in 
rows,  neatly  labelled,  and  looking  to  my  clumsy  untrained 
sight  as  like  as  two  peas  or  a  flock  of  sheep.  But  even  I 
can  tell  the  difference  between  a  dried  chief’s  head  and  a 
small  pickled  cuttlefish.  Put  them  side  by  side,  as  they 
are  put  here,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  confused  ;  I  get  at 
once  the  full  thrill  from  each.  In  a  glass  bowl  next  to  the 
head  is  a  sponge  of  a  peculiar  sort ;  it  resembles  a  bunch  of 
pale  and  bloated  and  ill-shaped  sausages  ;  but  our  fisher¬ 
men  (so  I  learn  from  a  card  which  is  thoughtfully  appended) 
our  fishermen,  noted  for  their  sense  of  fun,  do  Dead  Men’s 
Fingers  call  it.  Are  these  treasures  a  little  too  ghastly  ? 
Well,  it  is  useless  to  chide  a  Museum  for  being  a  Mausoleum. 
If  I  find  any  fault  with  these  exhibits,  it  is  not  that  they  are 
too  dead  for  my  comfort,  but  rather  that  they  are  not,  in 
appearance,  dead  enough.  That  chief  seems  to  keep  his 
lips  and  eyes  shut  by  a  dreadful,  living  effort.  That 
pickled  squid  has  a  wicked  watchfulness  in  what  I  take  to 
be  its  optic.  If  I  stare  too  long  at  the  glass  bowl  and  its 
contents,  the  Dead  Men’s  Fingers  begin,  very  slowly,  to 
tremble,  to  writhe,  to  feel  about  them  .  .  .  No,  it  is 
not  a  collection  of  oddments  ;  nearly  all  these  things  have 
to  do  with  the  sea  ;  the  chief,  in  his  life-time,  was  practically 
amphibious.  The  very  light  here  creeps  in  tame  and 
humbled,  as  if  it  had  filtered  through  water. 

The  old  custodian  is  busy  in  the  hall  with  a  little  battery 
of  microscopes.  Watching  him  in  ignorant  wonder,  I 
begin  to  weave  fancies  about  this  man  and  his  charge. 
After  hours,  when  all  the  sixpences  are  garnered,  does  he 
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lock  the  door  and  let  down  the  dusty  blinds,  and  crown 
himself  with  a  steeple  hat,  and  don  a  long  mantle  figured 
over  with  cabalistic  devices  ?  For  this  place  is  marvellously 
like  a  marine  magician’s  shop.  Do  the  Dead  Men’s 
Fingers  shine  blue  and  green,  turning  into  a  Hand  of 
Glory  to  illumine  the  proceedings  ?  Does  the  chieftain 
open  those  sealed  lips  and  eyes,  and  explain  how  he  came 
to  be  just  a  head  ?  Does  the  Great  Auk’s  egg  crack  and  let 
out  a  bird,  the  like  of  which  no  longer  waddles  upon  the 
rocks  of  this  globe  ?  Does  the  skeleton  in  the  comer — 
the  one  real  landlubber  present — sit  up  with  a  lively  rattle 
of  his  bones,  and  reveal  the  joke  that  has  kept  him  on  the 
grin  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  odd  years  ? 

Deep  in  this  nonsense,  I  start  and  redden  when  the  old 
man  suddenly  beckons  me.  “  Come  and  have  a  look,” 
he  says.  It  is  as  if  he  had  read  my  thoughts,  and  meant 
to  show  me  his  real  magic.  “  If  you  peep  through  that  ” 
— he  indicates  a  microscope —  “  you’ll  see  a  pinch  of  shell- 
dust  from  the  Outer  Hebrides.”  He  m  a  sorcerer,  then  ; 
or  how  could  he  know  that  the  name  of  the  Hebrides 
always  puts  a  spell  upon  me  ?  To  the  naked  eye,  the  shell- 
dust  is  sand  ;  magnified,  it  is  a  heap  of  jewels,  every  one 
a  masterpiece.  I  am  trying  to  find  some  words  when  the 
door  behind  us  is  pushed  open. 

It  is  the  man  with  the  dog  again.  They  have  a  blighted, 
oft-rejected  air.  Only  the  sea,  which  I  reviled  for  chur¬ 
lishness,  has  been  hospitable  to  the  poor  animal.  He  has 
had  a  good  swim,  and  looks  rough,  wet,  and  wild  enough 
to  frighten  anybody.  Man  and  beast,  pausing  on  the 
threshold,  glance  timidly  at  the  custodian.  “  He’ll  be  all 
right,”  concedes  that  gentle  wizard.  “  Let  him  lie  down 
there  while  you  go  round.” 

How  did  he  know  the  dog  would  be  all  right  ?  It  couches, 
nose  on  paws,  as  peaceable  as  the  courteous  lion  in  the 
pictures  of  St.  Jerome.  The  master  adjusts  his  spectacles, 
and  applies  himself  to  the  portrait-history  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Meanwhile,  the  custodian,  taking  a  microscope,  prepares 
a  charm  for  him.  It  will  not  be  the  Hebrides  this  time. 
It  will  be  something  that  means  to  this  new  arrival  what 
shells  from  the  Hebrides  mean  to  me.  I  shall  never  know 
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what  it  is.  But  the  dog  lies  watching,  and  his  golden  eyes 
seem  full  of  a  solemn  understanding. 

I  have  done  with  the  Museum.  I  run  down  the  steps 
and  make  for  the  shore,  in  the  very  best  of  spirits.  For 
the  clouds  have  parted,  and  Sandborough  is  now  a  town 
of  diamonds  on  a  sapphire  bay ;  and  the  sun  has  fallen  to 
his  ancient  tricks,  spangling  the  infinite  sadness  of  the 
sea  with  twinkles  of  an  alien  laughter. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

The  earthquake  at  Hawkes  Bay  in  the  North  Island 
of  New  Zealand  is  not  among  the  major  tragedies 
of  its  kind — ^though  a  death-roll  of  two  hundred  is 
serious  enough,  apart  from  the  huge  loss  of  property. 

But  it  comes  home  to  us ;  for  the  condi- 
TTbe  New  Zealand  jjfg  jjj  Zealand,  at  least 

as  most  of  us  picture  them,  are  more 
like  those  of  the  home  country  than  in  any  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  the  Empire  overseas.  Yet,  after  all, 
the  picture  is  absurdly  false  ;  since  from  the  north  to  the 
south  New  Zealand  stretches  as  far  as  from  Orkney  to 
Gibraltar  and  has  even  greater  variations  of  climate. 
What  is  probably  true  is  that  New  Zealanders  met  this 
catastrophe  much  as  English  folk  would  have  done — only 
perhaps  with  greater  preparedness.  And  once  more  a 
vessel  of  the  British  Navy  was  at  hand  to  take  charge  in 
the  inevitable  period  of  chaos. 

Meanwhile  the  government  of  New  Zealand  finding 
itself  with  a  deficit  of  four  and  a  half  millions  for  next 
year — over  and  above  what  extra  outlay  the  earthquake 
may  entail — ^announces  its  drastic  plan  of  reducing  by 
ten  per  cent,  all  State-paid  salaries  and  wages  from  the 
Prime  Minister  down  to  the  lowest  paid  employee.  They 
are  plainly  taking  warning  by  the  plight  of  Australia, 
where  Mr.  Scullin  is  in  a  sea  of  troubles.  His  action  in 
taking  back  Mr.  Theodore  has  greatly  added  to  these,  and 
it  is  not  easily  intelligible  on  political  grounds.  The 
simple  explanation  may  be  that  which  he  has  himself 
given — that  he  believed  Mr.  Theodore  to  be  wrongfully 
accused  of  financial  misdemeanour.  If  that  is  right,  Mr. 
Scullin *s  line  is  notable  :  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance, 
insisted  that  a  man  should  be  publicly  cleared  before 
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returning  to  office  :  Caesar’s  colleagues  must  be  put  above 
suspicion.  Mr.  Scullin  may  take  the  view  that  a  man  should 
help  to  clear  his  colleague.  I  note  that  the  Board  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bank  offer  to  join  with  Mr.  Theodore 
in  a  conference  for  promoting  concerted  action  “  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  ultimate  disaster.”  It  looks  as  if  Mr.  Scullin 
did  not  stand  alone  in  his  championship. 

Mr.  MacDonald’s  Government  has  been  through  an 
uneasy  time  ;  defeated  on  its  Education  proposals,  and 
though  not  treating  this,  nor  being  forced 
neSut^a^cs.  it,  as  a  question  of  confidence,  they 

were  threatened  with  overthrow  on  the 
Trades  Disputes  Bill ;  and  they  owe  their  continued 
existence  to  the  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
The  attitude  of  leading  Liberals  to  the  Trade  Disputes 
Bill,  and  more  particularly  Sir  John  Simon’s  attitude, 
seemed  to  ensure  a  crash  ;  especially  as  there  was  no 
enthusiasm  in  the  Liberal  Party  for  the  other  Bill  which 
was  to  secure  the  alternative  vote — ^nor  to  put  it  moderately, 
anything  like  universal  loyalty  and  affection  towards  their 
leader  in  the  Liberal  ranks.  It  is  amazing  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  should  have  made  his  view  prevail  in  such  condi¬ 
tions  ;  but  he  has  done  it,  and  the  Government  seems  safe 
enough  at  present.  The  cant  of  the  day  calls  this  a 
dishonourable  bargain  ;  but  the  business  of  a  party  leader 
is  to  consult  the  interests  of  his  party,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  probably  convinced  that  a  general  election  now 
would  put  the  Tories  in  for  a  long  time  with  an  absolute 
majority — in  which  conditions  the  Liberals  would  have  no 
chance  to  remedy  an  electoral  system  which  does  not 
give  a  third  party  fair  play.  But  probably  the  strongest 
motive  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  to  avoid  a  general  election 
now.  The  future  may  hold  chances  for  him,  as  a  party 
leader ;  yet  that  is  not  all.  It  is  obvious  that  a  general 
election  in  Great  Britain  would  be  disastrous  to  the  chances 
of  a  settlement  in  India.  Every  word  that  Mr.  Churchill 
has  said  with  so  much  eloquence  and  so  much  conviction 
would  be  repeated  and  emphasised  and  exaggerated  by  less 
skilful  speakers  in  the  Conservative  ranks  ;  and  all  their 
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utterances  would  be  attributed  by  opposition  speakers  to 
all  Conservatives,  with  the  effect  in  India  that  can  be  fore¬ 
seen.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  too  far-sighted,  and  too  deeply 
experienced,  not  to  realise  the  appalling' difficulty,  after  all 
that  has  happened,  of  ruling  India  from  outside  by  force. 
He  had  backed  Lord  Reading  in  backing  Lord  Irwin’s 
policy ;  and  he  probably  sees  that  if  matters  go  forward 
to  any  kind  of  legislative  settlement,  both  he  and  Lord 
Reading  must  play  a  great  and  possibly  a  decisive  part. 
Such  a  man  is  not  vulgarly  tempted  by  party  aims  or  by 
personal  ambition  ;  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  desire  his  full  share  in  the  shaping  of  great  issues. 
Now  Mr.  Baldwin  loses  no  opportunity  of  making  it  clear 
that,  if  he  comes  into  power,  it  will  be  a  main  purpose, 
and  a  heartfelt  pleasure,  to  reduce  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
complete  impotence.  Is  it  really  so  immoral  that  the 
Liberal  leader  should  refuse  to  oblige  Mr.  Baldwin  with 
the  key  to  the  gate  ? 

About  India,  all  is  still  uncertainty.  Mr.  Gandhi  and 
his  leading  colleagues  in  revolt  have  been  let  out.  There 
was  no  other  way.  They  have  their  freedom 
and  must  use  it.  How  far  Mr.  Gandhi  is 
really  free  to  give  a  lead,  only  his  closest 
colleagues  can  know.  He  and  Lord  Irwin  have  already 
met ;  one  cannot  easily  imagine  anything  more  dramatic, 
or  less  theatrical,  than  such  an  interview.  If  between  them 
they  save  India  from  experiences  of  which  what  we  suffered 
in  Ireland  were  only  a  small  foretaste,  a  faint  premonition, 
it  will  not  be  by  the  weight  of  power  in  either  man’s  hand. 
Very  extraordinary  virtues  are  needed  to  win  through  such 
a  crisis  to  anything  like  safety. 

In  Russia  facts  are  daily  revealed  of  which  Europe  must 
sooner  or  later  take  cognisance.  A  debate  was  raised  in 
^  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  question  whether 

M^c^***  timber  hewn  and  delivered  under  such  con¬ 

ditions  as  exist  should  be  accepted  in 
England  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  closer  in  touch  with 
Labour  than  most  of  the  Labour  peers,  recognised  in  his 
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speech  that  the  mind  of  British  labouring  men  was  here 
affected  by  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  revolutionary  State. 
British  Labour  men  may  not  (though  perhaps  some  do)  go 
so  far  as  would  justify  the  claims  made  by  Stalin  in  a 
recent  speech  that  Moscow  was  for  all  workers  the  capital 
of  a  second  fatherland.  But  it  is  true  that  they  submit  to 
a  competition  from  Russia  which  they  would  not  tolerate 
if  it  came  from  any  European  country.  In  that  case,  they 
would  take  the  side  of  the  workers.  But  in  Russia  it  is,  at 
least  nominally,  a  committee  of  the  workers  that  claims  the 
right,  in  the  interest  of  workers  all  the  world  over,  to  drive 
men  in  slave  gangs  to  a  more  cruel  servitude  than  any 
bought  slaves  endure.  English  working-men,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  avert  their  eyes  from  the  facts.  A  man  so 
humane  as  Lord  Ponsonby,  who  must  be  informed,  says 
that  a  great  experiment  is  being  tried,  and  we  have  not  the 
right  to  interfere  with  it.  War,  he  would  probably  argue, 
entails  worse  things  for  less  worthy  objects.  I  do  not  think 
that  in  the  long  run  these  arguments  will  prevail,  or  be  of 
service  to  the  cause  of  Labour  anywhere  in  the  world. 

On  February  12th  a  Pope  for  the  first  time  spoke  to  all 
Christendom  literally  by  word  of  mouth ;  his  voice  “breaking 
the  silence  of  the  seas  beyond  the  utmost 
Catholicism  Hebrides,”  and  bringing  a  thrill  of  realisation 
Bolshevism.  Irish  boglands.  Not  only  Irish  Catholics 

were  moved  ;  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Irish 
Times  hailed  the  reappearance  of  Latin  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  urbi  et  orbi  :  it  welcomed  the  universality  of  the 
appeal,  explicitly  addressed  even  ad  infideles  et  dissidentes, 
asking  for  “  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.”  For,  as  the 
writer  urged,  other  appeals  equally  cosmopolitan  but  very 
different  in  purport  were  being  launched  through  the  ether  : 
“  Russia’s  wireless  stations  are  being  mobilised  for  a  great 
campaign  of  anti-God  broadcasting  ”  ;  Christendom  should 
stand  together.  This  Protestant  opinion  might  be  fortified 
by  the  study  of  a  propagandist  volume  Le  Christ  dans  la 
BanUeuey  which  describes  the  amazing  mushroom  growth 
of^  a  population  round  Paris  in  two  belts  :  the  zone  noire 
immediately  outside  the  fortifications  where  all  is  tatter- 
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demalion  as  habitations  in  the  trench  line — shelters  run  up 
by  the  legions  of  ragpickers  and  such  like ;  beyond  that, 
la  zone  rouge^  swarming  groups  of  working-men’s  dwellings 
that  have  swamped  the  old,  quiet  parishes ;  communities 
with  hardly  yet  the  amenity  of  roads.  Both  zones  are  busy 
centres  of  Bolshevist  propaganda,  and  the  main  force  to 
resist  it  is  the  Catholic  missionary  who  sets  off  to  Puteaux 
or  la  Maltoum^e,  looking  for  a  place  where  he  can  estab¬ 
lish  a  patronage  and  some  temporary  tabernacle.  Every¬ 
where  he  finds  the  Red  missionaries  before  him.  Every¬ 
where  Paris  is  ringed  about  by  a  million  of  people,  driven 
out  to  cheaper  quarters,  often  hungry,  always  kept  dis¬ 
contented  by  the  luxury  which  they  see  daily  when  they  go 
to  work  ;  a  formidable  threat  to  society.  “  Only  for  you,” 
said  one  of  the  Red  leaders  to  a  missionary,  “  we  should 
have  made  our  coup  long  ago.”  The  Church  comes  in, 
baptises,  marries,  introduces  law  and  decency,  and  a 
solidarity  of  its  own.  Of  course,  the  book  is  partisan  and 
does  not  regard  the  Protestant  missions — ^which  are  there 
also — ^with  a  much  more  friendly  eye  than  the  Reds  ;  but 
its  figures  and  its  photographs,  if  there  were  nothing  else, 
give  food  for  thought.  It  suggests  that  the  danger  is 
perhaps  closer  in  Paris  than  anywhere  else  and  also  that  the 
effort  to  check  it,  to  substitute  another  hope,  another  ideal, 
is  more  intense.  The  French  missionary,  like  the  French 
revolutionary,  spares  neither  body  nor  soul. 

The  remarkable  success  of  Miss  E.  H.  Young’s  Miss 
Mole  supports  the  view,  in  which  I  feel  increasingly  satisfied, 
that  public  taste  is  urging  authors  back  from 
the  excessively  New  to  something  on  older 
lines.  Miss  Young’s  technique  does  not  depart 
very  materially  from  Miss  Austen’s.  There  is  a  pleasant 
dryness  about  her  work  that  recalls  the  great  forerunners. 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  a  very  able  craftswoman  who  stood  midway, 
was  by  no  means  incapable  of  irony,  but  not  capable  of  such 
sustained  detachment — ^nor  perhaps  of  such  economy  in 
the  use  of  those  means  by  which  we  are  made  to  feel  the 
forlomness  of  Miss  Mole’s  position,  and  the  courage  of  her 
fight  against  it.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  new  technical 
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tricks  ;  but  in  essentials  we  are  no  very  long  way  from  the 
manner  in  which  Miss  Austen  might  have  presented  the 
same  set  of  people,  or  from  her  choice  of  a  set  of  people  and 
emotions  to  present.  The  position  of  an  educated  woman 
who  is  forced  to  earn  her  living  as  companion  or  house¬ 
keeper  in  a  succession  of  uncongenial  situations,  would  have 
been  perfectly  intelligible  to  her  in  all  its  bearings.  She 
might  indeed  have  attached  graver  moral  importance  to  the 
fact  that  Hannah  Mole  once  had  a  lover ;  yet  if  Miss 
Austen  had  lived  through  the  European  War,  her  ideas 
would  certainly  have  stretched  in  some  directions  ;  for  she 
would  have  had  a  heart  no  harder  than  Miss  Mole’s  for 
men  who  came  back  broken  in  body  after  facing  dangers 
and  hardships  never  before  imagined.  She  might  have 
been  lenient  to  Miss  Mole’s  lapse  ;  but  it  is  not  so  likely 
that  she  would  have  regarded,  as  Miss  Young  does,  the 
defensive  methods  to  which  Miss  Mole  is  subsequently 
coerced.  That  marks  certainly  an  advance  in  philosophy, 
in  knowledge  of  the  world.  To  judge  by  this  book’s 
popularity,  we  all  nowadays  admit  that  a  perfectly  honest 
woman  may  lie  to  protect  herself  against  the  consequences 
of  curiosity  and  prying  malevolence.  For  Hannah,  though 
she  lies  defensively,  is  none  the  less  not  only  truthful  but 
honourable.  Such  an  employer  as  the  Reverend  Robert 
Corder  is  entitled  to  loyal  service  for  the  wages  he  pays  ; 
he  is  not  entitled  to  a  life  history  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  pays  wages  ;  and  if  he  asks  for  information  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled,  he  may  justly  be  misled.  I  do  not  know 
that  Miss  Austen  would  have  sanctioned  this  philosophy  ; 
but  Miss  Young  does.  Ideas  have  changed  ;  but  the  old 
technique  is  just  as  capable  of  expressing  the  new  ideas 
as  the  old  ones — provided  they  are  as  clear. 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  Miss  Young  and  the  scenes  that  she 
lays  among  the  provincial  respectabilities  of  Clifton  to  a 
new  novel  by  M.  Andre  Malvil  which  seems 
TrlSSLw  great  interest  and  beauty.  It  is  a  story 

of  Paris — ultra-modem  Paris — but  Paris  seen 
in  retrospect  from  a  hermitage  on  the  western-most  and 
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almost  the  remotest  of  European  lands.  La  Grande  Ottrse 
is  his  name  for  the  book,  though  from  start  to  finish  there  is 
no  mention  of  bears  big  or  little.  The  great  white  monster 
that  is  always  to  be  seen  when  dark  closes  in  on  us  is  M. 
Malvil’s  symbol  for  the  constant  presence  of  death  ;  and 
yet,  if  I  understand  his  symbolism,  it  is  the  Great  Bear  that 
always  points  the  way  to  the  Pole.  For  the  whole  of  his 
book  is  concerned  with  two  linked  ideas — ^the  thought  of 
death  and  the  thought  of  survival. 

It  opens  with  the  presentation — ^written  in  the  first 
person — of  what  the  imagined  writer  was  when  illumina¬ 
tion  began  :  rich,  idle,  debauched,  and  so  far  on  in  life  that 
zest  suddenly  threatened  to  disappear  ;  there  is  no  virtue  in 
his  sudden  craving  for  the  almost  impossible — un  amour 
candide.  But  then  he  meets  Vivian  who  is  Life :  half  his 
age,  and  though  twice  divorced  already,  and  moving  as  he 
does  among  futile  debauchery,  yet  keeping  her  own  clean¬ 
ness  of  body  and  mind.  When,  to  his  amazement,  she 
gives  herself,  it  is  like  a  rush  of  spring  wind.  Life,  if  it  is 
strong  enough,  and  clean  enough,  can  be  purifying.  But 
in  him,  whose  joy  is  tainted  with  vulgarities,  it  brings  fear  ; 
a  chance,  the  sight  of  a  man  fallen  with  spurting  arteries 
through  the  glass  roof  of  a  restaurant,  wakens  awareness  of 
death.  The  premonition  is  not  for  himself ;  it  is  Vivian, 
life’s  embodiment,  who  sickens  and  dies.  Death  does  not 
frighten  her  ;  she  goes  out,  as  she  had  lived,  to  jazz  music, 
and  talking  of  “  another  land,  a  lovely  land,  with  a  blazing 
sun.”  And  he  cannot  believe  that  her  life  is  ended  ;  yet 
all  his  beliefs  have  been  negation. 

He’  flings  himself  on  books,  and  finds  only  a  jungle  of 
contradictions  ;  then,  under  the  lasting  impression  of  in¬ 
extinguishable  life,  he  frames  the  resolve  to  question  death 
itself,  and  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  dying  what  is  written 
there.  Chance,  or  destiny,  soon  gave  its  ironic  answer. 
An  old  aunt,  rich,  devout,  and  detestable,  sent  for  him  to 
her  bedside  that  her  sole  surviving  relative  might  fulfil  her 
last  wishes.  The  charge  was  to  ensure  that  she  should 
be  laid  out  in  the  funeral  array  which  she  had  prepared  to 
the  last  button  ;  the  rest  was  a  detail  of  her  property.  Then 
came  the  ceremony  of  extreme  unction  and  after  it,  at  the 
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last  moment,  a  certain  Madame  Bouju  was  admitted,  who 
charged  the  dying  woman  as  a  special  favour,  if  she  met 
M.  Bouju  in  the  other  world,  to  assure  him  that  he  was  not 
forgotten.  The  conunission  was  undertaken,  and  then  the 
aunt  “  went  out  like  a  candle  in  a  draught.”  This  was  the 
certitude  of  survival ;  this  was  the  echo  that  parodied  his 
own  passion  of  desire. 

“  Whether  it  was  death  that  came  to  look  for  me,  or  I 
that  went  to  look  for  death,”  other  chances  were  offered  for 
his  quest.  A  punctual  gentleman  who  lived  on  the  same 
staircase,  had  not  been  seen  for  days  ;  police  came  to  ask 
his  neighbour  for  information,  decided  to  break  in  the 
locked  door,  and  found  the  old  man  lying  paralysed  but 
articulate.  He  begged  not  to  be  taken  to  hospital  but  to 
have  a  nurse  fetched.  The  neighbour  took  charge  of  this 
— ^and  so  gradually  found  himself  committed  to  the  care 
of  M.  Blanchard,  professor  of  Philosophy  at  a  Lyc6e,  who 
must  certainly  die  shortly  and  suffer  much  in  dying.  His 
first  care  was  to  get  food  for  the  invalid  ;  but  in  the  squalid 
little  restaurant  near  by,  he  found  confusion  :  Marius, 
the  “  patron,”  was  ill — badly  ill ;  but  still  money  managed 
to  get  service,  and  while  M.  Blanchard  ate,  his  neighbour 
ascertained  his  state  of  mind.  “  IVe  lived.  Tm  dying. 
That’s  all.  My  life  has  been  spent.  For  nothing.  .  .  .” 
Had  there  been  no  meaning  in  his  work,  in  his  teaching  ? 
“  None,”  was  the  grim  reply.  Then  the  student  of  death, 
leaving  this  moribund,  and  seeking  his  own  dejeuner, 
found  himself  called  to  another  bedside.  Marius  wanted  to 
see  him  ;  a  gross  obscene  hulk  of  rottenness  lying  in  a 
stinking  room,  with  only  one  preoccupation,  how  to  dispose 
of  a  consignment  of  “  funny  books,”  about  which  there 
might  be  trouble.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  him,  but  he 
feared  the  police  ;  and  he  was  still  arguing  whether  to  order 
two  dozen  of  aperitifs  for  his  shop  or  only  one,  when 
sudden  collapse  came,  “  the  final  knock-out.” 

Against  the  squalor  of  Marius,  against  the  bleakness  of 
M.  Blanchard  (M.  Malvil  does  not  deny  its  dignity)  is  set 
the  growing  beauty  and  radiance  of  a  dream  that  trans¬ 
figures  ;  that  becomes  a  hope  only  when  this  haunter  of 
deathbeds  goes  to  them  for  the  sake  of  others,  with  no 
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thought  of  himself.  Superficially  the  book  is  even  ultra¬ 
modern  ;  but  essentially  it  goes  back  to  the  main  stream  of 
French  tradition — especially  to  Musset ;  and  no  one  is 
more  typically  French.  The  argument  is  throughout 
Musset’s  argument,  an  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  what  is 
felt.  It  recalls  Musset ‘s  suppleness,  his  eloquence  and  his 
variety ;  and  though  it  uses  images  of  squalor  with  an 
emphasis  that  Musset  would  have  shunned,  they  are  used 
not  as  an  end  in  themselves  but  as  a  foil  to  set  beauty  more 
clearly  aloof  and  above. 


Another  of  these  reactionaries,  the  romanticists,  is  Mr. 
Alfred  Noyes  who  has  completed  the  third  volume  of  what 
is  really  a  continuous  poem,  though  each  part  of 
Torchbearers  has  its  own  completeness. 
Now  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Noyes  finds  readers  in 
great  numbers  for  poetry,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
same  can  be  said  for  the  poets  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to 
praise.  This  is  not  unnatural.  Mr.  Noyes  writes  music¬ 
ally  and  he  writes  intelligibly  (I  hope  this  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment)  ;  but  his  work,  more  especially  in  these  volumes, 
involves  a  mass  of  reading  and  of  thought.  It  was  no  small 
task  to  write,  as  it  were,  in  a  group  of  sagas,  an  epic  of  the 
human  mind  ;  tracing  the  progress  of  knowledge  through 
the  ages  as  each  runner  carried  on  the  torch,  and  passed  it 
to  the  next.  The  first  volume  is  perhaps  the  happiest  of 
the  three,  for  it  had  the  most  manageable  subject ;  the 
unity  of  law  is  nowhere  so  unmistakeable  as  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  universe,  nor  is  any  other  reach  of  man’s 
mind  so  impressive  as  that  which  mapped  out  the  courses 
of  the  stars.  Very  skilfully  Mr.  Noyes  has  brought  before 
our  vision  each  of  the  men  who  advanced  our  conception 
from  what  we  could  merely  see  and  touch  to  a  definite 
ascertainment  of  what  transcended  sense  perception — ^and 
has  shown  dramatically  how  and  where  each  helped.  In 
his  second  volume,  his  Book  of  Earthy  the  line  is  not  so 
clear,  from  Pythagoras  through  Newton  to  Darwin  ; 
but  there  is  good  reading  and  plenty ;  studies  of 
Tycho  Brahe  and  of  Linnaeus  for  instance,  admirably 
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idyllic  ;  and  again  and  again  the  power  to  vivify  in  verse  a 
scientific  conception  : 

“  The  fish  that  like  a  speckled  patch  of  sand 
Slides  over  sand  upon  its  broad  flat  side 
And  twists  its  head  until  its  nether  eye 
Looks  upwards,  too,  and  what  swam  upright  once 
Is  fixed  in  its  new  shape,  and  the  wry  mouth 
Grimaces  like  a  gnome  at  its  old  foes." 

In  his  newest  volume,  The  Last  Voyage,  we  are  on  board 
an  Atlantic  liner  at  night  in  a  storm  ;  a  child  mortally  sick, 
a  doctor  saying  that  only  one  man  might  save  it  by  an  opera¬ 
tion  ;  the  captain  answering  that  this  surgeon  also  is  on  the 
Atlantic,  on  another  boat.  Wireless  messages  :  operation 
under  direction  sent  across  three  hundred  miles  of  raging 
sea.  “  Will  they  save  her }  ’*  And  the  answer  given, 
“  Who  are  they  ?  ”  Then  follows,  as  before,  evocation  of 
the  Torchbearers :  Harvey,  contending  against  Bacon 
(Mr.  Noyes  does  not  like  Bacon)  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Lister — glimpsed  at — but  Pasteur  studied  at  full 
length  from  boyhood  in  the  Jura  to  the  day  when  at  his 
reception  by  the  Academy  his  discourse  ranged  beyond 
positive  science,  from  the  natural  into  the  supernatural, 
“  where  we  can  only  kneel.” 

For  Mr.  Noyes,  too,  has  his  thesis  :  law  which  binds  all 
into  a  harmony  like  music  is  to  him  meaningless  and  in¬ 
conceivable  without  a  law-maker ;  and  manifestly  for  his 
conception  of  poetry  he  goes  back  to  Browning :  an  odd 
allegiance.  Browning  is  almost  unbearably  cramped,  Mr. 
Noyes  easy  to  the  point  of  diffuseness ;  Mr.  Noyes 
melodious  as  a  blackbird.  Browning  too  frequently  much 
like  the  corncrake  ;  there  is  certainly  no  discipleship 
here  in  point  of  form.  But  what  Browning  attempted  and 
persisted  in  was  the  effort  to  make  poetry  out  of  the  most 
modem  thought — ^to  reject  for  a  subject  neither  Mr.  Sludge 
nor  the  lesser  Napoleon — in  a  word,  to  ignore  and  break 
down  the  traditional  boundaries  between  poetry  and  prose. 
This  in  its  essence  is  what  Mr.  Noyes  has  done  too.  The 
value  of  his  achievements  is  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
expressing  ideas  new  to  poetry  in  a  medium  of  verse  which 
has  the  traditional  charm  of  melody  and  of  lucid  utterance. 
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THE  YOUNG  NAPOLEON 

by  Capt.  Liddell  Hart 

THE  RISE  OF  GENERAL  BONA-  thought,  thus  imdermining  the  econ- 


PARTE,  by  Spenser  Wilkinson. 

Oxford  University  Press.  12s.  6d. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Napoleon  had 
completed  his  study  of  war  and  achieved 
its  best  application.  He  himself  con¬ 
fessed  at  St.  Helena  :  "  I  have  fought 
sixty  battles,  and  I  have  learned 
nothing  which  I  did  not  know  at  the 
banning.”  Perhaps  he  had  unlearned 
something.  His  latter  campaigns  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  scale  but  not  in  brilliance  his 
first.  And  in  fruitfulness  they  became 
increasingly  inferior  to  it.  The  falling 
off  is  commonly  ascribed  to  a  lapse  in 
his  powers  of  execution  and  to  the  fact 
that  his  opponents  learnt  from  him.  If 
there  is  truth  in  both  explanations,  a 
third  might  be  added,  even  more 
fundamental.  This  is  the  deterioration 
of  his  conception  of  war.  Power 
affected  his  judgment,  "  bigness  "  ob¬ 
scured  his  view,  and  the  consequences, 
as  so  often  in  human  experience,  were  to 
pave  the  way  to  the  colossal  crash 
which  buried  him  in  the  ruin  of  his 
Empire. 

Politically,  it  may  have  been  difficult, 
as  it  is  always  difficult,  for  him  to  call 
a  halt,  although  his  apologists  perhaps 
exaggerate  both  the  obstacles  to  peace¬ 
ful  consolidation  and  his  willingness  to 
overcome  them.  The  military  sphere, 
however,  is  less  complex  than  the 
political ;  it  not  merely  facilitates  but 
demands  a  wise  adjustment  of  one's 
end  to  one’s  means.  That  this  adjust¬ 
ment  became  increasingly  deficient  in 
Napoleon’s  conduct  of  war  is  natural. 
He  was  primarily  a  soldier  and  the 
sense  of  unlimited  power,  of  apparently 
unlimited  resources,  was  boimd  to 
effect  the  primary  subject  of  his 


omic  use  of  his  resources,  then  limited, 
that  so  distinguished  his  earlier  cam¬ 
paigns. 

In  them  he  was  not  only  the  employee 
of  a  Government,  his  position  dependent 
on  producing  good  military  dividends, 
but  still  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the 
best  masters  of  the  e^hteenth  centmy 
school  of  war. 

It  became  the  fashion  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  deride  these  masters 
and  to  ignore  their  possible  influence  on 
the  yoimg  Bonaparte.  Following  the 
more  extreme  lines  of  Gansewitz’s 
interpretation,  Napoleon  was  exalted 
as  the  man  who  never  paused  to  coimt 
the  cost,  who  believed  in  an  unlimited 
outpomring  of  blood  as  the  only  sure 
channel  to  victory,  who  r^arded 
battle  as  an  end  in  itself.  This 
"  absolute  "  theory  of  war  culminated 
in  the  military  doctrines  of  1914  and 
the  subordination  of  policy  to  them. 

To  such  fantastic  deductions  from 
history,  this  book  by  Professor  Spenser 
Wilkinson  is  the  best  of  correctives, 
perhaps  even  better  than  the  author 
may  appreciate.  He  has  dug  down 
beneath  the  loose  generalisations  which 
so  much  foreign  military  literature  on 
Napoleon  yielded,  and  has  uncovered 
the  real  foundations.  This  book  com¬ 
pletes  the  work  of  two  others,  giving 
with  it  a  trilogy,  in  showing  how 
much  Napoleon  was  indebted  to  his 
predecessors  both  for  his  tools  and  for 
his  ideas  of  warfare.  There  was  no 
such  gulf,  no  such  miraculous  novelty, 
as  blind  idolatry  has  subsequently 
suggested.  As  his  army  owed  much  to 
the  old  royal  army,  so  his  conduct  of 
war,  in  his  earliest  and  best  days,  was 
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influenced  or  even  inspired  by  the 
writings  of  Guibert,  du  Tail,  and, 
above  all,  Bourcet. 

Bonaparte’s  handling  of  the  artillery 
at  Toulon  applied,  if  it  also  developed, 
the  teachings  of  du  Tail.  Professor 
Spenser  Wilkinson  justly  points  the 
importance  and  significance  of  the 
capture  of  Toulon — "  the  most  remark¬ 
able  fact  about  it  is  that  so  many  of 
Napoleon’s  biographers  have  failed  to 
understand  that  it  was  one  man’s  work 
and  that  man  was  Captain  Bonaparte.” 
The  mistake  of  taking  1796  as  the  year 
one  of  military  history,  even  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  military  history,  can  also  be 
seen  in  studying  the  campaign  of  1793, 
whereby  the  French  gained  the  moun¬ 
tain  crest  that  formed  the  rampart  of 
Piedmont.  For  the  plan  of  campaign 
was  drawn  up  by  Bonaparte.  And 
“  both  as  a  whole  and  in  every  detail  ” 
it  followed  the  methods  expounded  in 
Bourcet ’s  Principles  of  Mountain  War¬ 
fare,  which  used  the  example  of  an 
imaginary  campaign  in  that  very 
r^ion. 

This  campaign  of  1793  paved  the  way 
to  the  decisive  operations  of  1796  with 
Bonaparte  himself  in  command.  It  is 
here  narrated  and  explained  with  a 
lucidity  and  accuracy  that  surpass 
Foch’s  well-known  study  of  it.  It  is 
the  more  understandable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  because  Wilkinson  has  revealed  the 
prologue  to  it. 

Bonaparte’s  army  may  have  been 
ragged  but  it  was  composed  of 
”  hardened  veterans  ”  and  led  by 
generals  tested  by  ”  the  ruthless  selec¬ 
tion  of  war.”  It  is  true  that  it  lacked 
what  was  conventionally  then,  as  still 
to-day,  "  the  mark  of  the  real  soldier, 
smartness  of  bearing.”  It  was  also 
widely  scattered — another  violation  of 
modem  convention — but  its  divisions 
thereby  formed  a  net  to  blind  and 
distract  the  enemy,  a  net  which  could 
be  drawn  tight  by  Bonaparte  round 
some  fraction  of  the  enemy’s  force. 
This  combination  of  dispersion  with 


ability  for  rapid  reunion  was  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Napoleonic  method 
and  fulfilled  Bourcet's  teaching. 
Bourcet  has  also  suggested  such  other 
key  ideas  as  that  of  changing  the  line 
of  operations  and  of  forming  a  plan 
with  several  branches,  so  that  if  the 
primary  branch  failed  the  commander 
should  be  ready  to  profit  by  another 
without  loss  of  time.  One  may 
remark  that  modem  disciples  of 
Napoleon  confused  singleness  of  poten¬ 
tial  objective  with  singleness  of  stroke, 
with  the  result  that  in  1914-1918  their 
offensive  moves  became  bull-at-a-gate 
assaults  whose  failure  found  them 
unprepared  with  any  alternative. 

Another  vital  contrast  with  the 
modem  doctrine,  that  pretended  to  be 
derived  from  his,  was  that  Bonaparte 
”  knocked  out  ”  the  weaker  partner, 
Piedmont,  after  isolating  it  from  the 
Austrian  army  by  skilful  distraction. 
Whereas  Foch  sought  to  manufacture 
an  artificial  excuse  to  explain  why 
Bonaparte  did  not  follow  his  disciples’ 
doctrine  of  attacking  the  stronger  side 
first,  Wilkinson  is  content  to  trace  the 
real  current  of  Bonaparte’s  thought. 
He  also  notes  that  "  The  striking 
feature  of  the  campaign  that  began  at 
Montenotte  and  ended  at  Lodi  is  the 
absence  of  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  general  engagement.”  That 
Bonaparte,  whose  ardour  for  battle  has 
been  so  often  acclaimed  by  those  who 
argue  that  strategy  is  merely  a  means 
to  the  end  of  battle,  actually  achieved 
his  triumph  of  1796  by  sheer  skill  of 
strategy  that  nullified  the  need  for 
battle.  How  ironical  is  the  light  that 
tme  history  sheds  on  noilitary  modes  in 
dogma. 

Professor  Spencer  Wilkinson’s  book 
not  only  deserves  but  commands  the 
attention  both  of  military  students  and 
of  that  larger  reading  public  to  whom 
Napoleon  has  an  unfailing  attraction. 
For  the  story  it  tells  grips  the  interest 
in  a  way  that  is  rare  among  works  of 
such  authoritative  scholarship. 
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THE  ANDREE  DISASTER 

by  Arnold  Lunn 

THE  ANDREE  DIARIES.  Author-  Andrte  and  his  two  companions : 


ised  translation  from  the  official 
Swedish  edition.  The  Bodley  Head. 

215. 

On  July  nth,  1897,  a  balloon  with  a 
crew  of  three  men  rose  from  Dane’s 
Island  and  was  carried  rapidly  north- 
\\’ards  by  the  wind.  On  July  14th  the 
balloon  came  down  on  an  ice-floe 
situated  in  82  degrees  56  seconds  north 
latitude.  For  three  months  Andrde  and 
his  companions  struggled  southwards 
across  the  ice.  More  than  thirty  years 
later,  on  August  6th,  1930,  their  bodies 
were  found  on  White  Island,  to  the 
north  of  Spitzbergen. 

Andr^,  the  leader  of  the  expedition, 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  a 
primitive  form  of  dirigible  balloon.  In 
his  early  experiments  he  had  already 
succeeded  in  making  a  balloon  deviate 
as  much  as  twenty-seven  degrees  from 
the  direction  of  the  wind  by  providing 
it  with  an  adjustable  sail  and  with 
drag  or  guide  Ihies. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition 
was  defined  to  be  the  exploration  of 
"as  much  as  possible  of  the  North 
Polar  region  in  geograpical  respects.” 
Andrde  hoped  ”  to  journey  from  Spitz¬ 
bergen  across  the  Pole  direct  to 
Bering's  Straits.”  He  included  sledges 
in  his  equipment,  but  he  emphasised 
the  fact  that  these  were  to  be  regarded 
as  having  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  lifeboats  on  board  a  ship.  Had  all 
gone  well  they  would  never  have  been 
used. 

In  the  opening  chapters  we  are 
given  admirable  portrait  studies  of 


Strindberg,  the  yoimg  physicist,  and 
Fraenkel,  who  joined  the  expedition 
from  sheer  love  of  adventure.  Andrde 
was  a  man  of  few  but  firm  friends : 
those  to  whom  he  gave  his  friendship 
were  assured  of  his  loyal  devotion. 
There  are  many  instances  of  this  in 
the  book.  We  see  Andrde  keeping 
watch  for  many  hours  beyond  his 
appointed  span  in  order  to  give  his 
companions  extra  sleep.  "  If  either  of 
them  should  succumb  it  might  be 
because  I  had  tired  them  out.”  Andrde 
was  in  many  ways  a  typical  product  of 
the  'eighties,  and  he  shared  that  naive 
faith  in  science  and  progress  which 
characterised  so  many  of  his  genera¬ 
tion.  Science  was  his  religion  and 
science,  he  believed,  would  ultimately 
solve  all  human  problems,  physical  and 
spiritual.  And,  like  other  scientists, 
he  was  never  conscious  of  any  need  to 
justify  his  faith  by  reason.  He  would 
have  reacted  indignantly  from  the 
mere  suggestion  that  it  was  necessary 
to  justify  by  reason  an  accumulation 
of  scientific  facts  with  no  practical 
bearing  on  life  such  as,  for  instance, 
the  data  which  would  enable  us  to  map 
out  the  country  within  twenty  miles  of 
the  North  Pole. 

Andrde  was  convinced  that  the  main 
object  of  his  expedition  was  scientific, 
but  he  deceived  himself.  The  real 
drive  behind  his  adventure  was  not 
scientific  but  mystical.  The  impulse 
which  drove  Andrde  northwards  was 
the  same  impulse  as  that  udiich  urged 
Whymper  up  the  Matterhorn  and 
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Mallory  up  Mount  Everest,  an  impulse 
which  derives  strength  from  the  ascetic 
doctrine  that  it  is  worth  while  doing 
hard  things  just  because  they  are  hard. 
The  real  justification  for  adventures 
such  as  this  is  not  their  incidental  value 
to  science,  but  the  chapters  which  they 
add  to  the  epic  of  human  endurance. 
Whether  the  observations  which  Andr^e 
continued  to  record  day  by  day  in  his 
journal  are  of  value  to  science  I 
neither  know  nor  care.  Their  real 
value  is  their  evidence  of  devotion  to 
an  ideal.  Weakened  by  privation, 
menaced  by  the  ever-deepening  shadow 
of  death,  Andr^  continued  to  record 
his  observations,  never  forgetting  his 
self-imposed  duty  as  an  Arctic  ex¬ 
plorer.  Nor  did  his  companions  fail 
him.  “  My  companions  hold  out 
better  than  I  ventured  to  hope.  .  .  . 
No  one  could  lose  courage  with  such 
companions.  .  .  .  With  such  com¬ 
panions  one  should  be  able  to  manage 
under  any  circumstances.” 

The  impersonal  science  which  Andree 
worshipp^  has  no  ultimate  signific¬ 
ance,  for  all  that  ultimately  matters  is 
the  inunortal  spirit  of  man.  The  real 
value  of  this  brok  is  its  record,  not  of 
exploration  or  scientific  discovery,  but 
of  the  duel  between  man  and  inanimate 
nature,  a  duel  in  which  death  crowned 
the  victors. 


IF  IT  HAD  HAPPENED  OTHER¬ 
WISE.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Squire. 

Longmans.  21s. 

Mr.  Squire  has  invented  an  ingenious 
new  game  for  historians,  pundits,  and 
men  of  letters,  and  has  set  a  company 
of  the  best  of  them  to  play  it  in  the 
very  best  of  spirits.  The  result  is  a 
highly  entertaining  volume,  appealing 
natmally  to  the  specialist  rather  than 
to  the  client  of  the  evening  newspaper  ; 
and  yet  sufficiently  illmnined  by  flashes 
of  wit  and  hmnan  nature  to  beguile 
all  but  the  most  pedestrian  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  idea  is  to  pose  an  historical 
problem  :  what  would  have  happened 


if  this  or  that  crucial  event  in  the  past 
had  happened  otherwise  ?  Then  turn 
your  specialist  on  the  theme,  and  give 
him  free  rein  for  an  article  of  about 
6,000  words.  He  may  take  any  ground 
he  likes ;  the  essay,  the  short  story, 
the  mixed  narrative,  or  even  the 
burlesque;  the  livelier  his  fancy,  the 
better  the  game.  Mr.  Squire’s  company 
give  examples  in  every  kind ;  and  he 
could  harffiy  have  collected  a  more 
representative  gathering.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  Herr  Emil  Ludwig,  M.  Andr^ 
Mainois,  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Mr. 
Harold  Nicolson,  Father  Ronald  Knox, 
the  Warden  of  New  College,  Mr. 
Hilaire  Belloc,  Mr.  Philip  Guedalla, 
Mr.  Milton  Waldman,  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Squire  himself — ^here  indeed  is  a  vast 
variety  of  intellectual  humour,  issuing 
in  a  corresponding  variety  of  pre¬ 
posterous  conjecture.  The  fun,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  solemnity  of  the 
approach,in  contrast  with  the  absurdity 
of  the  event. 

The  least  attractive  form  of  demon¬ 
stration  is  the  purely  argumentative 
essay,  of  which  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
and  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  supply 
examples.  Mr.  Churchill  discusses 
what  would  have  happened  if  Lee  had 
not  won  the  battle  of  Gett5rsbuig ;  and 
does  so  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  collie 
lectmer  at  his  desk  than  in  that  of  a 
truant  politician  at  a  beanfeast.  Mr. 
Chesterton,  seizing  with  both  hands 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
puzzle,  ”  If  Don  John  of  Austria  had 
married  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  is  soon 
revolving  on  his  trapeze,  like  a  parody 
of  himself  by  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  with 
all  the  familiar  flomish  of  paradox 
and  antithesis,  and,  of  course,  with 
plentiful  obeisance  to  the  beneficent 
Papacy.  These  are  both  characteristic 
essays  of  their  kind  ;  but  they  suggest 
the  plain  and  beaten  way  of  attacking 
the  game.  The  Warden  of  New  College 
strikes  out  in  a  more  original  direction. 
Considering  the  probabilities,  ”  If 
Napoleon  had  escaped  to  America.” 
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he  puts  the  story  into  the  mouth  of 
an  American  eye-witness,  and  takes 
witty  advantage  of  the  difference 
between  the  French  and  American 
points  of  view,  with  a  sly  dig  at 
Napoleon’s  attitude  to  women,  when 
Lady  Holland  appears  on  the  scene, 
and  a  delicious  reference  to  the  28 
"  false  Napoleons  who  appeared  in  the 
United  States  during  Resident  Mun- 
roe’s  administration,”  three  of  whom 
were  women,  ”  claiming  to  have 
changed  souls  with  the  Emperor.” 

A  more  elaborate  method  still  is  that 
of  Mr.  Philip  Guedalla,  who  arrays  a 
sheaf  of  official  documents,  describing 
what  took  place  after  the  Moors  were 
victorious  in  Spain,  and  including  a 
revised  page  from  Baedeker,  setting 
forth  the  hotels  and  attractions  of 
Granada,  and  a  parliamentary  report 
of  Lord  Palmerston’s  speech  in  1865, 
when  Mr.  Swinburne  had  disappeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
Seraglio,  and  the  police  had  b^n 
assured  that  this  was  really  a  serious 


matter,  because,  although  Mr.  Swin> 
bume  might  be  a  poet,  he  was  also 
"  extremely  well-connected  ”  and  the 
son  of  an  Admiral.  Something  in  the 
same  spirit  is  Mr.  Belloc’s  brilliant 
reconstruction  of  what  might  have 
happened  if  the  cart,  with  which  Drouet 
blocked  the  way  of  the  fugitive  Bour¬ 
bons,  had  refused  to  get  moving  ;  and 
this  perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  the  game,  the  original 
incident  being  so  insignificant,  and  the 
eventual  results  so  colossal.  Finally, 
Mr.  Squire  himself  affords  a  model 
demonstration  of  his  own  pastime,  by 
recounting  the  issue  of  Professor  Gub- 
bitt’s  discovery,  in  a  hollow  oak  at 
Gorhambury,  of  Bacon’s  free  confession 
of  the  authorship  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  There  will  be  many  readers  to 
rejoice  at  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Squire 
stepping  down  from  the  judgment 
throne  of  authority,  and  allowing  him¬ 
self  one  more  fling  in  the  garden  of 
good  sport. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


MR.  ROBERT  GRAVES*  NEW  POEMS 


by  Richard  Church 


POEMS  (1926-1930)  by  Robert  Graves. 
^  Heinemann.  3s.  bd. 

Every  vigorous  and  creative  mind  has 
moods — often  lasting  over  a  period  of 
years — of  destructive  mischief  and  re¬ 
bellion,  just  as  a  high-fettled  race¬ 
horse  will  sometimes  become  vicious 
and  kick  the  boards  out  of  his  manger 
and  stamp  on  the  stable  boys.  For  a 
long  time  Liszt  would  play  only  on 
pianos  dehberately  de-timed.  Rossetti’s 
unprintable  limericks  are  famous. 


And  it  is  known  that  passages  in 
Keats’  St.  Agnes  Eve  had  to  be  cut  as 
the  publisher  refused  to  be  responsible 
for  them. 

Mr.  Graves  is  in  such  a  mood.  His 
technique,  and  the  beautiful  personal 
idiosyncrasy  of  his  art,  make  his 
expression  of  this  mood  very  amusing 
and  lively.  He  insists  on  treating 
human  society  as  though  every  member 
of  it  is  a  tyrannic  Swellfoot.  Even  his 
friends  and  relatives  do  not  escape,  as 
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we  see  from  a  patrophobic  poem  called 
Front  Door,  and  this  amiable  little 
domestic  lyric,  called  Brother  : 

It  is  odd  enough  to  be  alive  with 
others. 

But  odder  yet  to  have  sisters  and 
brothers. 

To  make  one  with  a  characteristic 
litter — 

The  sisters  doubtful  and  vexed,  the 
brothers  vexed  and  bitter 

That  this  one  wears,  through  praise 
and  through  abuse. 

His  family  nose  for  individual  use.” 

Unhappily  for  the  rebel,  the  world 
has  a  priggish  habit  of  ignoring  these 
slaps  in  the  face — at  the  time — and 
goes  on  its  way  with  a  superior  smile. 
It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Graves,  with 
his  sensitive  insight  into  the  strengths 
and  foibles  of  human  character,  should 
not  feel  he  is  wasting  his  vitriol  on  the 
desert  air.  Surely  the  better  and  more 
effectual  course  for  a  would-be  Satan  is 
to  poison  with  honey,  and  to  corrupt 
with  kindness  ? 

But  that  would  be  an  impossible 
course,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  the 
personality  of  this  poet  from  his  work  ; 
for  here  is  extraordinary  directness  of 
temper;  a  free,  open  genius,  noble, 
ingenuous,  almost  naive ;  combined 
with  a  mind  of  gr^'-^*  subtlety,  one 
capable  of  the  most  intricate  intel¬ 
lectual  administration  (witness  the 
poem  in  this  book,  called  In  Broken 
Images,  and  the  simple  narration  of  the 
complicated  tale  of  the  Arabian  Cam¬ 
paign  in  his  Lavorence  of  Arabia).  Here, 
one  thinks,  is  a  poetic  mind  that  might 
do  any  executive  task,  no  matter  how 
involved. 

Why,  then,  with  all  the  gifts  that 
should  make  for  an  objective  and 
masterly  existence,  does  this  rare  poet 
hesitate,  and  direct  his  powerful  energy 
into  a  nihilism,  laying  about  him  with 
a  poisoned  sword  ?  One  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  from  his  poems  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  some  visitation,  as  though 


his  nights  were  ridden  with  terror, 
from  which  he  wakes  only  to  days 
fettered  imder  some  lamian  tyraimy. 

”  Or  to  cry  nightmare,  nightmare, 
Like  a  corpse  in  the  cholera-pit 
Under  a  load  of  corpses. 

Or  to  run  the  head  against  these 
blind  walls. 

Enter  the  dungeon,  torment  the  eyes 
With  apparitions  chained  two  and 
two. 

And  go  frantic  with  fear. 

And  die  and  wake  up  sweating  in 
moonlight.  .  . 

But  when  he  wakes,  it  is  to  this  day¬ 
time  obsession — 

"  You,  reading  over  my  shoulder, 
peering  beneath 
My  writing  arm.  .  .  . 

All  the  saying  of  things  against 
m5^elf 

And  for  myself  I  have  well  done 
myself. 

What  now,  old  enemy,  shall  you  do 
But  quote  and  underline,  thrusting 
yourself 

Against  me,  as  ambassador  of  myself, 
In  damned  confusion  of  myself  and 
you  ? 

For  you  in  strutting,  you  in  syco¬ 
phancy 

Have  played  too  long  this  other  self 
of  me. 

Doubling  the  part  of  judge  and  patron 
With  that  of  creaking  grindstone  to 
my  wit. 

Know  me,  have  done :  I  am  a  clean 
spirit 

And  you  for  ever  flesh.  Have  done.” 

It  is  a  horrible  victimisation,  and  the 
reader  who  loves  Mr.  Graves'  work,  and 
enjoys  its  technique,  its  imaginative 
variety,  its  whimsy  and  tenderness 
and  sudden  outleaping  strength,  must 
wonder  what  will  be  the  result  of  this 
spiritual  aberration.  Meanwhile,  here 
is  a  book  of  poems  whose  subtlety,  in¬ 
tention,  and  beauty  are  revealed  more 
and  more  as  one  re-reads  them. 
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A  JOURNEY  TO  CHINA,  by  Arnold 
J.  Toynbee.  Constable.  15^. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  not 
a  book  of  travel,  but  a  series  of  essays 
and  sketches,  which  are  full  of  sugges¬ 
tive  thought  on  some  very  big  problems 
of  world  policy.  From  Calais  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  it  is  true,  the  scenes  by 
the  way  engaged  Professor  Toynbee’s 
attention  in  so  lively  a  measure  as  to 
make  this  stage  of  the  journey  quite 
the  most  interesting  and  amusing  to 
the  traveller  himself ;  but  this  was 
because  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  that 
intimate  contact  with  his  surroundings 
and  that  charming  certainty  of  meeting 
the  unexpected  which  are  the  pleasing 
characteristics  of  travel  by  motor-car. 


From  this  point  the  interest  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Toynbee’s  book  is  of  a  different 
kind.  To  a  historian  and  social 
student  of  his  liberal  sympathies  the 
impact  on  the  imagination  which 
resulted  from  seeing  so  many  Eastern 
peoples  in  the  throes  of  their  new 
struggle  towards  a  higher  destiny  were 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  speculation. 
More  than  anjrwhere  was  this  the  case 
in  the  Near  East  and  in  China.  The 
ferment  of  ideas  unloosed  by  the  War 
has  set  the  wheels  of  change  in  motion 
at  a  pace  which  even  now  we  scarcely 
realise.  In  Turkey  and  in  Iraq  Pro¬ 
fessor  To5mbee  had  many  old  friends 
with  whom  to  establish  points  of 
contact ;  and  to  feel  the  pulse  of  Islam 
once  again  was  to  perceive  in  a  startling 
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A  PREFACE  TO  AN  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 

By  the  Rt.  Hon.  THE  LORD  EUSTACE  PERCY.  M.P. 

An  examination  of  the  present  position  of  Parliament,  with  a  plea 
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and  Industry.  A  constructive  survey  of  a  question  which  is 
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BOOM  IN  FLORIDA 
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An  account  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  existing  in  Florida 
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manner  what  the  process  of  Western¬ 
isation  means  to  these  countries.  The 
old  Ottoman  attitude  of  aloofness  is  by 
now  stone-dead,  and  the  several 
Islamic  peoples  he  encoimtered  are 
trying  to  be  Western  with  all  their 
might.  They  are  doing  it  in  a  hard, 
matter-of-fact  spirit,  not  because  they 
are  enamoured  of  our  civilisation,  but 
because  they  realise  that  if  they  do  not 
copy  it  they  will  go  under.  But,  like 
some  of  the  other  peoples  of  Asia,  they 
would  rather  go  under  than  abate  a 
jot  of  their  independence. 

Development  is  good,  but  independ¬ 
ence  is  better,  and  the  memory  of 
former  tutelage  is  a  bitter  one  ;  so  both 
in  the  new  Turkey,  so  marvellously 
transformed  in  spirit  by  the  genius  of 
Mustapha  Kemal,  and  in  the  new 
Persia  of  Shah  Pahlevi,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  idea 
of  economic  salvation  by  means  of 
outside  assistance.  Professor  Toynbee 
considers  this  Spartan  attitude  unwise, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  reliance  on  their 
own  financial  resources  by  Turks  and 
Persians  must  impede  the  rate  of 
progress.  However,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  will  be  able,  or  will 
even  desire,  to  persist  in  this  deter¬ 
mination.  For  the  meshes  of  our 
economic  net  are  already  entangling 
them.  Persia  wants  railways,  and 
Iraq  is  hankering  after  motor-cars, 
and  soon  Turkey  will  be  wanting  both  ; 
thus,  in  the  author's  phrase,  they  are 
being  drawn  into  our  vast,  world-wide 
system  of  production  and  consumption. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  Turks,  have 
entered  upon  the  process  of  Westernisa¬ 
tion  somewhat  late  in  the  day.  It 
might  be  thought  that  in  the  conflict 
of  racial  expansion  they  are  therefore 
in  a  hopelessly  inferior  position 
vis-d-vis  the  Japanese,  who  are  always 
imder  the  imperious  necessity  of 
finding  new  outlets  for  their  teeming 
population.  But  no  one  who  has 
followed  at  all  closely  the  tendency  of 
recent  developments  in  the  Far  East 


would  harbour  this  idea,  and  what  is 
actually  happening  was  very  vividly 
impressed  upon  Professor  To5mbee. 
His  speculations  on  this  point  are, 
indeed,  extremely  interesting.  The 
first  impres.sion  was  received  in  Malaya. 
Owing  to  Chinese  industry  and  British 
administration  Malaya  is  the  most 
prosperous  and  well-equipped  country, 
apart  from  America,  that  he  has  seen 
since  the  War ;  but  of  these  two  factors, 
Chinese  and  British,  he  has  little  doubt 
which  will  remain  the  most  permanent 
influence.  The  British  will  never  be 
more  than  pilgrims  and  sojourners  in 
the  land,  while  the  Chinese,  with  their 
irresistible  faculty  for  peaceful  penetra¬ 
tion,  will  make  themselves  at  home 
and  eventually  inherit  the  patrimony 
of  the  harmless  Malayans.  But  in 
Manchuria  the  tendency  is  even  more 
striking.  The  Japanese,  with  their 
railway  zone  and  treaty  rights,  would 
there  seem  to  possess  an  ideal  outlet 
for  their  surplus  population.  That 
surplus  population  is  now  being  added 
to  at  the  enormous  rate  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  a  year,  a  figure 
wliich,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
annual  stream  of  immigration  into 
Manchuria.  But  the  inunigrants  into 
Manchiiria  are  not  Japanese,  but 
Chinese  ;  the  lower  standard  of  living 
of  the  Chinese  peasant,  his  frugality 
and  his  hardihood,  make  it  impossible 
for  his  Eastern  neighbour  to  compete 
with  him.  And  this  stream  of  colonists 
to  the  fertile  lands  of  Manchuria  is  the 
greatest  movement  of  immigration 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world  to-day. 
Thus  China  is  expanding  simultaneously 
into  the  East  Indies  on  one  front,  and 
into  Manchuria  on  the  other.  How 
large  a  portion  of  the  habitable  surface 
of  the  earth.  Professor  Toynbee 
wonders,  will  that  nation,  which  has 
never  ceased  to  grow  for  the  past  three 
thousand  years,  eventually  occupy  ? 

H.  R.  Westwood. 


AN  HOUR  OF  SPAIN,  by  “  Azorin." 
Translated  by  Alice  Raleigh. 
RotUledge.  6s.  net. 


Miss  Alice  Raleigh  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  those  who  do  not  read 
Spanish  easily — ^and  they  are  a  large 
number — by  giving  them  this  chance 
to  spend  an  hour  in  old  Spain,  the 
Spain  of  the  i6th  century,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  accomplished  Academician 
Jos^  Ruiz  Martinez,  who  writes  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "  Azorin."  His  is 
a  veiy  delicate  art,  and  these  little 
sketches  are  miniatures  but  very 
perfect  miniatures,  like  the  illuminated 
pictures  on  the  margin  of  an  old 
manuscript. 

The  manuscript  tells  the  story  of 
Spain  in  the  great  days  of  Philip  II 
and  the  Armada,  and  its  occasion 
was  its  author’s  introduction  to  the 
Academy,  when,  with  characteristic 
independence,  he  turned  aside  from 
his  prescribed  duty  of  praising  his 
predecessor,  "  a  politician  and  a 
man  of  the  world,"  to  describe  that 
world.  He  recalls  the  "  moment  "  so 
clearly  when  he  had  seen  that  pre¬ 
decessor,  Don  Juan  Navarro  Reverter, 
in  a  spacious  room  near  the  sea, 
smiling,  saluting  a  beautiful  lady. 
But  "  at  this  moment  of  life,  facing 
the  sea,  befoie  the  immensity  of  its 
blue,  beneath  the  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
spirit  is  carried  away.  .  .  .  We  let  go  of 
our  surrovmdings.  .  .  .  The  present 
world  disappears."  And  so  we  have, 
in  glimpses,  moments  from  the  past, 
successive,  simultaneous,  who  knows  ? 
They  make  a  picture  of  Spain,  they 
reproduce  its  life,  its  atmosphere,  and 
we,  too,  spend  with  "  Azorin "  one 
hour  in  Spain. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 
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NEW  SPRING  FICTION 


MARDEN  FEE,  by  Gerald  Bullett. 

Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

Harden  Fee,  the  ultimate  name  of  a 
small  piece  of  Sussex  land,  is  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Bullett’s  book.  We  see  it  first 
before  Sussex  is  Sussex  at  all.  Koor 
is  old,  and  his  kingship  of  the  tribe  in 
danger.  The  chief  threat  comes  from 
Hawkon,  a  young  and  clever  hunter, 
who  has  captured  a  fine  woman  for 
himself  upon  a  raid.  This  feat  rouses 
emulation  in  the  breast  of  Ogo,  his 
friend.  Ogo  goes  on  the  warpath,  and, 
after  many  adventures,  captures  and 
wins  a  woman,  only  to  find  that  she  is 
kin  to  him.  For  this  violation  of 
taboo  he  is  brought  before  Koor, 
having  confessed  his  wrongdoings  to 
save  Wooma  from  being  sacrificed  as  a 
virgin.  Diuing  the  judgment,  Koor 
becomes  angry  with  Hawkon,  who,  to 
save  his  own  life,  kills  him,  and  is 
proclaimed  in  his  stead.  In  the  con¬ 
fusion,  Ogo  and  Wooma  escape. 

The  time  then  shifts  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This,  the 
main  part  of  the  book,  is  too  complica¬ 
ted  for  a  summary.  It  tells  of  ^uire 
Harden,  and  his  courting  of  Celia 
Humphrey ;  of  Raphe  Gandy,  his 
tutor  and  confessor,  with  his  broom, 
and  his  doves.  It  tells  of  Erasmus 
Bailey,  the  landlord,  and  his  circle  of 
cronies,  including  Gipsy  Noke ;  of  the 
stranger  who  came  one  night,  and  the 
lady  he  left  behind,  when  he  went 
forth  and  met  his  death  upon  the 
common.  It  tells  of  evenings  in  the 
inn,  with  the  bones  of  Koor  lying  deep 
beneath  the  taproom  floor ;  and  how 
the  ancient  blood  breaks  out  at  last, 
when  Seth  Shellett,  son  of  Gipsy  Noke, 
wins  the  love  of  Charity  Noke,  not 
knowing  she  is  kin  to  him.  Sitting 
with  her  one  day,  he  routs  up  Ogo’s 
axe-head  from  the  turf  ;  and  with  the 
same  axe-head,  when  he  finds  that  she 


knew  of  the  kinship,  he  strikes  her 
dead.  The  book  ends,  quietly  and 
happily,  with  a  presentation  at  the  inn 
to  Erasmus  Bailey,  aged  seventy-five. 

This  is  a  large  theme :  too  large,  in 
the  present  instance,  for  Mr.  Bullett. 
His  imagination  has  leaped  boldly  to 
the  conception  of  the  book,  to  the 
realisation  of  unity  in  place  and  blood ; 
but  it  has  not  sustained  him,  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  book  fails.  The  link  is  too 
slight  to  bind  so  much  together.  More 
is  needed  than  turf  and  an  axe-head. 
At  the  same  time.  Harden  Fee  must  be 
read,  for  the  sake  of  the  many  in¬ 
dividual  and  excellent  scenes  contained 
in  it.  In  the  description  of  love 
encoimters  of  every  kind  Mr.  Bullett 
cannot  fail.  There  are  many  in  this 
book,  and  not  one  lacks  distinction. 
In  scenes  of  simple  good  feeling  he  also 
excels ;  in  everytliing,  in  fact,  that 
warms  the  heart — except  rustics  talk¬ 
ing  in  an  inn.  I  am  a  countryman 
bom  and  bred ;  no  man  more  dearly 
loves  to  see  a  clown  ;  but  if  I  thought  I 
should  ever  meet  the  descendants  of 
Coachy  Tinuns  and  Co.,  with  their 
synthetic  dialect  and  their  meta¬ 
physics,  I  should  forswear  taprooms 
for  ever.  Happily,  I  need  have  no 
fear.  Mr.  Bullett  adorns  so  much ;  I 
wish  he  had  let  these  gentlemen  alone. 

If  this  point  seems  unduly  em¬ 
phasised,  it  is  because  Mr.  Bullett  gives 
us  so  much  of  his  taproom  talk ;  more 
than  the  book  will  bear.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Bullett’s  imagina¬ 
tion  will  not  yet  guide  him  in  country 
wide  of  his  own  range  of  experience. 
The  first  part  of  Harden  Fee  might 
seem  to  contradict  this,  for  it  is  an 
imaginative  tour  de  force ;  but  Mr. 
Bullett  is  in  it  thinking  back  from 
emotional  data,  stripping  human  im¬ 
pulses  of  their  mental  trappings.  The 
Pandervils  had  a  quiet  authenticity,  of 
background  as  well  as  emotion.  In 
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Marden  Fee,  only  the  emotional  en¬ 
counters  ring  true.  I  admire  Mr. 
Bullett,  and  believe  in  his  gifts.  Marden 
Fee  lessens  neither  admiration  nor 
belief,  because  only  at  its  best  is  it 
characteristic  of  its  author.  That  best 
is  memorable,  and  often  lovely.  There 
are  excellent  characters  in  the  book, 
from  Bikkoo  to  Brother  Raphe ;  but 
“  good  in  parts  ”  is  no  commendation 
for  a  novel  by  Mr.  Bullett. 

L.  A.  G.  Strong. 


CHRISTINE,  by  Julian  Green. 

Heinemann.  js.  6d. 

THE  SISTERS  OF  PRAGUE,  by 
Josef  Gregor.  Seeker,  ys.  6d. 
SIMPSON,  A  LIFE,  by  Edward  Sack- 
ville  West.  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 

As  American  Uterary  magnate  has 
just  told  me  that  if  he  gave  authors 
half  a  chance  they  would  immdate  him 
with  tragic  and  gloomy  stories  of 
frustration.  His  reasons  for  refusing 
the  encouragement  were  based  first  on 
the  well-known  fallacy — ^bom  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  advertising  manager 
who  must  necessarily  be  anxious  to 
keep  his  clientele  in  a  state  of  “  sales- 
conscious  "  optimism — that  people  do 
not  like  "  gloomy  ”  books  ;  and  second¬ 
ly  on  the  shrewd  judgment  that  gloomy 
lxx)ks  are  "  too  darned  easy  to  write.” 
It  is,  however,  surely  clear  that  the  only 
gloomy  novels  are  the  bad  ones, 
particularly  the  bad  cheerful  ones.  The 
cardinal  sins  in  an  author  are  dullness 
and  lack  of  vitality.  In  regard  to  Mr. 
Julian  Green,  for  example,  the  question 
is  not,  is  he  a  gloomy,  morbid  writer 
as,  according  to  his  publishers,  certain 
critics  complain,  but  does  he  communi¬ 
cate  a  sense  of  power  to  the  reader 
which  transcends  whatever  may  be  his 
temperamental  tendency.  In  The 
Dark  Journey  he  undoubtedly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  this ;  in  the  short 
stories  of  Christine  there  is  also  some 


very  fine  empowering  work.  But  he 
does  not  hunt  his  dark  spirit  to  the 
same  heights.  He  has  mastered  the 
art  of  enhancing  mysterious,  imcanny 
or  horrible  situations  by  setting  them 
in  places  or  among  people  of  barest 
ordinariness.  But  there  is  a  weakness 
in  all  these  stories  caused  by  his  ten¬ 
dency  to  stress  the  ordinariness  at  the 
expense  of  the  sudden  quiver  of  drama. 
Between  dull  moodiness  and  the  monas¬ 
tic  aloneness  of  the  soul  there  is,  for 
the  imwary,  a  dangerous  superficial  re¬ 
semblance.  In  Christine,  that  gloomy 
old  Puritan  house  and  its  pitifully 
worried  inhabitants  are  clearly  im¬ 
pressed  in  the  mind,  but  the  blood  does 
not  run  cold  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
beautiful  little  girl  whom  the  narrator 
searches  for  through  the  house  and  sees 
finally  through  the  keyhole  of  a  locked 
door,  is  mad.  The  reason  is  that  Mr. 
Green’s  realism  has  not  varied  its  tone. 
She  is  in  some  way  not  quite  mad 
enough.  Again,  in  the  first  story  about 
an  inquisitive  sea  captain  and  a 
taciturn  passenger  there  is  a  mystery 
which  Mr.  Green  is  content  to  hint 
at  but  not  divulge.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  passenger  while  we  are 
still  in  ignorance,  does  it  whip  the  storj' 
together  or  doesn't  it  ?  Does  it 
startle  one  into  a  sudden  recognition 
of  the  significance  of  those  lines  earlier 
in  the  story : 

”  And  so  it  is  that  people  on  board 
ship  turn,  as  toward  salvation,  to  the 
company  of  their  fellows.  ...  For 
they  have  to  live,  they  have  to 
escape  from  the  consuming  boredom 
of  the  days,  from  the  sea,  and  from 
that  leviathan,  ever  lying  in  wait, 
which  silently  accompanies  them.” 
The  passage  is  typical  of  Mr.  Greens 
bare  experienced  style,  but  one  has  a 
slight  feeling  that  it  may  have  been 
”  too  darned  easy  ”  to  kill  that 
passenger.  The  very  long  story,  The 
Keys  of  Death,  which  deals  with  the 
planning  of  a  murder  in  a  youths 
mind,  rises  to  most  sombre  heights,  at 
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times  into  a  kind  of  ecstacy,  and  here 
again,  but  for  the  overdoing  of  mono¬ 
tonous  moodiness  we  might  have  had  a 
great  story.  As  it  is,  it  is  masterly,  it 
moves  with  a  clear  purpose  like  a 
smooth  grey  sea.  As  for  being  gloomy, 
— one  comes  away  from  Mr.  Green 
knowing  that  he  has  illumined  and 
widened  one’s  awareness  of  life. 

The  Sisters  of  Prague  contains  three 
stories  all  very  readable.  The  title 
story,  a  study  in  sadism,  being  the 
most  interesting.  Here  again  the 
writer  has  lost  some  of  his  effect,  in  my 
opinion,  by  a  truly  Teutonic  fascination 
with  ordinary  picturesque  effect  and 
costume  which  robs  the  drama  of  its 
certainty  and  explicitness.  Everything 
that  relates  entirely  to  the  characters 
of  the  three  sisters,  Uving  alone  and 
ignorant  of  the  world  in  their  castle, 
and  their  submission  to  the  cruel  will 
of  the  youngest,  is  extremely  well  done 
but  they  are  bothered  by  their  setting. 
Herr  Gregor  is  a  penetrating  writer. 

The  novelist's  excuse  for  writing 
the  life  story  of  an  unremarkable  person 
occurs  only  when  he  can  prove  to  us 
that  their  ordinariness  is  deceptive. 
The  *'  Nanny  ”  of  Mr.  Sackville  West’s 
novel  was  not  thus  deceptive.  She  did 
her  duties,  passing  from  family  to  family 
and  nothing  of  great  note  happened 
to  her  until  she  was  caught  up  in  the 
German  revolution.  There  she  died. 
An  albino  child  was  her  only  rmusual 
charge — for  the  rest  Mi.  Sackville  West 
does  not  convince  us  that  there  is  very 
much  in  the  life  of  a  "  Nanny  ”  which 
would  cause  us  the  slightest  surprise. 
The  essentially  small  material  which 
Simpson  offers,  he  has  illumined  with 
most  faithful  care.  His  writing  is 
distinguished,  subtle  and  sensitive, 
also  at  times  rather  too  conscientiously 
laborious.  Intent  on  revealing  the 
gradual  growth  of  her  mind  he  does 
not  permit  himself  any  humour.  The 
book  is  without  rhythm. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


WORLD  WITHOUT  END,  by  Helen 

Thomas.  Heinemann.  6s. 

It  is  a  kindness  that,  when  that 
intimacy  with  another  human  being 
is  attained  which  is  the  climax  of  living 
joy,  the  desire  for  expression  which 
troubles  most  of  us  should  be  allayed 
by  nature.  Desire,  hope,  regret,  loss 
and  perplexity  are  all  fruitful  of  artistic 
expression,  because  they  are  solitary ; 
when  we  cannot  find  satisfaction  in  life 
we  find  a  vicarious  satisfaction  in  art ; 
Only  when  life  is  full  can  body  and 
spirit  be  basking,  contented,  un¬ 
ambitious. 

But  to  have  death  come  by  and  take 
away  that  soul  in  whom  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  very  triumph  of  secret 
life,  is  an  insult  to  immortality  which 
either  makes  us  assent  to  Fate’s 
cruelty  or  dare  to  reassert  our  belief 
in  spirit’s  triumph  over  death.  It  is 
under  the  urgent  inspiration  of  this 
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last  alternative  that  Mrs.  Thomas  has 
written : 

"  In  an  unconscious  way,"  she 
says,  "  as  I  grew  older  I  came  to 
realise  that  everything  that  is  a  part 
of  life  is  inevitable  to  it,  and  must 
therefore  be  good.  I  could  not  be 
borne  high  upon  the  crest  of  ecstasy 
and  joy  unless  I  also  knew  the 
dreadJfid  depths  of  the  trough  of  the 
great  waves  of  life.  .  .  .  We  are 
bom  to  die ;  if  death  were  not,  life 
would  not  be  either.  Pain  and 
weakness  and  evil,  as  well  as  strength 
and  passion  and  health,  are  part  of 
the  beautiful  pattern  of  life,  and  as 
I  grew  up  I  learned  that  life  is  richer 
and  fuller  and  finer  the  more  you  can 
understand  not  only  in  your  brain 
and  intellect  but  in  your  very  being, 
that  you  must  accept  it  all ;  without 
bitterness  the  agony,  without  com¬ 
placency  the  joy.” 

Her  book  has  great  beauty  and  the 
calm  that  goes  with  it.  Her  noble 
sincerity,  her  content  to  be  herself 
because  she  was  beloved,  her  desire  to 
record  her  loving  appraisal  of  Edward 
Thomas  the  man  as  well  as  the  poet, 
put  the  book  outside  any  merely 
literary  criticism. 

It  is  a  painful  and  yet  a  joyful  story. 
It  is  ordinary  life,  too,  and  therefore 
comes  home  to  everyone ;  but  it  is 
ordinary  life  transfigiured  by  love,  and 
before  such  simplicity  (as  old  as  the 
earth)  and  such  devotion  the  coolest 
cynic  would  fall  silent.  Mrs.  Thomas 
claims  no  great  intellectual  power,  yet 
she  makes  us  ashamed  that  we  ever 
exalted  intellect  at  the  expense  of 
affection. 

The  purpose  of  her  book  was  to  make 
permanent  in  the  world  the  fine  quah- 
ties  of  the  man  who  was  killed.  But 
the  result  of  her  book  is  much  greater 
than  this.  She  proves  that  the  clubs 
of  the  materialists  and  the  knives  of 
the  C5mics  are  powerless,  by  exposing 
the  tenderness  and  unselfishness  of 
love  mishrinkingly.  Her  very  power 


to  do  this  is  due  to  an  innocence  of  any 
merely  literary  intention,  yet  I  have 
seldom  read  in  any  great  artist’s  work 
anything  so  unbearably  tragic  and 
beautiful  as  this  woman’s  record  of  a 
plain  life.  Even  her  literary  theory  is 
faithfully  accepted  from  Thomas  Wm- 
self,  who  said  to  her :  "  Always  write 
of  things  that  you  know.  Don’t  write 
out  of  your  head,  but  about  something 
you  have  experienced,  and  if  you  write 
simply  and  truthfully  it  is  bound  to  be 
interesting." 

Here  is  her  philosophy  of  life,  gained 
by  the  experiences  of  joy  and  pain 
which  the  book  records : 

"  We  cannot  say  why  we  love 
people.  There  is  no  reason  for 
passionate  love.  But  the  quality  in 
him  that  I  most  admired  was  his 
sincerity.  There  was  never  any 
pretence  between  us.  All  was  open 
and  true.  Often  he  was  bitter  and 
cruel,  but  I  could  bear  it  because  I 
knew  all.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  me  to  guess  at,  no  lies,  no  falsity. 
All  was  known,  all  was  suffered  and 
endured  ;  and  afterwards  there  was 
no  reserve  in  our  joy.  If  we  love 
deeply  we  must  alw  suffer  deeply ; 
for  the  price  for  the  capacity  for 
ecstatic  joy  is  anguish.  And  so  it 
was  with  us  to  the  end.” 

"  I  am  certain  of  nothing  " — ^wrote 
Keats  long  ago — '*  I  am  certain  of 
nothing  but  the  holiness  of  the  heart’s 
affection  and  the  truth  of  imagination.’’ 

Frank  Kendon. 


A  CHILDHOOD,  by  Hans  Carossa. 
Seeker.  6s. 

GRAVE  FAIRYTALE,  by  Esther 
Meynell.  Chapman  and  Hall.  8s.  6d. 
No  limit  can  be  fixed  to  the  number  of 
the  possible  methods  of  approach  to 
the  unfolding  of  the  child’s  mind,  and  a 
category  so  wide  as  to  include  Hans 
Andersen  and  Hans  Carossa  must  of 
necessity  elude  definition.  But  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Herr 
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Carossa  is  as  satisfying  in  his  own 
method  as  Andersen  and  Lewis  Carroll 
were  in  theirs.  His  book  is  not  likely 
ever  to  become  as  well  known,  but  in 
its  own  way  it  is  as  deserving  of  praise 
as  theirs.  Their  path  was  simpler. 
They  aimed  at  the  unfolding  of  the 
child’s  mind  by  means  of  objective 
action.  His  aim  is  the  harder  one  of 
interpreting  the  child’s  mind  from 
within,  and  such  action  as  there  is  is 
merely  incidental  to  and  illustrative  of 
a  shining  mental  reality.  The  adven¬ 
tures,  such  as  they  are,  are  only 
significant  so  far  as  they  take  place 
subjectively.  They  are  more  the 
results  of  the  child's  questing  mind 
than  they  are  the  actions  of  his  restless 
body.  Thus,  although  the  action  is 
set  in  Bavaria  in  the  'eighties,  it  might 
equally  well  happen  at  any  place  or  at 
any  time,  for  the  mind  of  Herr  Car- 
ossa’s  child  is  only  to  a  Umited  extent 
dependent  upon  his  surroimding  cir¬ 
cumstances.  In  the  book  there  are 
excellent  pictures  of  the  simple  Bav¬ 
arian  society  of  that  day,  and  the 
child's  family  and  friends  are  most 
vividly  drawn.  But  the  picture  which 
remains  to  distmb  the  memory  is  the 
superb  delineation  of  the  shot  colours 
of  a  child’s  mind.  The  beauty  and  skill 
of  the  writing  all  lend  to  this  book 
an  air  of  inevitability  which  impels 
one  to  risk  the  suggestion  that  here  is 
a  work  wliich  can  truly  be  called  a 
masterpiece  in  miniature.  The  author 
owes  much  to  the  translation  of  Miss 
Agnes  Neill  Scott. 

Grave  Fairytale  is  more  ambitious, 
and  though  it  is  certainly  less  satis¬ 
factory  it  is  none  the  less  a  distin¬ 
guished  piece  of  work.  The  earUer 
chapters  constitute  yet  another  mode 
of  approach  to  the  child’s  mind,  for 
Miss  Meynell’s  little  Jacob  is  seen 
primarily  in  the  light  of  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  which  befell  his  parents  and 
relations.  But  no  sooner  does  the 
reader  feel  that  he  knows  and  loves 
this  child,  than  Miss  MeyneU  whisks 


him  away,  and  introduces  us  to  the 
real  hero,  Melchior,  who  is  qmte  obvi¬ 
ously  Beethoven.  Thereafter  Melchior 
and  Jacob  intertwine  and  mingle,  and 
play  out  their  parts  as  composer  and 
writer,  with  the  background  of  muni¬ 
cipal  and  princely  society  in  eighteenth 
century  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
essence  of  this  society  is  admirably 
suggested,  and  the  whole  book  is 
written  in  lovely  prose.  To  Miss 
Meynell,  too,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude.  Her  book  has  not  quite  the 
poise  and  grace  of  Herr  Carossa’s,  and 
it  suffers  a  httle  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  two  heroes,  and  is  an  interweaving^ 
of  fiction  and  history,  but  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  remarkable  piece  of  work. 
If  the  first  month  of  1931  can  produce 
two  novels  so  good  as  these  the  year’s 
omens  are  remarkably  bright. 

Roger  B.  Lloyd. 
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RAGGED  BANNERS,  by  Ethel 

Mannin.  Jarrolds.  ys.  6d. 
FLAMENCO,  by  Lady  Eleanor  Smith. 

GoUancz.  ys.  6d. 

These  two  l^ks  have  certain  points 
of  resemblance.  Both  exemplify  what 
— despite  Joyce's  Ulysses  (which  is 
possibly  an  epic  and  not  a  novel  at  all) 
— seems  to  be  a  natural  law :  a  pre¬ 
occupation  with  subtleties  of  style  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  company  with 
the  abundant  vitality  which  produces 
long  fat  novels.  (I  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  w’ould  be  impossible  for  a  novelist 
to  write  a  novel  of  the  major  import¬ 
ance  of  David  Copperfield  with  the 
exquisite  attention  to  the  rhythm  of 
words  and  phrases  given  by  Virginia 
Woolf  to  Mrs.  DaUovoay.  All  one  can 
say  is  that  it  has  not  yet  happened.) 
Both  Miss  Mannin  and  Lady  Eleanor 
Smith  have  enormous  and  enviable 
vitality.  Neither  of  them  has  an  ear, 
but  Lady  Eleanor  Smith  is  fastidious 
in  her  choice  of  words  and  Miss  Mannin 
is  not.  And  in  neither  book  are  the 
major  characters  credible.  Here  the 
differences  between  them  begin.  For 
Lady  Eleanor  Smith  the  whole  world 
is  clouded  and  coloured  by  the  romantic 
vision :  it  deceives  her  more  surely 
because  she  is  not  aware  of  it.  Miss 
Mannin  deceives  herself :  she  can — 
the  minor  characters  in  this  book  and 
many  pages  in  it  and  in  her  Confessions 
prove  it — observe  clearly  and  record 
sharply,  but  only  where  she  is  not 
emotionally  involved.  The  major  char¬ 
acters  of  Ragged  Banners  are  distorted 
out  of  all  semblance  to  reality  by  the 
state  of  emotional  excitement  into 
which  she  is  thrown  by  them.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  the  romantic 
illusion  about  life — ^which  has  been 
responsible  for  some  of  the  world's 
noblest  literature.  It  is  merely  that 
Miss  Mannin  has  so  many  illusions 
about  the  three  main  figures  in  her 
book  that  never  for  one  moment  does 
she  see  them  sanely.  Her  state  of  mind 
about  them  is  responsible  for  phrases 


and  scenes  of  which  she  will  some  day 
be  wretchedly  ashamed.  “  *  Half  genius, 
half  faun,’  is  how  Mary  Thane 
described  Anthony  Starridge."  "  Stark 
naked  Starridge  wandered  through  the 
olive-groves  like  a  faun  in  a  thicket." 
In  her  right  senses  Miss  Mannin  would 
never  have  written  such  stuff.  But  she 
is  not  in  her  right  senses  about  Anthony 
Starridge,  who  "  was  a  lost  person 
from  the  beginning,”  nor  about  Lat- 
timer,  the  “  dark  lover,”  with  ”  his 
twisted  sardonic  smile,”  nor  about 
Mary  Thane,  the  brilliant  novelist,  who 
”  was  too  essentially  a  giver,  one  of 
life's  legion  of  the  valiant  undefeatable 
defeated.”  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
fun  of  this  book — and  rather  mean. 
For  Miss  Mannin  exposes  herself  at 
every  point,  with  a  disdain  of  caution 
which  is  nearly  admirable.  Moreover, 
she  has  the  one  essential  quality— a 
superabundant  vitality,  alas  entirely 
imdisciplined.  Her  future  depends  on 
her  discovering  the  uses  and  beauty  of 
discipline. 

Flamenco  starts  with  the  double 
disadvantage  of  a  character  called 
Lobo  the  Wolf  and  a  Dartmoor  setting. 
The  second  of  these  is  nearly  justified 
by  the  care  and  fineness  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  passages.  These  show  a  power  of 
direct  observation  in  singular  contrast 
to  the  oblique  and  romantic  vision 
which  is  responsible  for  the  rest  of  the 
book.  From  the  moment  when  Lobo 
the  Wolf,  trailing  across  Dartmoor, 
sells  his  little  daughter  Camila  to 
Richard  Lovell,  disgraced  gambler  and 
exile  from  the  London  of  1820,  to  the 
final  moment  when  Camila  leaves 
Evelyn  Lovell,  her  husband,  for  Harry 
Lovell,  the  father  of  her  child,  the 
book  never  deviates  into  reality  except 
when  the  writer  is  describing  a  country¬ 
side  or  an  interior.  On  its  own  plane— 
the  romantic-unreal — the  story  moves 
quickly  and  easily.  The  characters  of 
l^chard  Lovell,  1^  crazy  wife,  his  two 
sons,  and  of  Camila,  are  filled  in  with 
the  loving  care  a  skilful  puppet-maker 
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might  give  to  his  creations.  They  are 
more  pleasing  than  the  characters  of 
Ragged  Banners,  because  their  creator 
is  fastidious  and  Miss  Mannin  is  not, 
and  equally  unimportant,  I  Lady 
Eleanor  Smith  to  turn  her  varied  gifts 
to  the  study  of  real  persons  and  leave 
these  puppets  be. 

Storm  Jameson, 


SOMEBODY  MUST,  by  Guy  Pocock, 
Dent.  7s.  6rf, 

TATIANA,  by  H,  O,  S,  Wright, 
Shaylor.  ys.  6d. 

MIRTHFUL  HAVEN,  by  Booth 
Tarkington,  Heinemann.  ys.  6d. 
Somebody  must  have  joggled  Mr. 
Pocock’s  arm  while  he  was  writing  this 
novel.  Somebody  must.  ...  At  any 
rate.  Somebody  Must  looks  like  a  first 
novel,  whereas  it  is  apparently  Mr. 
Pocock’s  third.  It  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  brilliance  and  incompetence,  with  a 
general  level  of  homely  Kippsian 
humour.  The  story  is  of  a  family 
which  loses  its  money  and  goes  to  live 
in  Kentish  Town — a  Kentish  Town 
inhabited  by  "  characters.”  So  the 
neighbours  are  all  queer  poor  people 
and  it  is  very  nice  to  be  polite  and  not 
smile  at  them.  A  local  clergyman, 
who  aspires  to  Balliol,  drops  in  for  tea 
or  dinner  with  a  brisk  "  Hullo, 
Edwardus  !  ”  ;  more  distantly,  there 
is  a  Philistine  uncle  who  enjoys  bad 
jokes  and  money.  The  Lambums’ 
fight  against  adversity  is  therefore  a 
conventional  novelist’s  game,  and  the 
'  childhood  of  the  young  Lambums  is 
hardly  more  real.  Edward,  the  youngest, 
is  always  a  ”  queer  kid  ”  ;  his  brothers 
and  sisters  continually  refer  to  his 
queemess,  whereas  in  life  queemess  is 
tacitly  admitted  by  children  of  the 
same  family.  The  reason  for  all  this 
"queemess  ”  is  that  Mr.  Pocock  wants 
later  on  to  make  Edward  a  dramatist. 
The  toy  marionette  theatre  which 
Edward  makes  in  the  loft  foreshadows 


the  ^lat  of  a  first  night  with  which  the 
book  ends.  The  story  works  out  well 
to  an  unimpeachable  happy  ending. 
Somebody  Must — in  spite  of  what  I 
have  said — is  an  enjoyable  book.  But 
I  cannot  reconcile  Mr.  Pocock’s  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  writing.  He  can  give  an 
occasional  vivid  glimpse  of  a  scene 
which  fixes  it  in  the  mind;  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Pudmore  on  Christmas 
Day,  **  sitting  bimched,  like  a  red, 
fat  spider,  in  the  middle  of  an  enormous 
web  of  coloured  paper  chains,”  crack¬ 
ing  walnuts  and  solemnly  winking,  is 
excellent.  But  another  scene  in  which 
a  man  chuckling  over  his  son’s  letter 
from  the  front  b  handed  a  telegram  to 
say  that  his  son  has  been  killed  is 
indescribable  bathos.  This  is  how 
Mr.  Pocock  finesses  the  situation  ! 

”  And  as  Mr.  Twiss  read  out  the 
latest  essays  of  his  son’s  wit,  fate, 
in  the  person  of  a  tel^aph  boy, 
swvmg  round  the  crescent  on  a  red 
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bicycle,  bringing  in  his  little  black 
pouch  Lord  Kitchener’s  message 
that  was  to  blast  the  Twisses’  life, 
wrenching  all  joy  out  of  it,  and 
leaving  it  seared  and  blackened  for 
life.” 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  bungling  this  is  a 
book  which  most  people  will  like. 
Novelists  of  a  more  even  performance 
will  be  appalled. 

Tatiana  is  a  story  of  Russia  during 
and  after  the  Revolution.  The  author 
gives  his  heroine  a  background  of 
atrocities  during  her  childhood  which 
adds  point  to  her  callousness  and 
suggests  the  stifled  suffering  essential 
to  an  English  novelist  writing  about 
Russians.  Tatiana,  like  Voltaire's  Joan, 
escapes  after  several  years  of  guerilla 
warfare  with  her  virginity,  but  Mr. 
Wright’s  purpose  is  sentimental  while 
Voltaire’s  was  ironical.  A  vaguely 
Socialist  Englishman  goes  to  visit 
Russia,  meets  Tatiana,  and  persuades 
her  to  come  to  England.  He  gets 
elected  for  Parliament  as  a  Labour 
member,  and  Tatiana  is  amazed  by  the 
comfortable  country-house  life  which 
his  political  beliefs  have  not  affected. 
The  happy  ending,  drifting  into  a 
vague  Conservatism,  and  a  vague 
Russian-English  marriage,  is  merely 
compromise.  The  details  of  atrocities 
and  Bolshevik  incompetence  and  ideal¬ 
ism,  and  the  portrait  of  an  English 
aftemoon-tea  communist  girl  who  is 
almost  seduced  by  a  practical  Russian, 
make  the  book  worth  reading.  It  is 
readably  and  carelessly  written. 

Mirthful  Haven  is  a  comedy  of  local 
American  pietas  and  the  feud  between 
old  families  in  a  small,  seaside  town 
and  the  smart  summer  visitors.  One 
would  have  to  have  spent  a  holiday  at 
Mirthful  Haven  to  appreciate  it.  As 
it  is,  the  book  is  like  some  interminable 
family  conversation  to  which  one 
listens  gravely  masking  a  yawn. 


THE  SWAN  SHAKESPEARE.  Three 

volmnes  (Comedies,  Histories, 

Tragedies).  With  an  introductiop 

and  notes  by  C.  B.  Purdom.  Dent 

42s. 

This  edition  of  the  Shakespearian  play 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in 
Schools,  Colleges  and  little  theatres  who 
attempt  the  production  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  important  to  remember  this  specific 
purpose,  if  a  slight  sense  of  irritation  at 
the  obviousness  of  some  of  the  matters 
explained  is  to  be  avoided. 

Regarding  the  volumes  as  handbooks 
to  the  amateur  stage,  it  is  almost 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  useful  but 
not  essential.  The  Variorum  edition  is 
still  the  sine  qua  non  for  the  successful 
production  of  Shakespeare.  True,  the 
Varionun  volumes  are  immense,  and 
contain  vast  masses  of  extraneous 
detail.  But  three  centuries  of  ex¬ 
perience  are  crowded  between  their 
heavy  covers  ;  and  their  variant  read¬ 
ings  are  too  important  not  to  be 
carefully  reconsidered  each  time  a  new 
production  is  projected. 

That  is  not  to  belittle  the  value  of 
Mr.  Purdom’s  work,  but  simply  to 
recognise  its  limitations.  For  the  very 
amateur  producer,  the  introductory 
essay  tells  in  a  few  brief  pages  what 
Sir  Edmund  Chambers  was  at  pains  to 
explain  in  four  volumes.  The  notes  on 
the  plays  are  informative,  though 
didactic.  The  glossary  is  complete, 
and  the  costume  and  stage  illustrations, 
embedded  in  the  text,  are  worth  while 
if  for  nothing  else  than  to  remind  the 
reader  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  were 
meant  by  their  author  to  be  interpreted 
in  action  under  a  peculiar  set  of  con¬ 
ditions.  Mr.  Purdom’s  editing  is 
valuable  in  that  it  keeps  the  peculiar 
circumstances  attending  stage  produc¬ 
tion  in  Elizabethan  times  continually 
before  the  reader’s  mind. 


G.  W.  Stonier. 
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